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Containing (among many others) Ess A vs on thy 
following uſeful and entertaining Subjects, vez, 


of Happineſs. of ming 
Ot imaginary Evils. Of Induftry. | FER 
Of Beauty. | Of Faſhions, . 
1 * Of Caſtle-building. a Of Women. "A 
Se + - . Of falſe Contempt of the | Cenſure on Dr. Burnets Re- 
Weds, World. flections on Human Life. 
15 Ot Witches and Apparitions, | The Opinion of a Siameſe on 
<8 Of the Art of Printing. the Religion of Great Britain. 
Wh Of Laughter and Ridicule,| Religion vindicated from the. 
Is Of Falſe Taſte. Character of Moroſeneſ 
2 Of Uſeleſs Studies. ; The Vanity of Cicero and 
2 Of Toleration. tagne vindicated. ds. 9% 
vl | 'Of Solitude. The Uſefulneſs of Modern 
(Pp Of Epiſtolary Writings Tratſlations of Aren 
Of che Fable of the” Bees, Books. 


Of the Happineſs of former | The Character of hens 


Times compared with the wh a Specimen & his 
reſent. | ring. 


Of Neoral Fragaktj. r 
Of Liberty. nel, Kc. 


N we ie with ſeveral Original PoEus and 
Tranſlations. 


"Written by ſeveral Eminent Hands in Dublin: 


X WL; © uh; 0 | 
The Tacoun . with a compleat Alphabetical Index. 


LONDON + Printed for of Crarx, T. Hartcust, 
E. Symon, at the Royal Exchange; J Gaay, in the 
Poultry 3 10 R1 VINGTON, in St. Paul's Church-yard 3 

- Osz8orneg, in Pater-Nofter-Row ; W. Inxys and 

Manzny, in - Ludgate- ſtreet; A. Mittan, againſt 
St. Clement's Church in the Strand ; 3 Jacxsong 
St. . . Bainotey, in New Bon ſtreet; an 
O. Payne, in .ound-Court, 1734. 
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No 55. Saturday. April 16, 1726. 


To HIBERNTCuS. 
Ne fi fort? ſuar repetitum” venerit olim 


rex avium: plumas, moveat cornicula riſum 
_ Furtivis nudata coloribus.— . 


STR, 
Sl look upon your Paper to be 

SEE written with a View of correct- 
E ing the Vices of Mankind, and 
retorming their Manners I hope 
you will not think it imperti- 
nent in me, tho an illiterate 
Man, to addreſs you in behalf of myſelf, and 
the generality of Traders within this City, 
who ſuffer very much by a Maxim ſup- 
ported no where ſo much as here; © That it is 
beneath a Man of Quality to pay his Debts 
* as ſoot} as he receives Money, and to an- 
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« {wer ſubmiſſively the Call of every inferior 
© ſcoundrel Dun, as they are pleaſed to ex- 
© prels it.” | 

IAM, indeed, one of a low Rank, and 
therefore think it no way derogating from 
my Quality to attend the Service of the 
Church on Sundays and Holidays, and to 
read evety Evening a Chapter in the Bible, 
from which I might pick out a great number 
of Paſſages, to arraign that faſhionable Prac- 
tice of neglecting to pay juſt Debts : But the 
Perſons whom I mention being generally pro- 
feſſed Enemies to, or utterly ignorant of the 
Contents of thoſe ſacred Oracles ; I ſhould 
think it to as little purpoſe to argue from thence 
againſt them, as to diſpute with them out of 
the Acts of ſome Popiſh Council, the very 
Name of which they abhor, or the Laws of 
the Empire of China, which they are unac- 
quainted with. Therefore, all that I propoſe 
by this Paper (if you will vouchſafe it a Place 
in yours) is to repreſent to them, how con- 
trary their Behaviour is to Honour, to com- 
mon Juſtice and Charity, and to the Welfare 
of that Nation, wherein they endeavour to 
make a Figure, and in which ſome of them 
have even the aſſurance to ſet up for mighty 
Patriots Firſt then, I beg leave to obſerve, 
tho the Remark is of antient date, That a great 


part of Mankind err very much in their No- 


tions of HONOUR; as you may be con- 
vinc'd from the Character and Behaviour of 
Lord Modiſp. His Lordſhip has ſo much 

; Mettle, 
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Mettle, that he would cut any Man's throat, 
who ſhould but preſume to look him in the 
face, with a Cock of Defiance in his Hat; 
and would make the Sun ſhine thro* any one's 
Body, who durſt deny him the Title of Rzght 
Honourable :' He is ſo generous, that he ſel- 
dom ſuffers any of his Company to club with 
him for a Reckoning; and he has ſo much 
good Nature, that I dare ſay he would run 
the riſque of his Lite, to ſteal away a young 
Heirels for any one to whom he profeſſeth 
himſelf a Friend: All which Qualifications 
make him fanſy that he has the Reputation 
of a gallaut Peer, and a Man of 2 
Honour. But I believe he would be very 
much ſurprized and humbled, if he heard the 
Diſcourſes of the trading Part of the City, 


concerning his Lordſhip; moſt of them mak- 
ing it ſerye as an Excuſe to their reſpective 


Creditors, that they cannot pay them for 
want of large Sums due to them from Lord 
Modiſh. Thus he is proclaimed a bad Pay- 
maſter at all ends of the Town, even ſome- 
times without truth, by Perſons who ſhelter 
themſelves from paying, under his IAluſtrious 
Fame; and he makes himſelf the common 
Topick of Diſcourſe over every Counter, and 
at the publick Exchange. 

SqQuiRE Fopling is next to him in that vi- 
tious Folly, in proportion to his Quality and 
Fortune: He dreſſes elegantly, attacks a 
Mask at the Play with a good deal of Wit, 
moves a Minuet with great Applauſe at the 


B 2 Caſtle, 
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Caſtle, and has had two or three Rencounters 
in which he behaved like a Man of Spirit: 
From this he infers that he paſſes for an ac- 
compliſhed Gentleman, and a Perſon of un- 
. fainted Honour. But whenever he walks 
thro' Caſile:ſtreet, the Shoemaker comes out 
of his Shop to gaze after him, and curſes his 
Feet for being ſo well fitted with Shoes which 
are not paid for: When he goes along 
Dame s-ſtreet, the Woollen-Draper ſhakes 
his Head, and tells all who are in his Sho 

that the Squire ought at leaſt to have made 
him a Bow, — how ſpruce he is at 

his Expence: And by the time he comes to 

College. Green, the Wigmaker points at him, 
and aſſures his Hair- Merchant that the Beau 
who ſtrurs by his Window, is the Perſon who 
hinders him from clearing his Accounts. So 
that after all his Dreams of Reputation and 
Honour, he is looked upon as a publick Nu- 
ſance, not to fay a publick Robber; and the 
poor Journeyman or Labourer who punctual- 

y pays the Ale-wife every Saturday Evening, 
when his little Salary comes into his hands, is 
eſteemed the better Cuſtomer, and the more 
honourable Perſon of the two. 

As great as my Reſentment is 4 5 ſuch 
falſe Pretenders to Honour, I would not be ſo 
ſevere as to give my Voice for introducing 
among us an old Roman Law, which I once 
heard my Son read in one of his School- 
books; which put it in the power of Credi- 
tors, after a certain prefixed time, to ſell their 
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Debtor as a Slave, or to cut him in pieces, 
and take each a quantity of his Fleſh propor- 


tionable to the Debt: But I muſt own, 1 
cannot forbear wiſhing often, that all who 


have the misfortune of dealing with one of 
that Species, could agree unanimouſly to ſtrip 


the ac dam of his borrow'd Plumes. What 
a diverting Scene would it afford to ſee the 
Haberdaſher ſeize his fierce Beaver; the Mig- 
maker running away with his prim Queue, or 
his Martial Eugene; the Woollen-draper, 
Lace-man and Taylor ſtripping him to his 
Shirt; the Milliner half Nranenüg him for 
his Steinkirk, Breaſt-chathern, and Enga- 
geantes; the Sword-Cutter diſarming him like 
a Priſoner of State; and the Hoſier and C7:/- 
pin pulling his Pedeſtals with as much vehe- 
mence as the German Hoſtler who unbooted 
Doctor Fauſtns | e 
T 1s in this agreeable Attitude that I would 
draw one of thoſe Gentlemen, if I had any 
Skill in Painting; and diſtribute Copies of it 
to beſet up in every Shop, eſpecially in thoſe 
of Wigmakers and Hatters, where it might 
fave the Expence of a Looking-Glaſs. But 
as I have no, Talent that way, and never was 


in Holland to learn the humorous Art of re- 


proveny Groteſque Figures, I leave it to your 
ner Pen to finiſh a Piece of which my coarſe 
Quill has only given you the Out- lines: And 
if you do me the Honour to publiſh this, I 
ſhall at another Opportunity — the two 


other Articles in a more ſerious manner, by 


B 3 ſhewing, 
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ſhewing, as a Trader of ſome Experience, 


how much the Behaviour of ſuch Perſons 


is contrary to common Juſtice and Chari- 
ty, and to the Welfare of that Nation. of 


which they pretend to be important Mem- 
bers. | | 
am, SIR, 
Your moſt humble $ ervant, 
IG O. O. 


P. S. As I was going to ſeal up this 
Letter, my Friend Mr. JSearwell the Sur- 
geon came full of the Spleen, to tell me that 
young Squire Flanen refuſes ro pay him for 
a certain private piece of Service, and bids 
him defiance ; telling poor Searuell in plain 
terms, that he is a Coufeſſor by Trade, and 
would loſe all his Practice if he ſhould be ſo 
audacious as to complain aloud of a Patient 
of Quality, Who is not in the humour to 
open his Purſe. But to thew him how little 
my Friend fears his Threats, he begs 1 would 


deſire of you, that this Story may be inſerted 
zt the End of your Paper. | 
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No 56. Saturday, April 23, 1726. 


To the AurHOR of the Dublin Journal 


Fervet avaritii, miſe; oque cupidine pectus? Hor. 


SIX, 


Mind is ſubject to, there is none 
which has been oftner, and more 


Avarice, nor which the generality 
of Men are more aſhamed of having laid to 


their charge. It is an old Obſervation, that 


People are apter to reſent a Reflection on 
their Honeſty, than their Senſe ; and therefore 


becauſe it argues a little and narrow Mind, 
and very ſmall knowledge of the real Worth 
of things, to ſet our hearts too much on 
the ſecondary Goods of Life, every body is 


very ſhy of letting any Blemiſh of that ſort 
appear in their Character, Th 


AuBITIOus Men-love Power, and vain 
Men the Trappings and Ornaments of it. 
Wiſe Men in their Purſuits after Greatneſs and 
Authority, induſtriouſly decline all oſtenta- 
tious Appearances of it; and ſatisfy them- 
ſelves with the real Advantages it brings 


B 4 them 


F all the Infirmities the human 


powerfully declaimed againſt than 
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them in point of Intereſt either to themſelves, 
or their Friends. But when Men cannot 
conceal the Pleaſure they find in the Pomp 
and Splendor attending the Dignities they 
poſſeſs, ir ſeldom, if ever, fails to draw on 
them ſuch a Load of Envy as cruſhes all 
their Projects, and themſelves, in the Ruins 
of them, By an Error of this ſort did Pom. 
pey lay himſelf open and unguarded againſt 
the Attacks of his Enemies; while his more 
crafty Competitor Cz/ar, by a cloſe and ſilent 
Application to Buſineſs, was daily ſtrength- 
ning his Intereſt both in the Army and the 
Senate, till he had ſecured a Power ſufficient 
to overthrow the other, and made the whole 
Authority of the Commonwealth center in 
Fate He could not however always pre- 
ferve the ſame Moderation, but afterwards 
fell into the Diſtemper which gave him the 
advantage over bis Riyal, and periſhed: in it. 
His politick Nephew, and Succeſſor, 4ugn/- 
ze, lay. too clearly into the Error of them 
both, to give in to it; and by a modeſt, but 
artful Neglect of Grandure, confirmed the 
ſupreme Power in his own Perſon, and not 
only enjoyed it without diſturbance during 
his 'own Life, but tranſmitted it entire and 
undiſputed to his Succeſſorss. 

I the ſame manner moſt of thoſe Perſons 
who are infected with Coverou/ne/s, endeavour 
all they can to conceal it from the Obſer- 
vation of the World about them. The clumſy 
way 'of doing this. is, when the. covetous 
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HIN NIS Letters, 9 
Perſon is perpetually. complaining of Paver- 
ty, 2 Allie . his ae Diſpoſition 
paſs for a neceſſary, Frugality. But this trick 
is grown too ſtale to paſs upon the World 
now-a-days ; and therefore the Men of better 


Senſe wn thi rhe matter with more decency, 


and by a handſom Appearance in their way 
of living ſtrive to make themſelves looked 
upon as Perſons of Genero/ity and Benefi- 


cence, when at the ſame time their Deſires 


know no bounds, and the acquiring an im- 


menſe Fortune is the grand Delign to which 


they ſacrifice all other Conſiderations, . 

Prox of this Stamp, however, are ſure 
ſome time or other to be diſcoyered, notwith- 
ſtandiog all their Arts to the contrary. Tha 
Varillus, by the Splendor and Decency of 
his Equipage, and the Exactneſs of Payments, 
appears here in Town to be a Perſon of ce 
. and uncommon Liberality, yet his 
poor Tenants in the Coyntry have caule to 
give him a very different Character, and find 
themſelves abundantly worle. uſed for pay ing 
him his Rents, than if they wore his. Lider. 
And on the other hand, tho Lucullus is a 
kind Maſter, no bad Landlord, and upon. oc- 
caſion even bountiful to his Friends; yet how 
can Lucullus be reckoned generous, who 
ſuffers. himſelf to live perpetually indebted 
in vaſt Sums to Multuudes of honeſt in- 


duſtrious' Tradeſmen ? The Goodneſs of ſuch 
Men is like that of the Sea. which is gentle 


and ſavourable to one Coaſt, only that it may 
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10 HiBERNICUS's Letters. 
overflow ſome other diſtant Shore with the 
greater Violence and Inundation. 1 
'. Treks is one thing I have obſerv'd of 
ſeveral People pretending to much Generofity, 
and Contempt of immoderate Riches, That 
a baſe and avaritious Temper is at the bottom 
of it. They cannot be perſuaded, that any 
thing they want is ever to be bought too 
cheaply, or that it is any hardſhip upon Tra- 
ders to beat down the Price of their Commo- 
dities, even below what they can poſſibly 
afford them for, ſo as to derive a Subſiſtence 
from their Buſineſs. This is a Fault peculiar 
to the better ſort of People, who are not 

cConcern'd in Trade themſelves, any farther 
than for their own Conſumption. Men of 
Buſineſs have little or nothing of it among 
them. They know that Men muſt have their 
Profit from whatever Commodities they deal 

in, and therefore are generally at a word in 
their Bargains ; and if they find they cannot 

— carry their Point at one place of Sale, with- 

draw quietly, and try what they can do 
elſewhere. Whereas among the faſhionable 
and genteel part of the World, as they affect 
to be called, nothing is more uſual than for 
them to ſtand a long while haggling with a 
Shop-keeper about a matter perfectly inſigni- 

1 ficant and trifling. I have often known 

* more needleſs Breath ſpent in a difference of 

1 2ãd few Shillings in the Price of a Suit of 
1 | Clothes, or ſome ſuch matter, than would be 

ſufficient, among Merchants, to conclude a 


Bargain 
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HiBERNICUSs Letters. ir 
Bargain of ſo many hundred Pounds Value. 
And if one were to hear all the Lyes and 
Nonſenſe utter d on ſuch occaſions, and to 
form a Judgment of Mankind from them, it 
could not avoid giving him a very low and 
contemptible Opinion of the Species. 

'Wanr of Skill in the Goodneſs or Know- 
ledge of the Prices of Commodities, is what 
I am inclined to believe frequently induces 
the Buyers to be thus narrow and querulous 
in their Dealings. But the Senſe hereof ought 
in common prudence to have a quite different 
effect ; ſince by diſcovering this their Igno- 
rance, they oaly expoſe themſelves as fit to 
be impos'd upon, and by obſtinate perſiſting in 
their Error, provoke a Man to do ſo, who 
perhaps otherwiſe would not have been in- 
clined to it. Theſe however are not com- 
monly the worſt ſort of Criminals in this 
way. There are others who make no con- 
ſcience of grinding the Faces of their honeſt 
Neighbours, offering a great deal leſs for a 
Commodity than they know it to be worth, 
and ſometimes forcing the Seller, for fear of 
diſobliging ſuch as have Influence on other 
Cuſtomers, to part with their Goods at an 
under - rate, and very often to his conſiderable 
damage. When this is done, there is an 
immediate Triumph raiſed among all their 
Acquaintance, what a wonderful good Bargain 
they have made; and the next Perſon they 
have occaſion to deal with is inſulted upon it. 
if he refuſes ro quit to them thoſe Nook 

| $*- Gains 
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Gains he propoſed to himſelf by his Buſineſs, 
and which are abſolutely neceſſary for the 
Support of his Familiy. lan 

1Þ this Practice only affect the rich, or 
the extorting part of the trading World, it 
might admit of ſome kind of Excuſe. But 


indeed the Poor, and the Induſtrious are 


generally the People who ſuffer by it. The 
wealthy Trader will not part with his Wares 
but to advantage, becaule he can afford to 
keep them till he finds a Market for his pur- 

2 And for the ſame reaſon the thriving 
echanick will not work without what he 
thinks to be ſufficient Wages. Whereas the 
Shopkeeper who has but a ſmall, Stock, be- 
ing obliged to anſwer the Demands of his 


Creditors,. is forced often to ſell at an under- 


value, to raiſe Money for ſuch occaſions, and 
by that means is always kept low and neceſ- 
ſitous. In the ſame manner a Mechanick who 
is but juſt come into the World, and. happens 
upon Cuſtomers of this ſtingy and pitiful 
Temper, muſt either continue without Em- 


ployment, or ſubmit to manifeſt N and 


Oppreſſion. And the Conſequence of a 
is the Encouragement of a pack of idle 
drunken Rogues, enough of whom are to be 
found among all Trades, who, either having 


this 


no Families, or elſe taking no manner of care 


of them, will undertake a Job at any rate, 
to get a riotous Night or two in the Week. 
Thus for the ſake of ſaving a very ſmall part 
in the Article of Expences, we hazard the 
Ruin of the honeſteſt and worthieſt part * 
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H1iBERNICUS's Letters. 13 
the People, and prefer to them ſuch as are 
only a Nuſance and Encumbrance to the 
n 1 

Bur tho this ſhould not be the Effect of a 
penurious and haggling way in dealing, as I 
am perſuaded it frequently is, yet ſtill there 
is another obvious ill Effect ariſing from it, 
which ought to make it odious to all Men of 
Senſe and Virtue. A Trader, who has any 
competent knowledge of the World, will ſoon 
find out the Temper of his Cuſtomers; and 
if he diſcovers this to be their weak fide, the 
Vices of Mankind being infectious, will en- 


deavour to foil them at their own weapons. 


If it be the known Character of a Buyer to 
bid at firſt but the one half of what he in- 
tends to give for a thing, the Shopkeeper will 


quickly learn to demand twice as much as 


he can afford to ſell it for. Thus a fraudulent 
and inſincere way of dealing is introduced, 
and Mankind are taught to treat. one another 
as a parcel of downright Villains, every one 
in a conſtant deſign of cozening and impo- 
ſing on all the reſt. This is ſo known at 
preſent, that every body makes a merit of it, 
when they have trick'd a hard niggardly Chap 


into the belief of his having got a ſpecial 


Bargain, tho he has only got it in the Care 
Senſe of the Word. And it is a common 
Obſervation, that thoſe Perſons who are leaſt 
contentious in bargaining, get cheaper and 
better Penny worths than their Neighbours. 
So that if Mea cither regard the promoting 
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of Honeſty and Truth in the World, or know 
their own true Intereſt, they muſt deſpiſe 
ſuch ſneaking Methods of negotiating, and 
leave them to be practiſed only by thoſe 
who are ſo overrun with ſordid Avarice, 
that every thing they do, is evidently tainted 
with it. | get 

Tuo I do not believe this Evil owes its 


Original to the Mercantile Part of Mankind, 


yet | ſtrongly imagine the Remedy lies pretty 
much in their power. And therefore I would 
humbly propole it to ſuch of my Readers as 


are concerned in Buſineſs, whether it would 


not probably fave. themſelves and Cuſtomers 
a great deal of Lungs which are at preſent 
unneceſſarily waſted, and make Trade much 


more expeditious, for them to fix a Rate on 


all their Goods, which they ſhall never abate 
one farthing of for any Cuſtomer, bur inſiſt 
upon it, let him argue and expoſiulate, and 
rave, and coax, and He, to the utter effu- 
ſion of his Voice as well as Language : Pro- 


vided nevertheleſs, That nothing herein 


contained ſhall be deemed or underſtood to 


extend to the Ladies, whole undoubred 


Right and Privilege of ventilating themſelves 
on all occaſions ought to be and remain with 
them without any Let or Moleſtation whart- 
ſoever. 


J am, Sir, yours, &c. 
HiBERNICUS. 
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No 57. Saturday, April 30, 1726. 


i 


To the Aurnox of the Dublin Journal. 


Omnia que ſecundum naturam ſunt, æſtimatione digua 
ſunt. ; Tour!. 


e SAR is often taken notice of 


e by the Criticks, as the only Au- 
thor that ever writ of himſelf 
TS DY with a good Grace, I believe 

Sow C2/ar's exalted Character, and 
great Actions, may have contributed as much 
to this Opinion as the manner of his Wri- 


ting; and our Admiration of the Hero raiſed 


our Idea of the Author. It is certainly a 
very nice Point for a Man to ſpeak of him- 
ſelf at all. If he ſpeaks well of himſelf, he 


diſcovers his Vanity; and if ill, his Indiſ- 


cretion, or ſomething yet worſe, | 
Tais Conſideration, however, has not 


hinder'd ſeveral Men of excellent Senſe, and 


true Judgment, from making themſelves the 
Subject of their own Writings. Tully has 


been much cenſured for his Vanity on this 


account. Amicdſt all his Excellencies he was 
an immoderate Lover of Praiſe, and a per- 
petual 
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| * petual Boaſter of his Services to the Com- 
3 motiwealth. We are told, that he once in- | 
rended to Have writ a Hiſtory of the Roman | 
Affairs, but was ſo impatient to do himſelf | 
Juſtice, that he begun at the wrong End, 
and wrote his own Conſulſhip firſt, intending 
to trace the Story backwards to the Founda- 
tion of the Empire. What Progreſs he made 
in this Work is uncertain, none of it having 
come to our hands. But how ridiculous ſoever 
the Project may ſeem, I am apt to think the 
I want of it a conſiderable loſs to us. For 
U tho an Author gains not much Credit by 
ö | talking of himſelf, yet his Readers get a 
great deal of Entertainment and Inſtruction —% 
from it. Such an open way of Writing re- 1 
ä fembles the Converſation of Friends; we N. 
enter more readily into the Sentiments and Fil 
Genius of the Author, and pay the greater 1 

. Regard to what he ſays, on account of his 

53 treating us with ſo much Familiarity and Con- 

5 fidence. HM, | | 

= FRE Men, perhaps, would be willing to 
write in the ſame manner Montaigne has done: 
| Vet, I believe, there are not many diſguſted 
= at it when they read him, or would wiſh 
| thoſe Paſſages expunged from his Works, 
A wherein he ſpeaks of himſelf. We accuſe 
1 him of Vanity; but at the ſame time are 
5 well pleafed with the humorous Inſtances he 
gives us of it. The Faults we difcover in 
the Man, are what principally recommend 
him to us as a Writer. And ſure, no Man 
ever 
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ever expoſed his Infirmities and Weakneſs 


with more freedom and unreſervedneſs to a 
Friend, than he has done to his Readers. 
By this means we are ſoftened into a favour- 


able Opinion of him; and cannot (condemn 


the Errors of one, who has the art of making 
himſelf ſo very agreeable. 55 


Tu Account he gives us of his being 
admitted a Citizen of Rome, is perhaps one 
of the ſtrongeſt Inſtances ro be met with of 
Elation of Heart on occaſions of receiving 


Marks of Honour and Eſteem. There is 


doubtleſs no Man but what conceives abun- 


dance of Pleaſure from Incidents of this na- 
ture; yet ſo unkind are we to one another, 


that we will not allow any Man to expreſs 


that Satisfaction, without accuſing him of 


Weakneſs and Vanity. We all feel thoſe 


Impulſes, yet are aſhamed to have it known 
that we do ſo. Montaigne very honeſtly tells 
us what he felt, and every Man who reads 


him will find from his own Experience what 


he ſays to be true, Whereas were Men to 


form a Judgment from the Profeſſions of 


Mankind, every Man who has theſe Emo- 
tions, would look on himſelf as a Perſon of 
more than ordinary Weakneſs, and wanting 
that Solidity of Mind which other Men 
ſeem to be poſſeſſed of. Such an Author 
therefore as Montaigne is capable of relieving 
an honeſt Mind from the Pain of thinking it 
ſelf of a very uncommon and ſingular Mould, 
by ſhewing that there may be, and are 
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others framed exactly like it. I have known 
two or three Perſons freed from a good 
deal of uneaſineſs, by reading the ingenious 


Paper in the Spedlator on Caſtle- Building; 


before which time they always imagined 
they were alone in that fantaſtical Buſineſs, 
and never once dreamed, that any body but 
themſelves had the trouble of ſuch an ex- 
travagant Imagination. And ſure the Pains 


we take to conceal a great many natural 


Motions of our Hearts, has in many other 
Inſtances, as well as this, been rhe Occaſion 


of unexperienced Peoples condemning them- 


ſelves of ſeveral intellectual Weakneſſes, com- 
mon to them with the reſt of the human 
Species. 

TuEsE Obſervations give a fair handle 
againſt that pernicious way of Philoſophi ing. 
which is for reducing all our Actions and 
Behaviour to the ſtrict and rigid Rules of 
what they call the Dictates of found and 
right Reaſon, and making no allowances for 
natural Impulſes and Inclinations, but cen- 
ſuring every Action, however good and 


generous in it ſelf, as irrational and unmanly, 


if not done upon cool deliberation, and aſter 
a nice and critical furvey of all its Conſe- 


quences. The Gentlemen in this Scheme of 


thinking will not admit any thing to be well 
done, which is the Effect of great, or deli- 
cate natural Sentiments, or wherein the Heart 


is more concerned than the Head. In order 


to become Men, we are to diveſt our ſelves 


of 
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of thoſe Paſſions which all Men are born 
with. We are taught to ſuppreſs what princi- 
pally ſpurs us on to brave and virtuous Acti- 
ons, under the notion of Enthuſiaſm, and 
Heat of Imagination, And Wiſdom and Vir- 
tue too are made to conſiſt in a perfect Indif- 
ference for every thing but the performance 
of our Duty; a Word, which in their mouths 
who make uſe of it in this manner, ſeems to 
have no meaning or ſignification at all. 

Wx are too apt upon all occaſions to run 
into Extremes. Becauſe it has been obſerved, 
that Men, by too much indulging their Pal- 
ſions, have done very unreaſonable or ridi- 
culous things, therefore the Paſſions them- 
ſelves have been declaim'd againſt, or laugh'd 
at; when the only Fault has lain in giving 


way to their irregular Motions. Thus the 
Love of Praiſe has been repreſented as a Weak- 


neſs, becauſe ſome Men, who have had it in 


too high a degree, haye been prompred by it 
to commit a great many Extrayagances. Yet 


this Principle is natural to all Men; and with- 


out ſome ſuch powerful Incentive to laudable 
Actions, it is highly probable, we ſhould 
grow very remiſs and languid in the Perfor- 
mance of them, It might allo be ſhewn in 
ſeveral of our beſt and nobleſt Affections, 
ſuch as Love, Friendſhip, and Pity, that 
the Exceſſes of them may betray us into 
great Errors, and even a criminal Weaknels. 
Yet ſure, that ought not to make thoſe Affec- 
tions either unmanly or vicious, unleſs we 
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1 will contend, that Wiſdom. and Virtue conſiſt 
= - in extinguiſhing, rather than moderating our 
8 Deſires; which whoever attempts to do may 
indeed commence a Savage, but, I am per- 
ſuaded, will never make himſelf ſuch a one as 
a truly wiſe and good Man will eſteem, F 
Tax pompous Manner in which ſome of 
the antient Philoſophers talked of the Vanity 'S 
of human Life, and irs Enjoyments, has of ß 
late been ſucceeded by a buffooning way of 
laughing at every thing which Men ſeem to 
be ſerious and in earneſt about. The former 
Method rended to make Men contemn the 
World, and neglect the Offices of their Sta- 
tion, for the ſake of a certain romantick No- 
tion, which they called by the name of Vir- 


Fo 4 ER 


1 tue; but this aims at the deſtruction of Virtue 
4 altogether, without ſubſtituting” any thing in 
i its room but a Grin. Whoever has read 
= ' late celebrated Performance, entitled, The 
' Fable of the Bees, cannot but have ob- 
| ſerved a great many notable Inſtances of this 


Focular Philoſophy. Fame, according to 

| bim, is a Bauble; Pzty, an Infirmity com- 
V mon to us with the Beaſts; and Love and 
8 Friendſhip, think of them as highly as you 
; pleaſe, are nothing at the bottom but down- 

right Luſt, and Combination. The Conſe- 

| quence of all this is, that Men, if they act 
$ wiſely, will endeayour to free themſelves from 

ſuch - troubleſome and vicious Companions. 

Bur what ſhall we do then? Or how ſhall we 


employ ourſelves, when Life preſents us no- ⁵³ 
3 thing ñ ⸗⁶ 
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thing elſe, but one continued Scene of Farce 
and Impertinence ? Why truly we may den 


ſit down, and laugh at the World, and every 


thing in it, as this Author has moſt judiciouſſy 
done: for ſince we are all ſelfiſh by Nature, 
and every thing in Life is ridiculous, both 


which Points he has attempted to demonſtrate, 


the only rational thing we can do is to live 
perpetually Sneering. 

OBJecrs of Laughter need never be 
wanting to People who are well diſpoſed to- 
wards it. The World will yield an inexhau- 
ſtible Fund of Mirth for a Man of any tolera- 
ble Genius. The grave Looks of Divines, 
Lawyers, and Phyſicians, are full of oo 
ful Raillery. What can be more ridiculous 
than the Pomp and Magnificence of Kings, 
and publick Magiſtrates, or than the inſipid 
Formality of Parliaments, and Courts of Ju- 
ſtice? Is it not a comical thing to ſee a Man 
toiling and ſlaving all his days, merely to ſup. 
port the Noiſe and Nonſenſe of a Wife and Fa- 
mily ; and to be breaking his- Reſt for the 
lake of a parcel of People, called his Poſter ;- 
ty, whom he is never to be ſixpence the bet- 
ter for ? What filly Fellows are they, who 
figh, whine, and languiſh-in the abſence of 
one they call a Friend or a Miſtreſs ? Can 
there be any thing merrier, than for a Man 
to defire to be well ſpoken of by People whom 
he never will converſe with during his days; 
nay,and who perhaps will not be born till many 
years after he is dead * rotten? In a word. 

3 is 
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is there any thing in rerum natura, to be 
ſeen, felt. heard or underſtood, good for any 
thing elle but to break a Jeſt upon? The 
Tub, the Ladaer, the Stage Itmerant, are 
not the only Places conſecrated to Merriment; 
we may as readily find it in the Cloſer of a 
Thiloſopher, as at the Aſſembly, or the 
Ring; and divert ourſelves as much with the 
Tatile of a Council. Board, as of a Tea- Table. 
We may go among the Indians, and laugh at 
their Simplicity, and Ignorance of Politeneſs 
and Good-Living; at the Turks, for being 


ſuch filly Raſcals as to refuſe drinking Vine; 


and then come home and laugh at our own 
Countrymen for their whimfical Care of their 
paltry Liberty and Property. Thus having 
laughed round the Globe, we may fairly fir 


down and laugh at ourſelves, becauſe there 


are no more Worlds to be laughed at. 


IT requires not much pains to diſcover, 
that ſhou!d ſuch a Vein as this once come to 
be univerſal, it wonld quickly put an end to 
every thing good and ſerious, and deſtroy all 
Notions of Honour and Virtue among Men. 
Yer the introducing it ſeems to be the natural 
Conſequence of arguing againſt ſeveral Parti- 
cularities which may be obſerved in human 
Nature. The exceſs of any commendable 
Quality is very apt to lead Men to ſome Ex- 
travagances; aud the beſt and fineſt Spirits 
have commonly a tincture of Enthuſiaſm, or 
Vanity, in their Compoſition. It is there- 
fore an eaſy matter for weak Minds, when 


they 
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they hear thoſe Defects cenſured, to fall into 
a much more dangerous Miſtake, and grow 
into a diſapprobation of the Virtues them- 
ſelves, as well as their Exceſſes; much what 
like has happened in another part of Philoſo- 
phy, wherein ſome Men, by taking a great 
deal of pains to prove that the ſecondary 
Qualities of Matter have no real exiſtence, 
have given a handle to others to aſſert the 
ſame of the primary Qualities, and of Matter 
itlelf, * 

Bur if it be dangerous to argue gravely a- 
gainſt ſuch Blemiſhes in virtuous Characters, it 
is ſtill more fo to ſet them in a ridiculous Light. 
Deformity, either real, or apprehended, is the 
proper Object of Ridicule ; and therefore the 
very Shades of Virtue ought to be preſerved 
from it, leſt it ſhould by degrees prejudice us 
againſt its Beauties. Laughter, when once it 
breaks out, is too undiſtinguiſhing and ungo- 
vernable to be kept within bounds. Let it 
once open upon the Vanity of ſome great 
Men, and it will be ready the next time to 
fall upon the Love of true Glory in others. 
And if it be turn'd againſt the Ravings and 
Fondneſs of romantick Lovers, it may aſter- 


wards receive Provocation from every degree 


of Tenderneſs and Affection whatſoever. Sir 
William Temple tells us of an ingenious Spa- 
niard, who imagined the Ruin of the Spaniſh 
Monarchy to be owing to the Ridicule in the 
Hiſtory of Don __ of the Spirit of Knight- 
Errantry, and Gallantry, which had fo much 
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prevailed in that Nation ; becauſe from that 
time their Cavaliers became ſo much aſhamed 
of it, that they fell into the other Extreme, 
and loſt all that Bravery which formerly ren- 
dered them fo ſerviceable to their Country. 
Tho this ſeems to be ſtraining the Matter too 
far, yet I am of opinion, that aniong the 
People of theſe Nations we ſhall find a great 
many Humours and Prejudices, in themſelves 
ridiculous and unreafonable enough, which 
however it would not be much for the Intereſt 
of the Publick to have removed. Nothing 
that is natural to any People ought to be 
deſpiſed, unleſs where it is hurtful either to- 
wards any particular Society, or Mankind. 
H o w prepoſterous then is the preſent Hu- 
mou of the World in this matter? We are 
grown aſhamed to be thought kind, generous, 
or tender-hearted ; but make a merit of being 
fatirical and ill-natur'd on any ſlight occaſion. 
To ſhed Tears at a Tragedy is reckoned a 
Weaknels even among the Fair Sex ; but we 
may laugh without meaſure at a ba/d Jeſt, or 
double Eutendre in a Comedy; as if Laughter 
were more natural and humane than Pity and 
Compaſſion. No greater Inſtance can be gi- 
ven -of a perverted and vitiated Taſte, But 
this affords too large a Field for Reflection 


here, and may deſerve to be more fully con- 


ſidered on ſome other Occaſion. 
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E Efay-Writers are under the 
moſt unhappy Circumſtances of 
any fort of Authors whatſoever. 
Others have nothing to do, bur 
to make the moſt they can of the 
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Subject they have choſen. We have not on- 
ly that Task to perform, but another no leſs 
difficult, the Choice of our Subject; wherein 
let our Care and Diligence be ever ſo great, it 
is next to impoſſible, but every time we write, 
we diſguſt a great number of our Readers. 
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People ſit down to a formal and regular Trea- 1 
tiſe with a quite different Diſpoſition, from = 
what they are poſſeſſed with when they take 8 
up one of theſe Miſcellaneous Productions. 1 
If they like not the Subject, they throw it mw 


by, upon peruſal of the Title-Page ; but we, 
profeſſing to write upon no ſingle Subject, TN 

are called to an account both for our Mate- 
rials, and our Manner of working them. And 
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in both theſe the Taſte of our Readers admits 
of ſo much Variety and Diſagreement, that 
there is no pleaſing them all at once. 

- SoMs are diſpleaſed with every thing in 
ſuch Performances which is not either Wit, or 


Humour. They reckon every thing grave 


and ſerious, to be dull and inſipid; and think 
their Time thrown away in reading a Paper 
which does not make them laugh. Amuſe- 
ment is the only end of their reading; and 
they think that is never obtained, un keis ac- 
companied with ſome very quick and violent 


Emotions. The ſober and gentle Pleaſure 


which ariſes from the reading of juſt and ra- 
tional Reflections on Men and Things, is too 
faint and languiſhing for People who are never 


eaſy but when they are in a Convulſion of 


Merriment. | 

O the other hand, there are ſome Rea- 
ders fo oppreſſed with Phlegm, that they can 
like nothing which is not directly inſtructive, 
and writ in the way of a Philoſophical Lec- 
ture. A familiar manner of talking about the 
common .things of Life, always puts them 


out of humour. They expect there ſhall be 


Strictneſs of Reafon, Proportion of Parts, 
and Regularity of Deſign in every thing they 
read; other wiſe they think themſelves ill dealt 
with. The loofe and negligent Manner of an 
Effay, which is indeed. its principal Orna- 
ment and Beauty, is what they cannot en- 
dare. Let the Matter be ever fo good, it is 
damned if they do not approve the Method 


of 
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of handling it. And ſometimes the chief Ex- 
cellency they look for in an Author, is a 
ſcrupulous Nicety and Exactneſs of Compo- 
ſirion, which in truth is no more than an art- 
fal Covering found out by us ingenious Mo- 
derns, to conceal our want of that Force and 
Flame, and of thoſe great Conceptions, and 
noble Imaginations which animare the Wri- 
tings of Antiquity. And even in this, Opi- 
nions are fo divided, as renders it extremely 
difficult to pleaſe all Parties. For as on the 


one hand there are ſome Gentlemen who can 


never be prevail'd on to approve any other 
than the Synthetic Method of writing, 10 
there are not wanting conſiderable Numbers 
no leſs devoted to the Analytic. So that a 
poor Author who is ignorant of either of theſe 
Forms of tacking his Thoughts together, is 
like to meet with a very indifferent Reception 
from the Men of profound Erudition, and 
top Criticiſm, who cut all their Compoſitions, 
as the Ladies do Muſlins, by the drawing of a 
Thread; which however is commonly ſuch 
poor unſubſtantial Stuff, that it is very apt 
to break between their Fingers. 

BESIDESs theſe Diſadvantages common to 
all Writers of Eſayc, there is another pecu- 
liar to us, who have taken upon us to Genſe 


our Weekly Admonitions to the Publick; 


which, as it is a ſufficient Apology for not 
being able to perform that Service ſo effectu- 
ally as we could wiſh, and that I do not re- 


member to have ſeen it any more than hinted 
at 


| 
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where- ever Wit, Learning, and Politeneſs 


are to be found among the later Greeks, 
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at elſewhere, I ſhall be at ſome pains in this 
Paper to lay before my Readers in the beſt 
Light I can. : N 
Ix has been obſerved, that in all Nations 


have flouriſhed, they have blazed out all at 
once, and arrived to their Height in the com- 
paſs of a few Years. A Conſtellation of great 
Genius's has riſen together, and by mutually 
imparting Light and Warmth to each other, 
ſhined forth with united Splendor and Influ- 
ence. The Age of Jocrates was famous in 
Greece for producing a Race of great Men 64 
eminent in Arms and Arts, After that there N 
was a viſible Declenſion among them; and \ 
tho ſeveral worthy Patriots, and good Authors XRF 


yet they come infinitely ſhort of their Prede- 
ceſſors in that wonderful Fertility of Inven- 
tion, Force of Imagination, and Dignity of 
Expreſſion, which have render'd their Works 
the Admiration of all the ſucceeding Ages, 
and are like to continue them ſo to the end 
of Time. 

TAE Roman Learning and Eloquence alſo 
had a very ſhort Term of Duration. Their 
Height ſeems to have begun in Lucretius, 
about the time of Marius and Sy//a, and to 
have laſted little longer than the Reign of 7 z- 
berins. Cicero, and Livy, Virgil, and Ho- 
race, who were the greateſt, and moſt juſtly 
admired among the Latin Authors, were all 
Cotemporaries ; and wrote either at, or very 

near 
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near the ſame time; and are all in their ſeve- 
ral Kinds inimitable : Not to mention Cz/ar, 

8 FS2lluſt, and many more, who flouriſhed in 
the ſame Age. It ſeemed as if Nature had 


e xerted her utmoſt in producing ſuch an ex- 
traordinary Set of Men at once, and thereby 


render'd herſelf unable to continue the Suc- 
ceſſion ; that warm Sunſhine of Wit and Learn- 
ing being ſoon followed with a long and dif- 
mal Winter of Ignorance and Barbarity, from 
whence the World did not recover till after 
the Expiration of many Ages : during which 
time the Commonwealth of Learning was 
under the Tyranny of a dark and gloomy 
Generation of Monks and F71ars, a kind of 
Spiritual Locuſts, that overſpread the whole 
Horizon, intercepted the fair Face of Heaven 
from Mankind; and not only raviſhed from 
them the Rewards of Arts and Induſtry, bur 
aboliſhed the very Arts themſelves. 

Ar the Reſtoration of Learning, there ap- 
peared a noble and numerous Band of exalted 
Spirits, to animate and aſſiſt each other in 
that generous Undertaking, without whoſe 
joint Endeavours to reſcue Mankind from 
Ignorance and Stupidity, it is highly probable, 
our greateſt Proficiency in Learning at this 
day had beenthe Art of compoſing Romances, 
Religious or Amorous. But the More's, the 
Eraſmuss, and the Buchanan's of that Age 
put an end to that Strain; and in the ſpace 
of a few Years carried uſeful Knowledge and 
good Senſe to a Pitch they had not * at 
| ince 
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ſince the Days of Auguſtus. That happy 
Conjunction of ſo many great Men, has de- 
rived to us moſt of the Materials which the 
learned World have at preſent to work upon. 
Yet in a ſhort time after there followed a 
very great Degeneracy ; and the Spirit being 
evaporated, only the Caput Mortuum remain- 
ed behind, which we have ſince had parcelld 
out in the Writings of German Divines, and 
Dutch Commentators. 

Ano ourlelyes the Caſe has been pret- 
ty much the fame. We have had our alter- 
nate Periods of Learning and Ignorance, of 
Wir and Dullneſs, as well as other Nations. 
Whoever is converſant with the Eugliſh Wri- 
ters, cannot but have obſerved, that the beſt 
of them have commonly appeared together, 
and given us a luxurious, but ſhort Repaſt ; 
after which we had a long Interval of Penury 
and Starving, The laſt remarkable Claſs of 


good Authors we have had, was a few Years 


ago, who improved our Taſte and Language 
to the utmolt perfection they ſeemed capable 
of. In compliance with our natural Impati- 
ence, and unwillingneſs ro undergo any Fa- 
tigue for the ſake of intellectual Attainments, 
they chole to reform us by degrees, and for 
that purpoſe ſeat abroad their Compoſitions 
from time to time in ſingle Sheets; and exe- 
cuted their Deſign fo happily, that from them 
we may date a new Æra of the Britiſh Learn- 
ing and Eloquence, Some of thoſe excellent 
Men are gone to. a better World, to 9 
| the 
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the Reward of their Virtue and generous La- 
bours for the Service of Mankind: and the 
reſt of them, having done their duty in this, 
and received the Applauſes due to their Me- 
rit, ſeem to have retired from the Scene, and 


left the Management of it to a new Set of 


Performers. 

Fot this Account it is eaſy to ſee, that 
our Readers ought not to raiſe their Expecta- 
tions too high from the Perſons at preſent em- 
ployed in this Province. The warm Fit is over 
with the preſent Age; and we ought to pre- 
pare for the cold one. Our immediate Pre- 
deceſſors have ſoarcd too high for us to do 
any more than gaze on them at an humble 
diſtance, Where it is impoſſible to excel 
thoſe who have gone before us, it is natural 
to fall infinitely ſhort. The Deſpair of ever 
being able to equal fuch illuſtrious Originals, 
damps all our Ambition, and checks every 
Attempt to follow them. Add to this, that 
they have exhauſted moſt of thoſe Subjects 
which are capable of _— Writings at once 
entertaining and uſeful. We have only the 
Gleanings of their rich Harveſt ; and there- 
fore our Readers maſt not be ſurpriz d, that 
we ſometimes fer them a picking of Straws. 
To theſe Cauſes we may — 14 that lament- 
able Dullneſs which is at pr ent ſo univerſally 
complained of. And as Dullneſs is ever infec- 
tious, we poor Eſſay- Writers muſt not pre- 
tend to be exempted from the common Cala- 
mity. To be dull with Deſign is a 1 
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which will not bear Water at preſent, when 


it is ſo much owing to Chance, if ever we are 


otherwiſe. 


IN Juſtice however to the learned World at 
preſent, it muſt be owned, that it has lately 


produced ſome Performances of great Value 


and Uſefulneſs, on very important Subjects, 


articularly in Morality, My intelligent 
en will quickly perceive, that J have in 
my Eye thoſe two incomparable Treatiſes, the 
Religion of Nature delineated, and the Inqui- 
ry into Beauty and Virtue; Works which can- 
not fail of being eſteemed while Mankind haye 


101 regard left for good Senſe, or uſeful Know-. 


ledge. But alas! Productions of this kind go 
bur il] down with the generality of Readers; 
and a Miſcellaneous Writer who ſhould at any 
time fall into that Strain, would procure little 


Thanks for his Pains. And Works of Fancy 


which are any way truly valuable, are at 
preſent roo ſcarce, to warm us ſufficiently by 
their Influence. So that on the whole, con- 
ſidering the Character of the Age we live in, 
and the numerous Defects our Compoſitions 
neceſſarily labour under, we may apply every 
week to our Writings that humorous Reflec- 


tion which La Bruyere did once to his; If 


they do not take, we may wonder they 
© ſhould not; but if they do take, we may 
vonder as much how they ſhould.” 


Jam, &c. 


Ne 59. 
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1 


To HIBERNIcAs. 

Magnum proventum poetarum annus hic attulit, PI I x. 

STIR, | 
R Journaliſis have lately thought 
-4 4 ES fit to communicate to the Publick 
„E 
650 Horace. He is one of the Authors 
es of Antiquity who can never be too 
much admired, for the Beauty and Variety of his 


Compoſitions, the Delicacy and Juſtneſs of his 
Reflections, and the inimitable Art he has of 


always appearing new every time he is read; 


being every where ſo rich in Senſe, that 
we are perpetually making new Difcoveries 
in bim, and may conſtantly apply to him 


Milton's Character of that noble Species of 
Writing, 5 


Where more is meant than meets the Ear. 


Ix is therefore always with ſingular Plea- 
ſure I obſerve thoſe worthy Attempts which 
are made to render into Engliſb any Parts 


of ſo great and uſcful an Author. But at the 
Vo I. II. D 


ſame 


ſeveral Tranſlations of Odes from 
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. {ame time, conſidering how many have been 
battled in it already, I am ready to tremble 
for the adventurous Perſon who undertakes to 
give us a Tranſlation of the whole, as ſeems 
to be the Deſign of one or more of thoſe 
Gentlemen, whoſe Specimens have been pub- 
liſhed ſome weeks ſince in the London Jour- 
nal. $37 L | ; 

I Do not pretend to Criticiſm enough, to 

make a Judgment on thoſe Performances. 

Bur this I cannot help thinking, that fo cloſe 

and ſcrupulous a Tranſlation of Horace as 

ſſeems to be there promiſed, 'is' what our 

Language will not bear. It is extremely dif- 

L . Hiculr, at once to preſerve the Spirit and the 
3 Words of an Author. In endeavouring the 
former, we are apt to fly off from his Mean- 
| 1 ing ; and in adhering too cloſely to the lat- 

I ter, we are in equal danger of creepingafter 

EZ him in a ſervile manner. And truly I appre- 

hend this laſt to be the worſe Error of the 

4 two: For, as my Lord Bacon obſerves, in 

1 tranſlating the Writings of Antiquity, the 

Spirit of the Original is apt to evaporate, 

unleſs a new Spirit be transfuſed into them 

i | by the Tranſlator. And certainly this Obſer- 

| vation will hold much more in Poetical Pro- 

|. ductions; there being greater reaſon to fear, 
that a Tranſlator ſhould not be able to come 
up to the Poetry, than that he ſhould: miſs 

the preciſe Meaning of his Original. A Rea- 
IA der ar leaſt will be much better ſatisfied with a 

_ Tranſlation, where the Author's Senſe is 

| beauti; 


- 
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beautifully expreſſed, tho not exactly in his 
own Phraſe, than where it is perhaps more 
truly repreſented, but in a dry and ſpiritleſs 
manner; otherwiſe we muſt have had more 
Admirers of Hobbes's Tranſlation of Homer, 
than of Mr. Pope's. 

Ix tranſlating the two following Odes, I 
have endeayoured equally to ſhun the Licence 
of an Imitation, and the Reſtraint of a Lite- 


ral Verſion. You will readily perceive, that . 


they cannot pretend an Exemption from Cen- 
ſure; and indeed I am too ſenſible of their 
Defeats, to defire their Publication on any 
other account, than as they may excite 
others to vindicate, by their more excellent 
Performances, an Author who has ſuffered 
Injuries from ſo many other Hands as well as 
mine; that as in the Multitude of ill Tranſla- 
tors, and Commentators, he has received great 
Injuſtice, ſo he may, ſome time or other, be 


relieved by the Numbers of thoſe who have 
Strength and Genius ſufficient for it. If a 


good Tranſlation of Horace is ever to be ex- 


pected, it muſt be from ſome ſuch happy Con- 


junction in his favour ; for I fear much, it 
will always prove, as it has done hitherto, 
roo hard a Task for any one Man. 


I am, &. IR, 
Tour very humble Servant, 
MusoPpniLus. 
D 2 Horace, 


iv - 


LEN 
Ld 
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Horace, Book I. ODE XXVIII. 


ro Winds expos d, and waſh'd by eu ry Wave, | 


| Deny'd Mankind's laſt Privilege, a Grave, 
See, where thy poor Remains, Archytas, lie, 
Whoſe mighty Mind ouce graſp'd both Earth and Sy! 
Say then, what did _— thy nice Survey 

Of the wide World, and far extending Sea ? 

dat did it boot, that thou by Art cou dſt ſoar 


. Above the Planets, and their Cour ſe explore; 


the awful Spaces where they roll, 
And with them travel round the radiant Pole ; 
Since all thy vaſt Diſcov'ries could not charm 
The Futes, or ſhield from Death's impartial Arm? 
THIS is the Fate al Humane Kind mu#? ſhare ; 
Tithon at Jaft is vaniſb d into Air; 
While Tantalus, condenm d to endleſs Hoe, 
Sits fretting in th eluſive Floods below; 
Whom Fortune once with ev'ry Bleſſing ſtor d, 


And Gods themſelves vouchſaf d to grace his Board. 


Minos the Juſt has yielded too to Fate, 

The Friend 9 Jore, aud Partner of his State. 
And He, the Sage, whom you with jus? Applauſe 
Mill own beſt skill d in Nature and her Laws, 
Who by convincing Proofs bad made it plain, 
That Souls withdraw but to return again, 

And Death deteſted Empire o'er Mankind 
Extends to Body only, not to Mind; 


Dr ever now diſmiſs'd, no more ſurvives, 


To vouch his boaſted Magazine of Lives. 

One gloomy Night for all Mankind remains, 
And once wwe all muſt tread the ſnadowy Plains. 
Mars ſweeps away th* ambitious Sons of Fame, 


Who boſe their Being to acquire a Name. 


And greedy Sailors to their Ruin brave, 
In ſearch of Treaſure periſhin the Wave. 


The 
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The cruel Fates to none Compaſſion ſhow, ' 

But Old and Toung without diſtinction go. 

What wonder then that I my Fate ſhould find 

On theſe rough Shores, from Winds and Waves combin'd? 
YE T ſlay, kind Mariner, nor let thy Hand 

Withhold the Tribute of the common Sand, 

To cover up my whitening Bones, which lie 

To Seas expos'd, and an inclement Sky. 

For which good Office, when the rifing Storm 

Shall ſtrip the Woods, and Adria's Gulf deform, 

Amidſt the Tumult mayſt thou ſafely ſleep, 

And Neptune guard thee thr v' the rolling Deep; 

Nor gracious Jove be wanting to repay 

With Wealth thy Dangers in the wat'ry Way. 

But if, proud Man, the pious AF you ſcorn, 

Nor care your Offspring the Neglect ſbou d mourn, 

Expett the ſame hard Fates to wait on the, 

When thou deſpis d, as I am now, ſhall be ; 

To thy cold Corps no friendly Hand come-near 


With Cypreſs Shade, or decently inter. 

My Execrations are not vainly loft ; 

No Off rings ſhall appeaſe my injur d Ghoſt. 
Make no delays ; the Task is quickly done ; 
Thrice ſtrow the Sand, and thou art free to run. 


Book IT. ODE XVII. 


7 IS true, my Cottage mean and low, 

Not built for Grandure, but for Eaſe, 
No Ivory Cornices can ſhow, | 

Nor Ceilings wrought with Gold diſplays. 


No Cedar Beams for Pomp and State, 
(To Nature Names confeſt unknown) 

Repoſe their great and precious Weight 
On Pillars of the Parian Stone, 


D 3 Not 
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* Not drop'd an accidental Heir | 
3 To ſome old Kinleſs Miſer's Means, 
'þ No wealthy Vaſſal's Gifts I wear, 


2 Rich purple Veſts and ſweeping Traius. 

x | But Virtue, and a little Senſe 

a Have ſo endear d me to the Great, 

5 That, Thanks to bounteous Providence, 

Nor have, nor want I an Eſtate. 

Bleſt in my little Sabine Field, 
PU neither Gods above implore, 

Nor, ſince in ſneaking Arts unshill'd, 
Hang on my wealthy Friend for more. 


From Day to Day with equal Pace $f F. 


Our ſliding Moments fteal away; | 
Nor is the fleeting Moon's Increaſe * 

Ought but her Progreſs to Decay. 2 
Yet you, amus d with airy Dreams, ; 


Forgetful that the.Grave is near, | 
Are buſy'd with your endleſs Schemes | 
O pleaſant Seats, and Houſes here. 


The Bounds of Nature for your Mind 
Too little ſeem, and you are poor, 
"Unleſs the Ocean be confird 
T* enlarge your Borders on the Shore. 


Nay more, profanely._you leap ver 
Your peaceful Neighbours antient Bounds 


Invade the weak unfriended Poor, | 
And ſeize his patrimonial Grounds. 


Expelld 
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Expell'd by you from their Abodes, 
The tender Wife and Husband fly ; 
In vain they invocate their Gods; 


In vain their belpleſs Infants cry. 


And yet this dearly bought Eſlate 
How quickly muſt its Owner leave ? 

The wealthy Miſer's laſt Retreat, 
And ſureſt Portion, is the Grave. 


What would you more? Impartial Earth 
Wraps m her Lap with equal Care 

The High and Low; nor Royal Birth 
Preſerves its poor Diſtinttions there. 


Not all Prometheus' boaſted Art 
Could ever furly Charon ſiwvay, 
Nor Gold itſelf work on his Heart 
To waft him back into the Day, 


Proud Tantalus and all his Race 
He holds in Chains; the Royal Kin 
In vain implorè the ſmalleſt Grace. 
Empire no Patent has for Sin. 


Tet calPd, or not, the Poor he hears, 
And in his laſt and painful ftrife 

To his Aſſiſtance ſtraight repazrs, 
And carries off his Load of Life, 
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N® 60. Saturday, May 21, 1726. 


To the AuTHoR of the Dublin Journal. 


— 


— Hem, vir viro quid præſiat? Ter. 


SIR, 


HE Philoſophers in all Ages have 

recommended to us the Knowledge 
of ourſelves as the beſt and moſt 
n uſeful Study, and the Acquiſition 
of it as the higheſt and cleareſt Evidence of 
Wiſdom. Philoſophers howeyer have not 
been always able to make good their own 
Claim to it. They as well as other Men 
have ſuffered themſelves to be too much 
25 by Appearances in this Science, no 
eſs than in others; and have frequently had 


ſo little Wiſdom, as to imagine themſelves 


the ſole Proprietors of it, and to exclude all 
others from having any ſhare in it. This 
Error could only have proceeded from over- 
rating themſelves, or undervaluing the reſt of 
Mankind : and either of theſe demonſtrates 
the want of Self. Knowledge, ſince the Worth 
of a Man is always'to be eſtimated by com- 


paring it with that of others; and it will be 


found, upon making the Compariſon, that 
| | : there 


r af : 4 
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there is not ſuch a prodigious Difference in 
this matter among Men as we commonly are 
too apt to imagine. | 

Ir happens a little unluckily too, that 
Philoſophical Minds are more apt to fall into 
this Miſtake than others. For employing all 
their Time and Studies in general Specula- 
tions and abſtract Inquiries, they are ſhut out 
from a particular acquaintance with Men and 
Things. So that knowing little beſides them- 
ſelves, and their own Ideas, they are igno- 
rant of all that Worth and Wiſdom which 
may be abroad in the World; and by that 
means beger in themſelves a fond Belief of 
their being among the reſerved few who 
have monopolized all uſeful Knowledge, and 
rational Notions. And this Circumſtance, at 
the ſame time that it is the occaſion of many 
Learned Men being proud and poſitive, is 
one of the beſt Arguments why they ſhould 
be juſt the contrary. bis 5 

NorTHIiNG is more likely to betray Men 
into a criminal Conduct towards their Fellow- 
Creatures than an imagined Superiority over 
them, either in natural or acquired Accom- 
pliſhments. It fills chem wit — 
Notions, and unſociable Diſpoſitions towards 
them. When we look on onr Neighbours 
with Contempt, we ſhall hardly forbear to 
treat them with Unkindneſs; if it be not in- 
deed Unkindneſs and Injuſtice too, to contemn 
Men at all, unleſs upon clear Evidences of 
their Diſhoneſty and Wickedneſs. For the 

2 


Opinion 
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Opinion of Worth being what all Men ſeek, 
and the Deſire of it injurious to none, the 
Poſſeſſion of it is a real Good, which ought 
not to be taken from any Man, without the 
{ſtrongeſt Conviction of his having forfeited 
it. Acting any otherwiſe is making our- 
ſelves the only Standard of Wiſdom and 
Merit ; and we may with as good a grace 
claim the Government of the Univerſe as our 
own undoubted Right and Privilege. This 
at leaſt is certain, that immoderate Self- 
Eſteem, and Contempt of others as a more 
baſe and unworthy kind of People, have 
been the true ſource of Tyranny in all Ages 
and Nations of the World. And for this very 
reaſon thoſe wile and brave Northern People, 
to whom we owe the Origin of all the free 
Conſtitutions now in Europe, made it the 
firſt part of their Polity, that the common 
Conſent ſhould be the Rule of Government. 
But in regard that could not be always ob- 
tained, and the Capacities of the whole 
Community were ſuppoſed to be equal, to 
prevent the ill Conſequences of different 
Opinions, they all agreed, that the Mind of 
the Majority ſhould ſtand for the Conſent of 
the Whole; every Man wiſely preſuming 
that the Wiſdom of the greater Number would 
be more than that of the Leſs, and conſe- 
quently that there would be greater Safety in 


following it. And hence perhaps it is, that 


our Parliaments have been uſually ſtyled the 


Wiſdom of the Nation. However that 0 
this 
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this is ſure, that this Conſtitution never was 
violated, or given up. without introducing 
Tyranny, and all the Calamities attending it. 
Ir we look into the World, we ſhall find 
but little reaſon for Men to be much exalted 
on any Account whatſoever. Providence 
has been exceeding careful in this reſpect, 
that all valuable Bleſſings ſhould. be pretty 
equally diſtributed among Men, in order to 
keep them in a mutual dependence one upon 
the other, and to fortify the Duties of Hu- 
manity by Conſiderations of Intereſt. Thus 
no Man is rich enough to be above the Fa- 
vour, nor great enough never to ſtand in 
need of the Aſſiſtance of others. And in 
point of Wiſdom, the Difference among Men 
is ſtill leſs. Every Man ſeems to be ſatisfied, 
that he has enough: and nothing can be a 
greater argument of the equal Diſtribution 
of any thing, than that all Men are content 
with their ſhare of it. | 
Ir is a common ſaying among Men of 
Letters, who have not been born to ſome 
conſiderable ſhare of the Goods of Fortune, 
that the World is unequally divided. They 
imagine they are the only People of Merit 
in it, and conſequently think themſelves ill 
uſed that any others ſhould be richer.in its 
external Enjoyments. This is the Effect both 
of great Preſumption and great Ignorance ; 
Preſumption, in thinking ſo highly of them- 
ſelves, and Ignorance, in reckoning ſo con- 
temptibly of others. If Abilities are to be 
12 2 1 eſtimated 


8 
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eſtimated according to their Efficacy in pro- 
moting either our own Happineſs, or the 


publick Welfare, which ſeems to be the moſt 


reaſonable way of proceeding, it will not be 


found, that the odds lie on the fide of the 


greateſt Wits, or the fineſt Underſtandings. 
There is a certain plain and beaten Road of 
thinking, which we call Experience, that 
directs Men much better in the Affairs of 
Life, than the fine and airy Schemes of cu- 
rious and ſpeculative Heads : and this ſort 


of Knowledge is much oftner to be met with 


among the Mercantile or Mechanick World, 
than in the Cloſets of Philoſophers. He is a 
wiſe Man, who chuſes the beſt Ends, and 
diſcovers the fitteſt Means for the . accom- 
pliſhment of them. Now, I think, ir needs 
not much labour to prove, that as the beſt 
End Men can purſue is their own Happineſs 
in conjunction with the Good of others, ſo 
this End has at all times been much more 
effectually purſued by Men of moderate Ta- 
lents and good common Senſe, than by thoſe 


of greater Genius and cloſer Reflection, who 


have uſually too many things in view, and 


ſtart too much Game, to go ſucceſsfully upon 


any one Scent. | 
Bes1DEs, ſince we know not how great 
Mens Abilities may be till they are tried, 
how can we know that thoſe who have never 
had leiſure to apply themſelves to ſcientific 
Diſcoveries, might not have made as great 
Advances in them as any others, had they 
+ ever 
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ever made the Experiment ? A Proficiency 
in Science or Literature, is not the only true 
Touchſtone of a Man's Capacity. Domeſtick 
Affairs, Trade and Commerce, require as 
much Prudence and Sagacity, in order to 


their right Management, as it does Thought 
or Invention, to trace the Nature of Things. 


or compoſe ſome elaborate Diſſertation on 
a Point of abſtract Knowledge, or critical 
Learning. And if the Uſe to which Talents 


of any kind are applied, be of any moment 


in the Value of him to whom they belong. 
they who employ them in ſuch uſeful and 
honeſt Occupations, ſeem to have a much 
fairer Title to our Eſteem, than ſuch as are 
wholly taken up in contemplative Exerciſes, 
where all that is gained ſerves only to gratify 
a yain Curioſity, or a luxurious Imagination. 
Ir is true, there are ſeveral Parts of Learn - 
ing which render Men exceeding uſeful and 
proſitable Members of Society, and which it 
is neceſſary for the publick Good, that ſome 
Men ſhould be eminently skilled in. But 
what then ? Is that an Argument, that they 
who excel in ſuch Arts ſhould look down 
with diſdain upon other Members of the So- 
ciety, equally uſeful and neceſſary as them. 
{elves ; and this only becauſe they want ſome 
of thoſe Qualifications which it neirher is 
poſſible, nor would be convenient, that all 
ſhould be equal -Sharers in? This is ſome- 
thing like the Conteſt between the Belly and 
the other Members of the Human Body, — 
| the 


—— 


? 
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the famous Apologue, by the dextrous Ap- 
8 of which Menenins Agrippa al- 
ayed that terrible Sedition in the Roman 
State, when the People retired to the Mons 
Sacer. Far lels reaſonable then is it, or be- 
coming in thoſe who have only acquired the 
Knowledge of Arts which ſerve for nothing 
but Curiofity and Amuſement, to aſſume to 


themſelves a ſuperior Air, and cry out Apage 
Vulgus ! to the reſt of Mankind. 5 


Since the Temper and Diſpoſitions of 
Men are ſo extremely various; ſince theſe 
are ſo apt to biaſs and prejudice us in our 


Inquiries after Truth; ſince Objects appear 


ſo differently to different Minds; ſince it 
is owned almoſt impoſſible that the ſame 
Reaſon ſhould make the ſame Impreſſion on 
every Underſtanding ; and ſince the Adepts 
in all kinds of Science are every day making 


new Diſcoveries, and rejecting Opinions they 


formerly held for certain and demonſtrative : 
In a word, ſince ſome or every one of theſe 
Difficulties occur, more or leſs, N the way 
to true and real Knowledge, it ſeems our 
wiſeſt and ſafeſt courſe to be leſs poſitive and 
dogmatical in our Deciſions, and to put an 
end to thoſe empty Wranglings and Diſputes 
which have ſo long plagued Mankind, made 


Bigotry a Science, and Perſecution a De- 


monſtration. Even ſome who diſclaim all 
Bigotry, and cry out moſt againſt Reſtraints 
on the Reaſon and Judgment of Mankind, 
can upon occaſion ſhew themſelves as opi- 
nionative 
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nionative and obſtinate in the defenſe of their 
Tenets as the moſt Orthodox of their Neigh- 
bours. And tho we have new Syſtems of 
Infideliry almoſt every Year, yet the preſent 
Scheme is always ſtrict Demonſtration ; and 
all Gainſayers are a Set of defigning Hypo- 
crites, or hot- brain d Enthuſiaſts, who have 


not the leaſt Claim either to common Ho- 


neſty, or common Senſe. You are deſired 
indeed to think with all Freedom: ; bur pray, 
ler not this be underſtood to extend towards 
what thoſe Gentlemen call Free-rhinking ; 
that is a Hitherto ſhalt thou come, and no 
farther. Every one who ſhall dare to at- 
rack that ſhall find, that Zeal and Reproach, 
Wrath and Perſecution, are not confined to 
one ſide of the Queſtion, but may indifferent - 
ly ſerve to promote the Cauſe of either Tyran- 
ny or Liberty, of Ignorance or Knowledge. 
AND after all, what ſhould we gain on a 
ſuppoſition of the Truth of any of thoſe 


Schemes which have been propagated with 


ſo much Induſtry, and with ſo much Pro- 
fuſion of falſe Learning, and unfeigned Zeal ? 
Why truly the valuable Privilege of knowing 
ourſelves to be very unhappy ; and we might 
fay, as Mr. Prior does, in his Ode to the 
late Earl of Halifax, | Vas 2 


1f we ſee right, we ſee our Woes : 
Then what avails it to have Eyes 7 

From Ignorance our Comfort flows ; 
And g orrou from our being wiſe. 


THESE 
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Tusk have been, and ever will be the 
Effects of Mens over-yaluing themſelves on 
account of their great Knowledge, and being 
pertinacious in defenſe of their Opinions. 
Authority flows from Eſteem, as Power from 
Dominion; ſo that when once a Man comes 
to get an immoderate conceit of himſelf, he 
will as naturally expect, that others ſhould 
ſubmit to his Judgment, as one who has 2 
conſiderable Stake in his Country does to 
have a Seat in Parliament, and ſome Influence 
on the Adminiſtration of the publick Affairs. 
And how much this tends to weaken our 
good Diſpoſitions, and make us breathe a 
contentious and tyrannical Spirit in all our 
Dealings with one another, I think has been 
ſufficiently ſhewn already, and will be very 
obvious to Men of Senſe and Reflection. 

I wiLL cloſe with this ſingle Obſerva- 
tion: Where Learning meets with a bene- 
volent Diſpoſition, which has been early 
under the culture of Humanity and good 
Breeding, it ſets off every other Accom- 
pliſnhment with double advantage. But if 
on the other hand it happens to fall upon 

ſlony Ground, it only renders the Soil hard- 
er and coarſer, and produces T horns, where 
Nature only intended ipoffenfive J/eeds. 
In the one Caſe it makes quiet honeſt Men, 
or elſe generous and undaunted Patriots ; 
and in the other, either a Generation of 
ſtupid Pedants, or noiſy and impertinent 
Scioliſts. 
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Scioliſts. It has improved many good Tem- 
pers, but ſeldom, if ever, mended a bad one. 


J am, SIR, Durs, &c. 


H1iBERNICUS. 


No 61. Saturday, May 28, 1726. 


To the AuTHoR of the Dublin Journal. 


He tibi erunt artes, paciſque imponere morem, 


Parcere ſubjectis, & debellare ſuper bos. VIX. 
SIX. 


: — HE Defire of Conqueſt, and 


Enlargement of Territory, ſeems 
to have been the governing Pal- 


REES ſion of the great Men of Anti- 


quity in all Ages, of which we have any 


Accounts that can be depended upon. A 


Golden Age, an Arcadian State of pure 


Love, and perfect Innocence, is a thipg 


which never exiſted but in the Imaginations 
of Poets. And all the Reaſonings of Philo- 


ſophers againſt immoderate Paſſions, and ir- 


regular Purſuits of Objects foreign to our 


true Happineſs, have not been able to ex- 


tinguiſh this powerful Inclination in the Hearts 


of thoſe, who having been born to Greatneſs 
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and Empire, have looked on themſelves as a 
ſuperior Species of Mortals, and conſequently 


obliged to diſtinguiſh themſelves from the 


reſt of Mankind by a Courſe of Actions 


which might beget Wonder and Aſtoniſhment 


in the Minds of all below them. 

AMoNs the Heathens a revengeful and 
implacable Dilpofition was eſteemed one of 
the traeſt Characters of a noble and elevated 


Soul: And to forgive an Injury, or even not 


to repay it with the moſt exemplary Ven- 
geance, the greateſt degree of Baſeneſs and 
Puſillanimity. Courage was the Quality, 
which beyond all others entitled the Poſſeſſor 
to true Glory. Fame, Command, and Dig- 
nity were in a manner appropriated. to it. 
And Eloquence, with the other Arts- of 
Peace, however cultivated in States which 
were already grown great and powerfal, yer 
even there were accounted no more than ſe- 


condary Accompliſhments. But in all new- 


formed and riſing Societies they were totally 
neglected, and ſometimes the Study and 


Practice of them expreſly prohibited, as cri- 


minal and dangerous to the State. 


CHRISTIANITY came into the World on 
purpoſe to teach Men a purer and more refi - 


ned Morality, than they had been yet ac- 


quainted with. The forgiveneſs of Injuries 
is a Precept almoſt peculiar to it; and the 
. for a ſincere and univerſal Bene- 
volence are placed in the ſtrongeſt Light, and 
enforced by the moſt powerful an. 

. N t 
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It does not however appear, that all the 
Profeſſors of this divine and amiable Doctrine 
fully underſtood the Nature and Compaſs of 
irs Precepts. They indeed ſtrongly inculca- 
ted the Duties of Men in common Life, and 


ſhewed how inconfiſtent Wrath and Reſent- 
ment between private Perſons were with the 


Chriſtian Profeſſion. The Cruelty and Bar- 
barity of the Spectacles in the Roman Amphi- - 


theatres had filled their Minds with a juſt Ab- 
horrence of ſuch unnatural and wicked PraQti- 
ces. And to decide Controverſies by Duel, 
or ſingle Combat, was always held by them 
as unlawful and unchriſtian. But with reſpect 
to publick Matters, they had not the fame 
good and juſt Notions. The Wars, which 
their Emperors undertook either for the ſake 


of Glory, or the Enlargement of the Roman 


Dominion, were never condemned by them. 


On the contrary, they prayed for the Suc- 


ceſs of thoſe cruel and unjuſt Enterprizes, and 
animated each other to contribute to the De- 
ſtruction and Slavery of their poor Neigh- 
bours, who were endeavouring to free them- 
ſelves from the Uſurpation and Oppreſſion of 
a Succeſſion of the greateſt Tyrants and Mon- 


ſters that ever Heaven, in its Anger, had ſent - 


forth for the puniſhment of Mankind. To 
ſhed a ſingle Perſon's Blood was held a great 


and damuable Sin; but to lay waſte Kingdoms, 


and extirpate Nations, to gratify the brutal 
Pride and Barbarity of an Imperial Murderer, 
was not only innocent, but laudable and me- 

E 2 ritorious. 
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ritorious. And to the ſcandal of the Chriſtian 
Name, there are yet Monuments upon Re- 
cord, wherein Fathers of the Church have 
boaſted of their Zeal in promoting national 
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I = Cruelty, at the ſame time that they condem- 
4 | ned every thing contrary to Juſtice and Hu- 


How vain is Cuſtom, and how guilty Power? 
Slaughter is lawful made by the Exceſs ; 

Earth's partial Laws juſt Heaven muſt needs abhor, 
Mich greater Crimes allow, and damn the leſs *, 


[ Our Northern Anceſtors, whom the Ro- 
= mans, in their great Civility, were pleaſed to 
i term Barharians, tho a much politer People 
3 than themſelves, if wiſe Conſtitutions and 
good Laws be any Arguments of Politeneſs; 

did indeed take their full ſwing of Revenge 

on the Roman Empire for the Inſolence and 

Oppreſſion with which they had treated their 

| 8 Neighbours and Subjects; and proſecuted this 
Eb their Revenge with a greater degree of Fury 
pe and Ravage, than is perhaps ro be met with 

_ elſewhere in Hiſtory, At this time however 

they were all Heathens, and the Memory of 

the Roman Cruelties and Exactions continued 

yet freſh upon their Minds. But afterwards, 

18 when they had ſettled themſelves in their 

| new Conqueſts, they ſoon diſcovered more 
5 native Wiſdom and Goodneſs, than any who 
nad gone before them. And upon their em- 
pDracing of Chriſtianity, they ſhewed, that they 


entered farther into the Genius and Spirit of 
* Sir William Davenant. | 


3 manity among private Perſons. 
| 
| 
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it, than their more refined Predeceſſors. Tho 
they were all of a warlike Temper, yet they 
had ſuch a Senſe of the Calamities and Miſery 
which War brings upon Mankind, that they 
made it their ſtudy to prevent it, if poſſible, 
for the future, or at leaſt hinder: it from 
raging, ſo long and ſo cruelly as it had done 
in the former Ages of the World. For this 
purpoſe, they not only formed their Conſti- 
tutions, ſo as to preſerve the Liberties of eye- 
ry particular Society from the Encroachments 
of their own Princes, but reſtrain'd the Power 


of Princes in ſuch a manner as render'd it ex- 


tremely difficult, if not impoſſible, for them 
to extend their Conqueſts very far, and erect 
ſuch formidable Empires as ſome other Na- 
tions had done. The- Conqueſts they made 


were cantoned out into a great number of 


States and Principalities. And the Power being 
thus divided, no ſingle Potentate was able to 
diſtarb the publick Tranquillity, without be- 


ing ſoon brought to Reaſon by his next 


Neighbours. Or if any one of them hap- 
— to grow too powerful for his next 
eighbours, this iſſued in Alliances of conſi- 
derable Numbers of them, to check an Ambi- 
tion which threatned the Safety of them all. 
Tra1rs ſeems to have been the Original 
of what has been called of late Years he 
Ballance of Power, the Preſervation of which 


has been ſo much the Care of all our beſt and 
wiſeſt Princes. To it we owe, that Wars 


are now-a-days neither ſo long, nor fo bloody 
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as they were wont to be in former Ages, as 
eyery one knows who is the leaſt converſant 
in Hiſtory, Ir is this, which has bagiſhed 
falle Notions of Glory and Renown from 
among moſt Nations in Europe, and turned 


Mens Minds to Trade, Commerce, Agri- 


culture, and other honeſt and induſtrious 
Arts of Life, It is this, that keeps aſpiring 
and ambitious Princes in awe of their Neigh- 
beurs ; and not only hinders the Encroach- 
ments of Nation upon Nation, but preſerves 
very often the Freedom of States wighin 
themſelves. For whenever a Prince grows 
abſolute at home, it immediately ſtirs up the 
Jealouſy of his Neighbours, and prompts 
them, from a Principle of Self-preſeryation, 
to unite againſt him, | 

HEN CE we may obſerve the mutual De- 
pendence there is between this Ballauce of 


Poder among different States, and the Liber- 


ties of the People in every particular State, 


. . and how they tend to preſerve and ſtrengthen 


each other. Free Nations are not very fond 


of making Conqueſts and Depredations on 
their Neighbours, both from a Priaciple of 


Frugality, and becauſe they well know, that 
foreign Acquiſitions only ſerve to aggrandize 
the Prince, and enable him, if ſo inclined, 
more effectually to make himſelf Maſter of 
his People. And on the other hand, where 


the Balance of Power is pretty well eſta- 
bliſhed among the neighbouring States, Prin- 


ces are not under ſuch ſtrong Temptations to 
a attempt 
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attempt any thing againft their own People, 
having none of thoſe grand Deſigns to ſerve 
by it, which ambitious Princes conceive upon 
obſerving the Weakneſs of their Neighbours. 
Accordingly we find, that ever ſince the De- 
clenſion of the Roman Empire, all the Strug- 

les which have been made for reviving a new 

mpire in the Meſtern parts of the World, 
Have proceeded from abſolute Princes, and 
the Scheme has been as often defeated by the 
Union of thoſe States which enjoyed a greater 
ſhare of Freedom. Charles V. Solyman the 
Magnificent, Lewis XIV. Charles XII. of 
Sweden, and Peter late Czar of Muſtovy, 
all ſucceſſively purſued the Project of an Uni- 
verſal Monarchy, and were all abſolute in 
their own Dominions. Nor can we conceive, 
humanly ſpeaking, what could have hindered 
them from carrying their Point, had it not 
been for the early Coalition of the neighbour- 


ing States, to give a timely check to the 


Growth of their exorbitant Power. 

THESE Obſervations ſerve to ſhew the 
Juſtice, and the Neceſſity of entering into 
War for the Preſervation of the Ballauce f 


Power, even before Hoſtilities committed, 


or actual Injuries done by the Potentate 
grown too great for his Neighbours. The 
ap 4 of England who make any Figare in 
Hiſtory, have conſtantly purſued this Maxim. 
Henry VIII. who, if he was not one of the 
beſt, was certainly one of our wiſeſt Princes, 
by ſteadily adhering to it, not only preſerved 
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his own Dominions in Peace during his whole 


Reign, but contributed much to the Happi- 


neſs and Tranquillity of all Europe. His re- 
nowned Daughter, Queen Elizabeth, went 
in the ſame Track, and has the Bleſſings of 
many Nations following her for it to this Day. 
And none of our Princes have ever deviated 
from it, who were not either very weak, or 


guided by other Views than the publick Tran- 


quillity, or the Eaſe, Happineſs, and Liberty 
of their own People. 

Wer bave a Monarch at preſent on the 
Throne, who during the whole Courſe of his 
Reign, has conſtantly purſued theſe wiſe and 
generous Counſels. And we have reaſon 
ro bleſs God for a Prince of a Genius fo 
fuited to the Intereſt and Temper of the Peo- 
ple over whom he is placed. His Sword is 
neyer drawn to ſcatter Wrath and Deſolation 
among his harmleſs and unoffending Neigh- 
bours, but to avert thoſe Calamities from 
them all, and hinder any one aſpiring Man 
from making himſelf an univerſal Oppreſſor. 
This is indeed the way to true Glory; but it 
is not making Glory the Motive to Action. 
War itſelf loſes all irs Terrors, and becomes 
amiable, when carried on for ſuch wiſe and 
1 8 Purpoſes. Humanity, as well as Ju- 

ice, ſanctifies the taking up of Arms in 
ſo virtuous a Cauſe; and every one who 


goes out to Battle, may reflect with Pleaſure, - 
that he is not carry ing on the Cau/e of Va- 


nity 
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nity or Ambition, or fighting only for Lands, 
or for Laurels; but that he bears in his 
Hand the Intereſt of his COUNTRY, 
ſupports an Empire of Laws and Reaſon, 
in oppoſition to brutal Force and abſolute 
Will, vindicates the Rzghts of Nations, and 


contends for the Welfare and Happineſs of 


Mankind. wy 

War a Panegyrick is it on the Br:tifþ 
Nation, that they have been ſo long and ſo 
often not the Arbiters only, but the Defen- 
ders of Europe? And how ſhould it animate 
them to continue ſtill ſo, to conſider, that 


ry thereby perpetuate their own Happi- 
neſs, 


and preſerve that precious LIBER- 
TY, purchaſed at ſo much expence of Blood 
and Treaſure ? The Efforts making at pre- 
ſent, not only procure us the Bleſſings of 
many neighbouring States, but tend to ſe- 


Zure to us our own happy Conſtitution. If 


the preſent Criſis of Affairs ſhould determine 


in a War, we have the Satisfaction to know, 


that it is not for the ſake of Rapine, Blood- 
ſhed, or Conqueſt, but to avert thoſe very 
Evils from ourſelves, and many others. The 
antient Heroes uſed to animate their Sol- 
diers, when they came to an Engagement, 
with the airy Imaginations of Victory, Came, 
Dominion, and Empire. Theſe are poor 
and ſordid Conſiderations, in compariſon of 
thoſe which arm a Nation in defence of 
the Injured and Oppreſt. The one inſpire 
i ; only 
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only a falſe Bravery, the other a true and 
heroick Virtue. BRIT ONS, methinks, 
need no other Argument to urge their Reſolu- 
tion, than to ſee the Navies of their Coun- 
try ſpread over the Face of the Deep, grant- 
ing Peace and Protection to the Innocent 
and the Peaceable, and ſpeaking Terror and 
Defiance to the Tyrant and the Invader. 
And to fortify a Virtue raiſed from ſuch 
pure and noble Motives, they have only 
to imagine the Genius of the Br:#i/þ Em- 
pire addreſſing them in the Language of 


- Remember, O my Sons, the Laws, and Rights, 
The generous Plan of Pow'r deliver d down 
From Age to Age, by your renown'd Firefathers ; 
(So dearly bought, the Price of ſo much Blood) 
O let it never periſh in your Hands | 
But pionfly tranſmit it to your Children. 


Tam, SIR, 
Tour very humble Servant, 


HiBERNICUS. 


No 62. | Saturday, June 4+ 1726. 


To HiztRNicus. 
Des nominis bujus honorem. Hon. 
S 1 R, 


os have ſo often obliged me in 
<P, this way already, char 1 begin to 


has a Claim to ir for a much better Reaſon. 
The following Pieces are the genuine Remains 
of a reverend Gentleman, whole Writings 
have been received with univerſal Applaule. 
How theſe came to mils a Place in the printed 
Collection of his Works, I know not; but 


ſure the Publick ought not to be deprived of 


them, nor any other Production of ſo de- 
ſerving and excellent'a Perſon ; tho I am in- 
formed, there are a good many other Pieces 
of the ſame Hand, which have never yet ſeen 
the Light. 

k" 3 T ain, SI R, 


Tour very humble Servant, 


Mu$SOPHILUS, 
PIETY, 


OY IF think myſelf entitled to a Place in 
0 ZW your Paper, from a Right of Pre- 
' tcription. What I now ſend you, 
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PIETY, or the VISION. 


3 W 4A S when the Night in filent Sable fled, 


When chearful Morning ſprung with rifing red, 


When Dreams and Vapours leave to croud the Brain, 

And beſt the Viſion draws its heavenly Scene; 

Tuas then, as ſtumb ring on my Couch I lay, 

A ſudden Splendor ſeem'd to kindle Day, 

A Breeze came breathing in a fweet Perfume, 

Blown from eternal Gardens, filld the Room; 

And in a void of Blue, that Clouds inveſt, 

Appear'd a Daughter of the Realms of Reſt ; _ 

Her Head a Ring of golden Glory wore, 

Her honour'd Hand the ſatred Volume bore, 

Her Raiment gliſt' ring ſeem d a Silver White, 

And all her ſweet Companions Sons of Light. 
STRAIGHT as Igaz d, my Fear and Wonder grew, 

Fear barr'd my Voice, and Wonder fix'd my View ; 

When bo! a Cherub of the ſhining Croud 

That ſail'd as Guardians in her Azure Cloud, 


Fun d the ſoft Air, and downward ſeem'd to glide, 


And to my Lips a living Coal apply d. | 

Then while the Warmth on all my Pulſes ran, 

Diffufing Comfort, thus the Maid began. 
HERE glorious Manſions are prepar d above, 

© The Seats of Muſick, and the Seats of Love, 

© Thence I deſcend, and PTE TY my Name, 


Jo warm thy Boſom with celeſtial Flame, 


© To teach thee Praiſes mix d with humble Pray vs, 
© And tune thy Soul to fing Seraphic Airs- 

© Be thou my Bard.” A Viol here ſhe caught, 
(An Angels Hand the Cryſtal Viol brought) 
And as with awful Sound the Word was ſaid, 
She pour d a ſacred Union on my Head; 
Then thus proceeded : * Be thy Muſe thy Zeal, 
Dare to be good, and all my Joys reveal. 


* While. 


y 


= 


© The Child is GOD, and call him ] E SU S here. 
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© While other Pencils flatt riug Forms create, 

© And paint the gaudy Plumes that deck the Great; 

© [While other Pens exalt the vain Delight, 

© Whoſe wakeful Revel wakes the depth of Night ; 

© Or others ſoftly fing in idle Lines 

© How Damon courts, or Amaryllis ſhines ; 

© More wiſely thou ſelet# a Theme Divine, 

Fame is their Recompence, but Heav'n is thine. 
.* DESPISE the Raptures of diſcorded Fire, 

© Where Wine, or Paſſion, or Applauſe inſpire 

Lou reſtleſs Life, and Ravings born of Earth, 


© Whoſe meaner Subjefts ſpeak their humble Birth, 


© Like working Seas, that, when loud Winters blow, 
Not made for rifing, only rage below. : 

« Mine is a warm and yet a lambent Heat, 

More laſting ſtill, as more intenſely great, 

« Produc'd where Pray r, and Praiſe,and Pleaſure breathe, 
© And ever mounting whence it ſhot beneath. 

© Unpaint the Love, that how'ring over Beds, 

« From glitt ring Pinions guilty Pleaſure ſheds ; 

© Reſtore the Colour to the golden Mines + 

« With which behind the feather d Idol ſhines ; 

© To flow'ry Greens give back their native Care, 

© The Roſe and Lily, never his to wear ; 

© To ſweet Arabia ſend the balmy Breath; 

© Strip the fair Fleſh, and call the Phantom, Death 
© His Bou be ſabled ver, his Shaft the ſame, 

© And fork and point them with eternal Flame. 

* BUT urge thy Pow'rs, thine utmoſt Voice advance, 
© Make the loud Strings againſt thy Fingers dance; 
is Love that Angels praiſe, and Men adore, 
© *Tis Love Divine that asks it all and more. 
© Fling back the Gates of ever-blazing Day, 
© Pour Floods of liquid Light to gild the Way; 
And all in Glory wrapt, thro' Paths untrod 
& Purſue the great unſeen Deſcent of GOD. 

* Hail the meek Virgin, bid the Child appear, 


* He 


os 
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He comes, but where to reſt * A Manger nigh, 


* Make the Great Being in a Manger lie; 
© Fill the wide Sky with Angels on the Wing, 
* Make thouſands gaze, and make ten thouſand fing ; 
Let Men afflift him, Men he came to ſave, 
© And ſtill afflie# him till he reach the Grave ; © 
* Make him refign'd, his Loads of Sorrow meet, 
© And me, like Mary, weep beneath his Feet ; 
V bathe my Treſſes there, my Prayers rehearſe, 
* And glide in Flames of Love along thy Verſe. 

* AH! while I ſpeak, I feel my Boſom ſwell, 
* My Raptures ſmother what I long to tell. 
© *7is GOD! a preſent GOD! Thro' cleaving Air 
© I ſee the Throne, and ſee the J ES U S there 
* Plac'd on the Right. He ſhews the Wounds he bore, 
© (My Fervours oft have won him thus before) 
* How pleas d he looks ! My Words have reach'd his Ear; 
© He bids the Gates unbar, and calls me near.“ 

SHE ceas'd. The Cloud on which ſbe ſeem'd to tread, 
Its Curls unfolded, and around her ſpread ; | 
Bright Angels waft their Wings to raiſe the Cloud, 
And ſweep their Ivory Lutes, and fing aloud ; 

The Scene moves off, while all its ambient Sky 
Is turn d to wondrous Muſick as they fly; 
And ſoft the ſwelling Sounds of Mufick grow, 
And faint their Softneſs, till they fall below. 

MY downy Sleep the Warmth of Phoebus broke, 
And while my Thoughts were ſettling, thus I ſpoke. 
Thou beauteous Viſon ! on the Soul impreſi d, 
When moſt my Reaſon would appear to reſt, 
*Twas ſure with Pencils dipt in various Lights 
Some curious Angel limn d thy ſacred Sights; 
From blazing Suns his radiant Gold he drew, 
White Moons the Silver gave, and Air the blue. 
PII mount the roving Winds expanded Wing, 
And ſeek the ſacred Hill, and Light to fing ; 
(Tig known in Jewry well) FIl make my Lays 
Obedient to thy Summons, ſound with Praiſe. Pn 
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BUT ftill T fear, umvarm'd with holy Flame, 
Ttake for Truth the Hatt ries of a Dream; 
And barely wiſh the wondrous Gift I boaſt, 
And faintly practiſe whas deſerts it moſt. (diſplays 
INDULGENT LORD! whoſe gracious Love 
Joy in the Light, and fills the Dark with Eaſe ; 
Be this, to bleſs my Days, no Dream of Bliſs ; 
Or be, to bleſs the Nights, my Dreams like this. 


BACCHUS. 


A & Bacchus ranging at his lei ſure 
(Folly Bacchus, King of Pleaſure !) 
Charm'd the wide World with. Drink and 
And all bis thouſand atry Fancies, (Dances, 
Alas ! he quite forgot the while Sf 
His fav rite Vines in Lesbos Iſle. 

THE God, returning ere they dy d. 
Ah ! ſee my jotly Fauns, be cryd, 
The Leaves but hardly born and red, 
And the bare Arms for Pity ſpread : 
The Beaſts afford a rich Manure ; 
Fly, my Boys, to bring the Cure; 
"Op the Mountains, cer the Vales, - 
 Thro the Woods, and down the Dales; 
For this, if full the Cluſter grow, 
Tour Bowls ſhall donbly overflow. 

SO chear'd, with more officions Haſte 
They bring the Dung of ev'ry Beaſt ; 
The Loads they wheel, the Roots they bear, 
They lay the rich Manure with Care; 
White oft he calls to Labour hard, 
And names as oft the red Reward. 


14 | The 


| 
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THE Plants refreſd,new Leaves appear, 
The thick'ning Cluſters load the Tear ; 


The Seaſon ſwiftly purple grew, 


Wl 
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* The Grapes hung dangling deep with blue. 

= AVINETAR®D ripe, a Day ſerene. 

1 Now Calls them all to work again. 

L | © The Fauns thro every Furrow ſhoot 

1 To load their Flaskets with the Fruit; 

= And now the Vintage early trod, 

i The Wines invite the jovial God. 

1 ST ROW the Roſes, raiſe the Song, 

_ See the Maſter comes along ; 
| 


Luſty Revel join'd with Laughter, 

- Whim azd Frolick follow after : 
| The Fauns aſide the Vats remain 
F To ſhow the Work, and reap the Gain. 

| | ALL around, and all around | 
They ſit to riot on the Ground; 
A Veſel flands amidſt the Ring, | 
And here they laugh, and there they ſing ; 
Or riſe a jolly jolly Band, 
And dance about it Hand in Hand ; 
Dance about, and ſhout amain, 
Then ſit to laugh, and ſing again. 
Thus they drink, and thus they play 
The Sun, and all their Wits away. 

B UT, as an antient Author ſung, 
The Vine, manur'd with eyry Dung, 
From ev'ry Creature ſtrangely drew 
A Twang of brutal Nature too ; 

Twas hence in drinking on the Lawns 
New Turns of Humenrs ſeig d the Fauns.. 


. . 
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HERE one was crying out, by Jove! 
Another, Fight me in the Grove, 
This wounds a Friend, and that the Trees ; 
The Lion's Temper reigu d in theſe. 
ANOTHER grins, and leaps about, 
And keeps a merry World of Rout, 
And talks impertinently free, 
And twenty tall the ſame as he; 
Chatt'ring, airy, idle Kind : 
Theſe take the Monkey Turn of Mind. 
HERE. one, that ſaw the Nymphs which 
To peep upon them from the Wood, (ſtood, 
Steals off. to try if any Maid 


| 3 Be lagging late beneath the Shade : 


White looſe Diſcourſe another raiſes 
In naked Nature's plaineft Phraſes, 
And ev'ry Glaſs he drinks enjoys, 
With change.of Nonſenſe, Luſt, and Noſe ; 
Mad and careleſs, hot and vain : 
Such as theſe the Goat retain. 
ANOTHER arinks and caſts it up, 
And drinks, and wants another Cup ; = 
Solemn, ſilent, and ſedate, 
Ever long, and ever late, | 
Full of Meats, and full of Wine : 
This takes his Temper from the Swine. 
HERE ſome who hardly ſeem to breathe, 
Drink, and hang the Faw beneathy 
| Gaping, tender, apt to weep : 
Their Nature's alter d by the Sheep. 
'TWAS thus one Autumn al the Crew 
(IF what the Poets ſay be true) 
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While Bacchus made the merry Feaſt, 
Tnclin'd to one, or other Beaſt : 


And ſince, tis ſaid, for many a Mile 


He ſpread the Vines of Lesbos Iſle. 
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To the Aur ho of the Dublin Journal. 


Accedat huc ſuavitas quæ dam oportet ſermonum, atque 
morum, haudquaquam mediocre condimentum ami- 


tion, as it is one of the moſt dif- 
8 ficultly acquired, ſo is it one of the 
ESSZES uſcfulleſt Accompliſhments a Man 
can be maſter of. It is our Duty 

as well as Intereſt to aim at rendering ourſelves 
agrecable ro other Men. And tho it is in 
Converſation that Men have the greateſt Op- 
portunities of becoming ſo, yet there we com- 
monly find the greatgſt and moſt ſhameful 
Inſtances of their making themſelves other- 
wiſe ; there being no part of Life which has 
produced more Heart-burnings, Animoſities, 


and Diſſenſions among Men than this, which, 


according to the Intention of Nature, and 
N under 


HE Art of pleaſing in Converſa- 
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under right Management, is capable of pro- 
curing us ſo much Eaſe and Satisfaction. 

No doubt but there may be, and are Rules 
which may be of great uſe for regulating our 
Conduct in this Particular. But it is extreme- 
ly difficult, if not impoſſible, to eſtabliſh any 
10 general, as to reach all the Caſes which 
may happen; and at the ſame time fo plain, 
as to make the Application of them eaſy 
on any Emergency. The Humours of Men 


are ſubject to too much Variety, to be brought 


under any one Method whereby we may 


adapt ourſelves to them; and theſe -Humours 


operate ſo differently, according to the diffe- 
rent Circumſtances of Times, Places, and 
Perſons, that it muſt be left to every Man's 
own Prudence and Obſervation how to be- 
have in a multitude of Caſes. 

T a1s however ought not to diſcourage us 
from endeavouring to lay down Rules for our 
Behaviour in a Matter of ſo much Importance 
ro us. Tho we cannot provide againſt eyery 
Accident which may happen in Converſation, 
yet we may againſt ſome of the moſt conſi- 
derable. However out of our power it may 
be to pleaſe every one with whom we con- 
verſe, one would think it ſhould not be hard 
to avoid the Error of diſpleaſing. To know 
all things requiſite is perhaps the privilege of 
no Man ; but few are ignorant of ſuch as are 
dangerous. The way to Truth and Right is 
but one, while Errors and Miſtakes are in- 
numerable. The greateſt degree of Perfection 

F 2 there- 
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therefore we can hope for in moſt human 
Actions is, that they ſhall not be hurtful : 
and conſequently the beſt way of reaching 


Men their duty in ſuch Cafes is, inſtead of 


laying down poſitive Rules and Axioms, to 
point out ſome of the moſt dangerous and 
criminal Miſtakes, which they are apt to fall 
into; it being much eaſter for the moſt part 
to diſcoyer wherein we do amiſs, than to 
aſſign after what manner we may demean 
ourſelves perfectly right. "ITN 

Tax greateſt and commoneſt Weakneſs 
Men carry into company with rhem is mea- 
ſuring all Reaſon by their own; which is 
not only an Incroachment on the common 
Right of Mankind, bur defeats every End 
a Man can propoſe by converſing with others. 
For ir diſcovers too much Pride and Arro- 
gance, to gain the good - will of the Compa- 
ny, and makes a Man too ſufficient to re- 
ceive any improvement from them; nothing 
being ſo likely to keep a Man from Know- 
ledge and Wiſdom, as thinking he has them 
already; agreeable to the Nature of all Con- 
tentment, which conſtantly ſtifles the Deſire 
of any more Riches. And ſince theſe two 
are the only Advantages any reaſonable Man 
can expect from Converſation, whoever would 
be true to himſelf, ought to baniſh, if poſſi- 
ble, a Diſpoſition ſo little adapted to re- 
ceive them. | 


NEAR 


| 
| 
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NEA akin to this Infirmity is the pe- 
dantick Humour of deſpiſing all Subjects of 
Converſation but what are agreeable to 
our own turn of thinking, and wherein we 


have ſpent much Time and Study. A Law- 


yer of this Caſt is eternally for putting of 
Caſes, and thinks his Time loſt in any Com- 
pany, wherein the Diſcourſe turns not upon 
the Laws of the Land. A Phyſician will 
never be eaſy till he has talked the whole 
Company ſick, upon his darling and only 
uſeful Topick of Health. The Mathema- 
tician expects Demonſtration for every thing 
ſaid, and reckons them a ſet of very ſuper- 
ficial Fellows who can paſs an Evening toge- 
ther without talking of ſomething of which 
they may be abſolutely certain. The Gen- 
tlemen of the Belles Lettres look on all 
Converſation as dull and inſipid, which does 
not relate to the Refinement of Taſte, and 
Propriety of Speaking or Writing; as if the 
only End of Letters were to arrive at a Per- 
fection in uſing them. And on the other 
hand, the Philoſopher imagines every thing 
uſeleſs and trifling, which does not clear up 
{ome general Propoſition, or eſtabliſh a fa- 
vourite Notion -; and makes the whole Bu- 
ſineſs and Pleaſure of Life to conſiſt in rea- 
ſoning and diſcourſing about it. All People 
of this Complexion are too particular to give, 
and too delicate to receive Pleaſure in com- 
mon Converlation. They pretend to be too 
much refined ** to participate 
3 
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4 in their Satisfactions; and are no more fit to 
1 come into mixt Company, than ſplenetick 
4 | People into the open Air. They expect too 
= much from Society, and ſo cannot fail of 
4 being diſappointed when they come into it. 
And as all Diſappointments create Chagrin, 
and Chagrin is ever infectious, it is no won- 
= der that Perſons ſo nice and tender ſhould 
6 5 render themſelves generally diſagreeable to 
4 ä thoſe with whom they converſe. 
. Ir Men conſult either their own Eaſe, or 
the Satisfaction of their Company, they will 
find it neceſſary to yield to the prevailing 
Humour, whenever it is innocent; and join 
3 in Diſcourſe, without reflecting ſeverely on 
i its Uſefulneſs or Importance. It is much 
1 more important to comply with a Company 
$ Z in things indifferent, and thereby preſerve 
2 their good Humour, than to interrupt rheir 
4 chearful and friendly, tho perhaps trifling 
Converſation, under pretence of informing 
| their Judgment, and improving their Minds. 
| Beſides that it is an Argument of a great as 
| well as good Mind, that it can accommodate 
itſelf to a variety of Circumſtances, and ei- 
ther bend, or relax itſelf as there is occaſion, 
Such a Diſpoſition will make a Man eaſy 
and acceptable in all Companies, and enable 
4 Him to — both Entertainment and In- 
13 itruction from the Diſcourſes of honeſt un- 
g learned Men, as well as from thoſe of greater 
| Knowledge and Underſtanding ; whereas a 
43 falſe Delicacy expoſes a Man to more Unea- 
A | ſineſs 
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ſineſs than Nature ever meant him, and de- 
rives him of a thouſand Advantages and 

leaſures in Society, which Minds leſs em- 

baraſſed are open to receive. And tho to 

Men of Genius and Speculation it may ſeem 

low to diſcourſe upon common Aﬀairs, yet 

it enlarges our Knowledge much more than 4 
reaſonivg upon general Principles, and the 7 
Nature of Things, where every Inquiry en- 
groſſes our whole thoughts, and ſhuts every N 
thing elſe out of our Minds. And if we 1 
compare the two with a view to the ten- 

dency each has, either to enlarge our Bene- 

volence and Regard for our Company, or to 

leſſen our overweening Conceit of our 

ſelves ; I fanſy there will be little occaſion 

to diſpure on which fide the Advantage lies: 

the uſual Effects of the one being a tenacious 

Struggle for Victory, a high Eſteem of our 

own ſuperior Underſtanding, and a ſtrong 
Contempt of our Antagoniſts, not to men- 

tion the Clamour, and ſometimes Quarrels 

which are apt to ſtart up when People are in 

full cry of an Argument; while the other, if 

it does no great Good, is ſeldom attended 

with much Hurt, which, in the preſent Cir- 

cumſtances of human Affairs, is the beſt that 

can be ſaid of moſt things. 

ANOTHER Error in Converſation, which has 

produced many ill Conſequences, and ſeldom 

fails to put Company into diſorder, is the 

buffooning Humour of running into ex- 

ceſſiye Strains of Mirth and Pleaſantry. 


F 4 This 
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This in ſome proceeds from a miſtaken No- 
tion of pleaſing. They find Laughter to be 
an agree able Senſation themſelves, and ſo are 


willing to communicate the Pleaſure to o- 


thers. But it is very certain, that as Peo- 
ple ſeldom laugh when they are moſt pleaſed, 
ſo they are not always well pleaſed when 
they Jaugh moſt. For this reaſon boiſtrous 
Mirth is conſtantly look'd upon as Clow- 
niſhneſs and Ruſticity in all civil and well- 


bred Companies. However, tho it ſeems to 


be pretty much agreed, that the violent 
Agitation itſelf is indecent and unmannerly, 
4 there has not been due care taken to 

aniſn out of Converſation that which ex- 
cites it. For Satire and Ridicule, which are 
the main Provocatives to Laughter, ſtill 
keep their 2 among us, and are rec- 
koned the chief Embelliſhments of Diſcourſe 
by all who aim at the Character of Wits. 


HE muſt have had little Acquaintance 


with Mankind, who fees not how pernicious 
this petulant Humour has been. And if we 
reflect on the Principle it proceeds from, we 
muſt conclude it an immoral and unmanly 
thing to indulge it. Want of Reverence 

towards one another is the firſt Inlet to e- 
very thing unſociable; and no Man can 
ridicule another without failing in point of 
Reverence. Add to this, that in ridiculing 
any Perſon, we always make a Compariſon 
between his Weakneſs and our own Supe- 
riority, and conſequently expreſs Pride 55 
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Ill nature at once; which two things render i 
a Man very diſagreeable to all he converſes | _ 
with. ; | : * 

Wok v ER deſires to conciliate the Good- | . 
will and Eſteem of Mankind, muſt endea- 1 


vour to weed this out of his Converſation 
as much as poſſible. Tho it paſſes now 
under the modeſt and plauſible Name of 
Raillery. yet every body knows, that it 
was originally Railing, which becauſe no 
body would take without Blows, Men of a 
more Wit than Courage made this Improve- 
ment upon it, the more effectually to hurt 
others, and ſecure themſelves. The Injury 
therefore is now the greater, as it is more 
artfully concealed ; and conſequently thoſe 
that find themſelves injur'd will conceive the 
5 and keener Reſentment of it, and 
ook about for the ſureſt and ſilenteſt Me- 
thods of Revenge. The moſt benevolent {= 
and honeſt Diſpoſitions will ſooneſt take fire 
upon Occaſions: of this nature, nothing be- 
ing ſo grievous to them as to be leſſened in 
the Eſteem of thoſe they loye, and no 
People being more expoled than they to 
ſuch Inſults ; their Blemiſhes reſembling the 
Scars of a beautiful Face, which are always 
more remarkable than the regular Features, 
and the conſtant Marks that Fools and en- 
vious People take of them: whereas Cha- 
racters altogether vitious, and Faces in- 
tirely deformed, generally have the = 

uc 
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luck to paſs without being taken ſuch par- 
ticular notice of. 5 

I am very far from thinking that all Wit 
and Mirth ought to be baniſhed from Con- 
verſation. What I have ſaid only condemns 
the practice of carrying it on till it becomes 
offenſive to Company; which he muſt be a 
very weak Man who does not know when 
it is ſo, and a very ill one, if when he does 
know it, he nevertheleſs perſiſts in it. To 
give pain to our Fellow -· Creatures, in order 


to procure any advantage to ourſelves, is 
allowed to be criminal by every body; but 


certainly it is much more ſo, to do it when 
we can propoſe no End at all by it. And 
thoſe who indulge themſelves in ſuch an ill- 


natured Luxury, however they may ima- 


gine they pleaſe a Company, becauſe they 
make them laugh, will always be regarded 
by wiſe Men as a very worthleſs and inſig- 
nificant Set of People, for any other 1 
poſe than to be play'd off upon occaſion, 
and to blurt out things, which tho diſcreet 
Perſons may be ſometimes fond of hearing, 
yet they do not care for ſaying themſelves. 
Wu N Men meet together from a Spirit 
of Benevolence and true ee Humour, and 
not with a deſign to diſtinguiſh themſelves 
as Wits or Philoſophers, they will find 
ſuch a Gladneſs growing up in their Hearts 
upon the ſight of their Friends and Acquaint- 
ance, as will ſuppreſs every Motion that can ' 


hinder 
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hinder what the Scripture elegantly calls 
preferring one another in love, They will 
mutually participate in each others Grati- 
fications; and inſtead of turning their 
Thoughts to remark on the falſe Pleaſures of 
others, keep up a Diſpoſition for receiving 
true Pleaſures themſelyes : which familiar 
and eaſy Converſation about the common 
Incidents and Occurrences of Life is much 
fitter to inſpire, than either contentious Diſ- 
putes, or inſipid Raillery. Without culti- 
vating ſuch a Temper, and endeayouring to 
preſerve a conſtant Sweetneſs and Decency 
of Behaviour, it is impoſſible to preſerve 
Friendſhip and mutual Lſteem; and without 
ſome degree of both of theſe, all Conver- 
ſation muſt either be taſteleſs, or troubleſome 
and uneaſy. 


Tam, SIR. 
Zour very humble Servant, 


HiBERNICUS; 
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= To HIBERNI1ICUS, 


— coX-q.J—<—vcw. cz 


Rura mihi, & rigui placeant in vallibus amnes : 
Flumina amem, ſylvaſque, inglorius. — VIS. 


1 

HAVE often admired, that du- 
ring the Courle of your Papers 
vou have never once drawn any 


— I ny nom 


. 


part of your Entertainment from 
; the Country, but on the contrary 
intirely neglected that Scene of Life, which is 
not only the moſt natural to human Kind, 
but affords the faireſt and largeſt Field for the 
Imagination, of a Writer to exerciſe itſelf in. 
To make a Panegyric on Retirement, 
or form a Compariſon betwixt a Life ſpent 
amidſt the Noiſe, Hurry and Impertinence of 
| the Buſineſs and Pleaſures of the Town, and 
the innocent Enjoyments and Tranquillity 
of a Country Life, would be a very idle, as 
well as needleſs Performance. The Poets 
| and Philoſophers have in all Ages exerted 
= themſelves on this Subject; and all the Gra- 
ces of Language and Deſcription have been 
employ'd in adorning, and ſetting it out by 
I | the 
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the utmoſt advantage. Beſides, that the End 
moſt Men yy to themſelves, by all the 
Care and Induſtry of their Lives, being one 
day or other to make their Retreat into 
ſome quiet, peaceable Abode, it is an Ac- 
knowledgment that this State of Life is the 
moſt agreeable to undebauched Nature, and 
- yields the pureſt and moſt uninterrupted Fe- 
licity. oy | 
— if we conſult the Eaſe either of 
the Mind or the Body, we ſhall find this 
Scene the propereſt for the Enjoyment of 
both. The Variety of beautiful Landskips 
around us, and gay gilded Proſpects riſing 
above them; the Magnificence and Gran- 
dure of the Works of Nature, which we are 
not diverted from attending to by a multi- 
rude of trifling Amuſements; the ſweetneſs of 
the Air; the fragrance of Flowers; the ver- 
dure of Plants; the cleanneſs and pleaſant- 
neſs of Food; the agreeableneſs of Exerciſe; 
but above all, an exemption from Care and 
Anxiety: Theſe Particulars, 1 ſay, all con- 
curring, ſcem the moſt effectual for promo- 
ting both Health and Contemplation, the 
Enjoyment of the fineſt ſenſible, as well as 
rational Pleaſures, and thereby the greateſt 
Eaſe and Happineſs both of Body and Mind. 
Ir then theſe Pleaſures be ſo pleaſing both 
to Senſe and Imagination, it is certain, that 
reflecting on them muſt give the Mind a large 
Source of Satisfaction and Delight; and con- 
ſequently that a good Writer muſt find 31 
a | Sub- 
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Subject moſt worthy his Regard either for Uſe 
or Entertainment. On this account no doubt 
it was that the famous Britiſñh Fpectator 
thought fit to retire into the Country for a 
whole Month together, and make it the 
Scene of ſeveral of his Speculations. And 
I believe, there are few that have perus'd 
thoſe beautiful Papers, who do not find a more 
delicate Pleaſure from reading the little Affairs 
which happened during that time at Coverly- 
Hall, than in the livelieſt Deſcriptions of 
the gay Impertinences, and frolickſom Ad- 
ventures of London and Weſtminſter. In 
the one we have a Repreſentation of Things 
which are natural, and conſequently agree- 
able to our firſt and genuine Conceptions ; 
while the Entertainment of the other chiefly 
conſiſts in ſtripping Life of thoſe innumera- 
ble Diſguiſes under which it has been hid, 
either by the Cunning or Affectation of thoſe 
who call themſelves the polite and faſhion- 
able Part of Mankind. This laſt may indeed 
be eſteemed a more nice and exact Knowledge 
of the World; but I am ſure, the former is 
the more generous and extenſive, and as 
much to be preferred beyond it, as the Qua- 
lifications requiſite to the writing of Parad:ſe 
Loſt, are to any which can be ſuppoſed to 
have met in the production of the Tale of 4 
Tub. 

As it is uſual about this time of the Year 
for People of Leiſure and Taſte to retire from 
the Buſinek and Fatigue of the Town, to en- 
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joy the Pleaſure of good Air, quiet Scenes, 


and innocent Diverſions in the Country, me- 


thinks you weekly Writers ſhould tranſporr 
your ſelves with the Company, and make 
thoſe of your Readers who cannot get from 
the Noiſe and Buſtle of the City, partake in 


Imagination in the pureſt and moſt natural 


Pleaſures of Life. You cannot but be ſenſi- 
ble, that the beſt Authors have indulged 
themſelves moſt in theſe eaſy Gratifications ; 
and I am confident the beſt Company will 
ſoon grow languid and tireſom without them; 
ſince no Man can be an agreeable Companion 
— others, who is incapable of being ſo to him- 
elf. 

I xxow it may be objected, that this 
Subject is already exhauſted, and that no- 


thing new can be ſaid after all thoſe raptu- 
rous Strains of Deſcription and Ornament 


which the Poets of Four Thouſand Years 
haye laviſhed out upon ir. M. St. Evremond 
ſays, That no modern Writer ſhould attempt 
to deſcribe any of the ſtill Beauties of Nature, 
which being always the ſame, cannor be ber. 
ter repreſented than the Antients have already 
done ; and that Mens Paſſions and Humours 
are the only Things which admit of an end- 
leſs Variety, and conſequently the only Sub- 
ject we can write upon without being Pla- 
giariec. But with all due deference to ſo fine 
a Writer, this appears to me to be very weak 
reaſoning. For if the Humours and Paſſions 
of Men are ſo infinitely various, their Re- 
flections 
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fletions muſt be fo too; and they will ima- 


gine Things in an equal Variety of different 
Lights, and thereby give them an appearance 


of Novelty as effectually as if the Objects 


themſelves had it in reality. If this were 
not fo, it is ſcarce poſſible ro conceive but 
that the Vein of Poetry muſt have been dried 
up long ſince ; and Moſes, or Homer, been 
the laſt that ſhould have deſcribed any of the 


Beauties of Nature. For it is certain, that 
their Deſcriptions are both juſt and beautiful ; 


and yet we have had juſt and beautiful De- 
ſcriptions of the ſame Things fince, which by 


being ſer in a new and different Light, have 


given us all the pleaſure of Novelty, without 
the abſurdity of ſuppoſing any change or alte- 
ration in the Things themſelves. 

Bor tho it ſhould be allowed that the dumb 
Scenes of Nature are all work'd off already, 
and that the Plains and Meadows, the Moun- 
tains and Valleys, the Woods, Rivers and 
Lakes, haye drained all Invention, and reduced 
Language to too much Poverty, to afford any 
new Embelliſhments ; yet the CharaQters here 
admit of no leſs Variety than among that part 
of Mankind who live thicker together, and 
are engaged in a greater Diverſity of Pur- 
ſuits. The Humours of People here break 


out as differently as they do in the Town, tho 


not in the ſame manner. A certain Sobriety 
and Honeſty of Behaviour is the Characteri- 
ſtic of the one, as gay Impertinence and Affec- 
tation are of the other. Our Blind- ſides ny 
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make us abſurd, yours become deformed and 
intolerable. Your Vices are all artfully dif- 
guiſed. and our Virtues clumſily diſplay'd. 
In a word, we are always what we ſeem, and 
you take care never to ſeem what you are. 

Tax this is the true Difference betwixt 
the Manners of the Country and the City, 
might be made out, I believe, from a multi- 
rude of Inſtances: A teſty old Fellow with 
us, who treats his Gueſts with March-Beer; 
and Hard Words, is with you a perverſe Va- 
letudinarian, who imagining every body takes 
pains to teaze him, finds a pleaſure in teazing 
every body. A ſplenetick old Lady in Town 
divides her Time betwixt her Devotion, her 
Pride, and her Ill nature; rails at the Vices of 

the Age in all Companies, and practiſes none 

of the Virtues in any. In the Country ſhe 
commences a Doctreſs, and takes under her 
care all the ſore Breaſts and broken Shins in 
the Neighbourhood. IIl- breeding with us 
goes no farther than Clowniſineſs, among 
you it riſes to Inſolence and Bullying. Our 
Fools are only aukward, yours ridiculous; 
the one carrying much Civility in the midſt of 
their Rudeneſs, and the other the height of 
Rudeneſs under the Mask of Civility. The 
Beaux of the Country can only be denomina- 
ted ſpruce Fellows, and thoſe of the Town 
fantaſtical. Their Miſtreſſes tob come under 
the ſame Deſcription. For the one by defir- 
ing to ſeem no more beautiful than they are, 


become much more ſo than they ſeem; while 
Vol. II. | G the 
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the other by their ſtudied Charms deſtroy the 


Beauties which Nature gave them, and, like 


moſt other great Conquerors, weaken their 


Empire thro' an immoderate Deſire of ex- 


tending their Dominion. 
As an Inſtance of the agreeable Images 
which might be raiſed from this Part of Life, 
I ſend you the following beautiful Character, 
written above a hundred Vears ago by a 
* Gentleman no leſs remarkable for his Ac- 
compliſnments, than his undeſerved and un- 
fortunate End, which has caſt fo great a Ble- 
miſh on the Reign it happen'd in. I deſire 
it may be printed in the ſame Words, and 
Spelling in which I fend it to you, that it 
may loſe nothing of that venerable Simplicity 
and antique Air, which ro me appear among 
its greateſt Charms. In doing this you will 
perhaps engage me to a farther Correſpon- 
dence, if it be not diſpleaſing to you. 


Tam, SIR, 
Tour moſt humble Servant, 
SiLvius. 


fare and happy MILXKE Maio, 


Js a Country Wench, that is ſo farre from 
making herlelfe beautiful by Art, irhat 


one Looke of hers is able to put all Face- 


* Phy/ſicke out of countenance. Shee knowes 


* Sir Thomas Overbury. | 
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© a fayre Looke is but a dumbe Orator to 


' © commend Vertue, therefore mindes it not. 


© All her Excellencies ſtand in her ſo filently, 
© as if they had ſtolne upon her without her 
« knowledge. The Lining of her Apparell 
(Which is herſelfe) is farre better than Out- 
« fides of Tifſew :/ for tho thee be not arraied 


in the Spoyle of the Silke-worme,” ſhee is 


deckt in Innocency, a far better — 
« She doth not, with lying long a bed, ſpoile 


both her Complexion and Conditions; Na- 


© ture hath taught her, o zmmoderate Sleepe 
i ruſſ to the Soul She riſes therefore with 


* Chaunticleare, her Dames Cocke, and at 


« Night makes the Lambe her Corfecw. In 
* milking a Cow, and ftraining the Teates 
* through her Fingets, it ſeems that ſo ſweet 
2 Milke-Prefſe makes the Milke the whiter, 
or tweeter ; for never came Almond Glove 
or Aromatique Oyntment on her Palme to 
* taint it. The golden Eares of Corn fall and 
* kiſſe her Feet when ſhee reapes them, as if 
* they wiſht to be bound and led Priſoners by 
the ſame Hand that fell'd them. Her Breath 
* is her owne, which ſcents all the Yeere long 
* of June, like a new made Hay-cocke. Shee 
makes her Hand hard with Labour, and. her 
Heart ſoft with Pitty : And when Winter- 
* Evenings fall early, fitting at her merry 
* Wheele, ſhee ſings a Defiance to the giddy 
* Wheele of Fortune. Shee doth all things 
with ſo ſweet a Grace, it ſeems, Ignorance 


will not ſuffer her to do Ill. being her Minde 
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is to do well. Shee beſtowes her Yeeres 
Wages at next Faire; and in chuſing her 
Garments, counts no Bravery i'th* World 
like Decency. The Garden and Bee-hive 
are all her Phyſicke and Chyrurgerie, and 
ſhe lives the longer for't. Shee dares goe 
alone, and unfold Sheep i' th* Night, and 
feares no manner of Ill, becauſe ſhe meanes 


none: Yet to ſay truth, ſhee is never 


alone, for ſhee is ſtill accompanied with 
old Songs, honeſt Thoughts, and Prayers, 
but ſhort ones; yet they have their Effi- 
cacy, in that they are not pauled with 
inſuing idle Cogitations. Laſtly, her 
Dreames are ſo chaſte, that ſhe dares tell 
them; only a Fridaies Dreame is all her 
Superſtition; that ſhe conceales for feare 
of Anger. Thus lives ſhee, and all her 
Care is ſhee may die in the Spring- time, 
to have ſtore of Flowers ſtucke upon her 
Winding- Sheet.“ of | | 
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No 65. Saturday. June 25. 1726. 


To the AurHoR of the Dublin Journal. 


Migret in obſcuras bumili fermone tabernas, | 
Aut, dum vitat humum, uubes et inania captet. Hon- 


SEX ALSE Eloquence, and falſe Re- 
2 finements of 1 „are the 


than the Matter of their Com- 
poſitions. By endeavouring at too many 
Excellences, they are apt to overload their 
Writings with Ornament, and loſe the De- 

cent and the Beautiful in the Monſtrous and 

the Affected. They take greater care in the 
Colouring than the Limning of a Piece; and 
conſequently, provided it be luminous and 
glaring, are very little concerned about the 
Proportion, Harmony, or Pofition of the 

Figure they draw. | 

As it is natural for Men who have cho- 

ſen a wrong Deſign, to miſcalculate the Means 

for purſuing it, or rather, ſince there can be 

no regular Means for carrying on an impro- 

per or anomalous Deſign, it is not ſurpri- 

dug, that where the only Intention of wri- 
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ting has been to captivate Mens Ears, and 
not improve their Underſtanding, ſuch Au- 
thors have not had Underſtanding enough to 
know what would be moſt pleaſing to a ju- 
dicious Ear. Words are but the Dreſs of 
Thoughts; Aptitude to their Subject, and 
Simplicity, are their diſtinguiſhing Perfec- 
tions: and they loſe their Beauty and Pro- 


priety as much by a ſuperfluous and ſtudied 


Finery, as by a ſordid and floverly Neglect. 
A full-bottom'd Wig, or an enormous over- 
grown Hat and Feather, give juſt ſuch a 
ridiculous Air to the human Figure, that 
Fuſtian and Bombaſt do to a natural Sen- 
timent, which might have been told in eaſy 
and intelligible Language. In both Caſes our 
Attention is diverted from the true and na- 
tural Beauty to the falſe and artificial, and 
the Imagination confounded amidſt the va- 
riety of incoherent Obhfecte. As we ſhould 
have ſome little difficulty to know the ſame 
Face in a natural Head of Hair, or under a 


Night- cap, which we had formerly ſeen ſer 


out with ſuch a profuſion of Finery ; ſo the 


fame Thought will appear very differently, 


when expreſſed in a plain agrecable manner, 
from what it does under the diſguiſe of ſu- 


pernumerary and unnatural Embelliſhments. 
Good Painters therefore generally chuſe to 


draw Men with the Beauties which Nature 
gives them, and will not deform their Pieces 


with the Drapery of eyery fantaſtick Mode 
which happens to prevail, And PER. Org 
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ſhould the fame Conduct be obſerved in wri- 
ting, where forced and affected Ornaments 
are fo much more dangerous, as having a 


tendency not only to debauch the Imagi- 


nation, bur ſometimes to miſlead the Judg- 


ment, and prejudice us againſt Truth. 


Bur tho theſe Truths are pretty gene- 
rally acknowledged among all People pre- 
tending to Taſte or Diſcernment, yet none 
have acted more contrary to them than 
ſome Authors even in our own Language. 
We were ſcarcely recovered from that 
Darkneſs, common to us with all 'the other 
Nations of Europe, into which we had been 
involved by the Ignorance and Superſtition 
of the Monks, but we had like ro have 
relapſed again into Barbarity. It is true, 
the Controverſies then agitated in the 
Learned World, gave room for great Im- 
provements in Knowledge: but then thoſe 
Controverſies conſiſted ſo much in the un- 
ravelling of abſtruſe Terms, and. dark ſcho- 
laſtick Notions, and were managed in ſuch 
a ſtiff and ſpiritleſs Method, as corrupted 
Mens Taſte in informing their Judgment of 
the Points in queſtion, Every thing was 
wrote in Mood and Figure, and conſe- 
quently chequered with a ſenſeleſs uncouth 
Jargon of technical Words and barbarous 
Expreſſions. This continued the prevailing 
Humour for ſome time. And tho we gained 
ground in Knowledge, we ſeemed rather to 
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be going backward as to Politeneſs, or the 
Art of writing juſtly and naturally. | 

SPENSE A, Sir Philip Sydney, and 
x Hooker the celebrated Author of the Ec- 
1 cleſiaſtical Polity, letting up the Antients 
q for their Models, excelled all their Cotem- 
3 | poraries in Juſtneſs of Compoſition, and 
2 Propriety of Style. The two former ſhew- 
L ed = capable our Language. was of the 
þ J pure and genuine Graces of Poetry, without 
1 the aſſiſtance of forced Turns of Wit, or 
1 pompous and ſwelling Exprefſions. And 
| | 


the other, by a plain and unaffected manner 
of delivering his Thoughts on a Subject of 

great Learning and Importance, has given 
a fine Pattern for the free and graceful 0 
management of argumentative. Subjects, TH: 

i which may carry all the ſtrength of De- 

fl monſtration, without the empty Parade and 

iq | Formality of it. | 1 

f TRESE illuſtrious Examples might have 

j probably introduced a ſpeedy and thorow 

| 
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i} Reformation, had not the Genius of a 
3 Monarch, mighty in the Cobwebs of ca- 
ſuiſtical Divinity, and the Quibbles of the 

Schoolmen, given the Minds of his Subjects 
a different Turn. This was the Age of A. 


— — Sha i ” oF YL ..... 


{8 nagrame, Puns, and Acroſticks. A Man 
J had nothing to do but make one Word 
=> carry two Meanings, and then march be- 
il tween them into Preferment. A young 
| Man who had only given the Promile of a 
* riſing Genius, by making ſome notable 
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Conundrum, was entitled to a Prebendſhip, 
as an Encouragement to improve his Parts, 
and quicken his Induſtry. This Eloquence 


became even faſhionable in the Pulpit; and 


every Head of Diſcourſe was thought unſi- 
niſhed which did not terminate in the Point 
of an Epigram. I have ſeen an admirable 
Inſtance of this in a Sermon of that Age, 
wherein the Preacher, after a long detail of 
the Vices and Corruptions of the Times, 
ſums up the whole in the following pathe- 
tical Exclamation. All Houſes, lays he, 
are turned Ale-houſes ; ſome Mens Para- 
© diſe is a Pair & Dice; the holy State of 
Matrimony is made Matter ' Money. 
Was it thus in the Days of NOAH? 
* AH NO,” Whether this ingenious Gen- 
tleman was ever rewarded with a Bz/hoprick, 
I do not remember ; bur if he was nor, I 
am inclin'd ro think Preferments at that 
time were unequally diſtributed. 

Our Language ſuffered extremely under 
theſe Gothic Refinements; what made the 
Miſchief ſtill worfe, was the pedantick Hu- 
mour of larding all forts of Writing with old 
Scraps of Latin, which, together with the 
eternal Affectation of making Parallels and 
Oppoſitions between every thing, made moſt 
of the Works of that time look like ſo many 
pieces of Patchwork. The fine Genius of 
Hale ſpear was not able to preſerve itſelf 


againſt the prevailing Corruption. Every 


body knows that he is full af Puns and 
| „ Quibbles. 
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Quibbles. Theſe Blemiſhes appear ſometimes 
amidſt his greareſt Excellences ; and there 
is no other way of accounting for them, but 
his Compliance with the Humour of the Age. 
For it is hardly conceivable how a Man of fo 


noble a turn of thinking could miſs ſeeing the 


Folly and Abſurdity of them. 

Tux next Reign produced a low and 
groveling manner of writing. The Faſt- 
Sermons at St. Margaret's Weſtminſter, 
ſpread the Infection of low Nonſenſe over 


the whole Nation. Yet they were a. pains- 
taking People who brought in this Way, and 


imagined there was a great deal of Wir, and 
Beauty too in it. Odd Compoſitions of 
Phraſe, and long-ſpun Allegories, were the 
delight of their Souls. A choice Metaphor 
was to them an inexhauſtible Source of 
Pleaſure ; and they never failed ro hunt it 
from one End of a Diſcourſe to the other. 
In ſhort, they laboured with more aſſiduity 
to be 4 than would have been fuf- 


| ficient to make them intelligible ; and ex- 
| plained every thing after ſuch a manner as 


rendered it more inexplicable than before. 
We muſt have ſank into the loweſt degree of 
Barbarity, had the Power of B our 
Style and Language been veſted ſolely in 
ſuch Hands. But Heaven was pleaſed to 
raiſe up a Chillingworth, a Milton, and 
other great Men, who by their immortal. 
Writings prevented the Corruption from be- 
coming univerſal, and kept up a _— 
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of Decency, Propriety, and Elegance, for 
the benefit of Poſterity. | 
Dis us TED With thoſe many dark and 
uncouth Forms of Expreſſion which had been 
ſo long in vogue, Sir Roger L'Eſtrange, 
and ſome few who copied after him, intro- 
duced a new Refinement among us, and 
were the Authors of a Style, which I know 
no other Epithet ſo well ſuited to as the 
Dapper. It confiſted of all the pert Phraſes 
and cant Words peculiar to the loweſt and 
moſt profligate part of Mankind. This was 
in order to make every thing as plain as 
Porridge. Their Alluſions were all taken 
from the low and diſhonourable Occupa- 
tions of Life, and would have paſſed much 
more current among Bullies, . Sharpers, and 
Drawers in a Tavern, than with Men of 
Senſe and Letters. To reliſh their Compo- 
ſitions, one muſt haye been converſant with 
Scoundrels. If this goodly Scheme of Re- 
formation had gone on, what a decent Figure 
would the Commonwealth of Letters have 
made? The Flowers of our Poetry had 
been gathered from the Dunghil and the 
Kennel, inſtead of the paimed Meadow, 
and the clear Fountain; the Diſcourſes of 
Philoſophers ſounded in the Key of Hil- 
ling ſgate Declamations; and the Precepts 
of the Goſpel been inculcated in the ſame 
Dialect in which People play a Game at 
Whisk. TX 


THESE 


eſt Faults of former Writers, under the No- 


will have his Set of Admirers, it is of uſe 


ner of thinking. Great Strength of Judg- 


uncenlured, had they been 'contented to de- 
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Tus E ſeveral Ways of writing have 
alternately had their run among us. At 
prefent they ſeem to be pretty much out 
of countenance, and rejected by all People 
of Judgment and Taſte. Yet every now 
and then there ſtarts up ſome odd Author, 
who affecting Singularity, imitates the great- 


tion of Excellences. And as every Author 


to animadvert on ſuch falle Ornaments of 
Writing, in order to hinder a bad Taſte 
from ſtealing upon us by degrees. 

'A' FALSE Sx#blime is the commoneſt Error 
a young Writer is apt to fall into, in an 
Age which has produced fo many Inftan- 
ces of the true. We have had a Conſtel- 
lation of great Genius's, whom it may and 
has proved dangerous to imitate. The rai- 
ſed and the figured Style will not do with 
any who have not the fame exalted Man- 


ment, as well as Warmth of Imagination, 
is required to carry it handſomly thro”. 
For want of refleQing on this, 1 have 
known feveral intolerable Blunders commit- 
ted by Authors, who might have paſſed 


liver themſelves in a naked unadorned man- 
ner, and not aimed at Perfections the 

were unable to reach. There is fine Pa- 
per in the Speclator on rhe Subject of in- 
Rt. | conſiſtent 
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conſiſtent Metaphors, which gives ſeveral 


Inſtances of what I amy now ſpeaking of. And 
I could refreſh the Memory of my Readers 
with many more, which may be met with 
in Authors of no inconſiderable note. But 


as this would be an invidious Performance, 
and I ſhortly intend an Eſſay upon Pam 
pblets, I ſhall defer any thing of this fort 


till then, when I ſhall have a fairer Op- 
portunity for doing it from ſeveral ingeni- 
ous Pieces which have lately appeared in 
this City ; . whoſe Blemiſhes I may animad- 
vert upon with ſo much the leſs Offence, 
as they have not any one Beauty to entitle 


them to Compaſſion. 


im v1% 


Tour very humble Servant, 


H1iBERNICUS. 
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Ne 66. . Saturday, July 2» 1726. 


To HIBERNIOus. 


Nos tamen hoc agimus, tenui que in pulvere ſulcos 
Ducimus.— a JuvENAT. | 


STR. . . 


A HE agreeable Variety to be met 
| with in Horace, tho one of his 
greateſt Excellences, is neverthe- 
leſs a principal Reaſon that makes 
him ſo difficult ro be tranſlated. 
To do him juſtice, one muſt have the ſame 
Turn of thinking, and be in the ſame Tem- 
per of mind he was himſelf when he compoſed 


any part of his Works; and this is what none 


can arrive at, who have not a large portion 
of the ſame Spirit which animated him. 
This is all the Apology I ſhall make for the 
Defects chargeable on the Tranſlation of two 
Odes you formerly allowed to be inſerted in 
your Paper. What I now ſend you, will very 
much need to be regarded with the ſame fa- 
vourable View. They are two of Horace's 
moſt admired Pieces in the ſprightly and gay 
Manner of writing. yet contain a very good Leſ- 
ſon againſt immoderate Cares, and an anxious 


I Concern 
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Concern about Futurity ; and — ve 
it is no eaſy matter to make them appear wit 


the ſame Eaſe and Gracefulneſs in Englihh 


they do in the Original. If my Attempt ſhall 
only be thought pardonable, it will be ſuffi- 
cient to gratify the higheſt Ambition I have 
had in this matter. a 


J am, SI R, N 
Tour moſt bumble Servant, 
Mu$SoPHILUS. 


HORACE, BooxT. Ode xiii. 


THE Mountain of the Delphian G | 


You ſee is wrapt in Sheets of Snow ; 
The Trees, ſuſtaining ſtarce their Load, 
Their hoary 7 ejetted bow. ; 
And, glewd with Ice unto the Shore, 
The attive Streams can roll no more. 


With rouſing Fires the Cold deſtroy, 
And ſet about the flowing Bowl ; 
Bleed &ery Grape to give us Foy, 
To cheriſh and exalt the Soul. 
Hereafter to the Gods reſigu; 
Be therrs the Care, Enjoyment thine. 


To them this Earth, their Foot. ball, leave 
To kick and tumble as they pleaſe ; 
From them the Storms permiſſion have 


To box about the roaring Seas ; 
| Zet, 


- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Zet, ſtill ſubjefted to their Will, 
F they but nod, are buſh and ſtill. 


To Morrow and its Cares deſpiſe ; | 


The preſent Moment is thine own ; 
Then ſnatch it quickly ere it flies, 
And ſcore it up as clearly won ; 
Nor ſeruple to indulge the Fire 
Of youthful Love, and gay Deſire: 


Ol tec will quickly pail the Taſte, © 


And blunt the edge of ae hath 


With dozing Sadneſs fill the brea 


And give no Reliſh but for Toys. 


| Youth is alone the Time can prove 


Delights of Exerciſe, or Love. 


The gentle Talk, the ſoft Embrace, 
In ſome retir d and dusky Shade; 


The feigning hidden Maid to trace, 
. By her own treachrous Sneer betray'd : 
Be theſe thy Care; thy Buſmeſs ſtill ; 
Such Pleaſures Touth alone can feel. 


And when with ſiruggling _— Arms, 
The leering little roguiſh Thing 
Ir rousd, and fluſhing all with Charms, 


Secure her Hand, and ſnatch her Ring : 


Then all her Frowns are but a Blind ; 
'Tis Pleage enough ſhe will be kind: 


BO OR 


1 
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< 
Book III. ODE xxix. 


| GN AT Off ſpring of the Tyrrhene Kings, 

: Thy Horace keeps for thee in ſtore, 

What, without thee, no Pleaſure brings, 
A Cask of Wine ne er pierc'd before; 

With Roſes to adorn thy Brow, 

And mix the Luſire it ſhall ſhow. 


Why ſhould you ſtill on Tyber gaze, 
Or Anio rolling down the Steep? 
Will no Place but Freſcati pleaſe, 
Aud elſewhere you no Revels keep ? 
Or can ſuch narrow Bounds confine 

A Soul fo free in Foy as thine £ 


Then haſte, and to be truly great, 
* The great Ones nauſeous Bleney Ay; 
Ai from thy flately Houſe retreat, 
* MHhoſe haughty Roof invades the Sky : 
And with a virtuous Scorn look down 
On the vain, giddy, noiſy Town. - 


Oft-times the Great have thus retird 
To breathe a free and purer Air, 

A Shepherd's cleanly Cell admir' d, 

And feweetly fed on homely Fare: 

* Of thus. have ſmooth'd, and ſoftned been 

De fretted Brow, and burſting Spleen. 


= 3» Drobo dint — 


Lo nom, while Sol's enliv'ning Beams 
: Play warmly on the flow'ry Mead, 

BH The Swain condutts to cooling Streams 

His Flocks, and ſeeks the Sylvan Shade; 
Vol. II. H Silent 
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Silent the Brook its Borders laves, 
Nor curls one Breath of Wind the Waves - 


While you with reſtleſs Care attend 

be Peace and Settlement of Rome, 

Intent what foreigu Wars impend, 
Or ſecret Miſchiefs brood at home; 

And your own Quiet all forego, 

To watch the Motions of the Foe. 


But know, a wiſer Providence 

Hath hid in Clouds of endleſs Night, 
Impervious to the ſtrongeſi Senſe, 

Things N from weak Mortals Sight; 
And laughs to ſee them vainly try 
The Depth of vaſt Eternity. 


Snatch at the Joys the preſent Hour, 
The paſſing Inſtant now beſtows ; 
The reſt is all beyond our Pow'r, 
And like the fickle Tyber flows, 
Which now beneath its Banks ſubſides, 
And gently to the Ocean glides. 


Anon with dreadful Noiſe and Roar 
Impetuous rolls a broken Flood, 

Augmented with the mould' ring Shore, 
And Ruins of the neighbouring Mood; 


And headtong ruſhing ſweeps away 


Fhocks, and their Folds into the Sea. 


He Maſter is of Life alone, 
Aud happy lives, who thus can ſay 
Each Night, © To day has been my own, 
And 1 have clearly liv'd to Day; 


Be 
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* Be then to Morrow fuul or fair, 
It all a Caſe : that's not my Care. 


« What's paſt has certainly been mine, 
Not Fate itſelf can make it void; 
Nor Pow'rs, ſhould all the Pow'rs combine, 

* Revoke the Goods I have enfoy dj. L 
Here no Diſaſters imtervene ; 
* What has been, ſpite of Jove has been. 


A perfect Tilt this Fortune im,, 
Aud blind, but obſtinately blind, SITIO 
Sill playing bo-peep with her Bliſs, 
Toteaze and torture poor Mankind ; 
And idly whiffing thro the Air 
Her empty Bubbles here and there. 


T like her while with me fhe flays; © 
But ſoon as &er ſhe takes the Wing, 
Let'Fools purſue her, if they pleaſe, 
Her Favours back again ] fling ; 
Then take to virtuous Poverty, 


A Spouſe with whom ] can live free. 


| Fll never be her paſſive Slave, 
But all her Tyranny controul ; 

j In conſtions Innocence be brave, | 
And in my Virtue ſheath my Soul, 
Secure from Taint, or cank ring Ruſt, 

The Breath of Envy, or of Luft. 


When Tempeſts toſs the raging Floods, 
1 make no lamentable Pray'rs, 
Nor ſtrike a Bargain with the Gods 


For future Vows, and preſent Tears, 


H 2 To 


% 
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To ſave my Wealth from adding more 
To th all-devouring Ocean's Store. 


Amidſi the Storms PII ſafely ride, 

dS 3 by ſteday Mind; 

My Bark ſball ſtem the ſetting Tide, 
And bear againſt each adverſe Wind : 

My Virtue ſhall make all ſerene, 

Diiſper ſe the Storms, and calm the Main. 
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Saturday, July 9, 1726. 


No 67. 
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To the Aur hon of the Dublin Journal. 


i non 
Intendes animum ſtudiis, & rebus honeſtis. Ho x. 


. 


F- es notion of any Pleaſures but ſuch 
3 as are quick and violent; and conſequently 
are incapable of enjoying themſelves, unleſs 
either in the full range of Pleaſure, or in the 

eager purſuit of the Means for procuring it. 
Tr1s Obſervation ſerves to make good 
| that ſeeming Paradox, which ſome ingenious 
| Gentlemen have frequently aſſerted, That it 
* 2 requires 


- 
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requires much greater Talents and Abilities 

to fill up a retired and contemplative Life, 
than to make a Figure in a Scene of Action 
and Buſineſs. For the Mind in the one Caſe 
has nothing to ſupport ir but its own natural 
Strength and good Diſpoſition; and in the 
other is very frequently carried on, like a 
Man in a Croud, by the Motions of others, 
without contributing any great Force or En- 
deavours of its own. 

How many People do we ſee every day 
undone, and become a Burden to themſelves, 
and all about them, merely for want of ſome- 
thing to do? If the Effects of this were con» 
fined to that formal Set of Humdrums who 
ſaunter from Morning to Night in a Coffee- 
Houſe, and have no other Materials for 
thinking but what ariſes from a Gazerre, or 
a pair of Tables, there would be the leſs reaſon 
to complain; fince when Men have no In- 
clinations to be virtuous, the beſt thing they 
can do is to become inſignificant, Bur alas! 
far the greater part of idle People we meet 
with, have too much Vivacity to keep within 
theBounds of an inoffenſive Indolence. They 
love Action; but either not knowing, or not 
deſiring to employ themſelves rightly, grow 
miſchievous out of pure Neceſſity. In private 
they are luxurious and uneaſy, and in publick, 
inſolent and capricious. Take from them the 
Opportunities of doing Miſchief, and Life be- 
comes inſipid and odious to them. Nor is 
there any Evil they apprehend ſo great, as 

H 3 | being 
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being ſtopt in the Career of their Extrava- 
gances. 

Ir we enquire into the Cauſe of this Grie- 
vance, we ſhall find it principally owing to a 
wrong and prepoſterous Method of Educa- 
tion. One of the firſt things inſtilled into 
the tender Minds of Infants is a Spirit of 
Pride, and immoderate Self.love. They are 
early taught to contemn their Inferiors, and 
to treat all under them with a perverſe Haughti- 
neſs and Scorn. Their little Hearts are made 
to ſwell and flutter at the Homage and Defe- 
rence: paid them. Young Maſter is made a 


Coxcomb, and little Mils a Coquette, before 


either of them can ſpeak. A fond Mother 
takes great pains to ſettle their Affections on 
Finery and Gewgaws, and make them ima- 
gine that ſort of Trumpery among the real 
Goods and Bleſſings of Life. And hence it 
comes to paſs, that their Deſires centring in 


pleaſing and adorning themſelves, the bene- 


volent and kind Affections by degrees wear 
out of their Breaſts, and they become deprived 
of that great Source of true Pleaſure, which 
ariſes from participating in the Good of others. 
Theit Imagination too takes a wrong turn ; 
and having been long employed about mean 
and little Objects, which very ſoon languiſn 
in the Fancy, cannot raiſe itſelf to any thing 


truly great or beautiful: by which means the 


Mind becomes ur. quiet and reſtleſs, and can 
ſatisfy itſelf no otherwiſe than by rambling 
thro* thoſe tumultuous Pleaſures, which are 


but 


Zr 
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but roo ready to be met with by People who 
have no other Buſineſs than to ſeek for 
them. | | 
Tus great Decay both of publick and pri- 
vate Virtue, which has been ſo much com- 
plained of among our Youth of Diſtinction 
and Fortune, has, I am confident, been in a 
reat meaſure owing to this ſingle Cauſe. . 
hoſe about them make it more their Buſineſs 
to flatrer them with the vain thoughts that 
they already have all that is neceſſary to ren- 
der them happy, than to guide them in the 
Paths wherein true Happineſs is to be found. 
There is lirtle or no care taken to form their 
Imagination, or give them a reliſh for ſober 
and rational Pleafure. Young Gentlemen are 
made to know, that Learning is not to be 
their Livelihood ; and from thence draw 
this pretty concluſion, That it is below their 
Birth and Fortune to trouble themſelves with 
it. Hereby they are rendered incapable of 
having any generous Views of human Life ; 
and having much ſpare Time lying on their 
hands, and many Temptations and Oppor- 
tunities of miſemploying it, they are in a 
manner forced to break out into a thouſand p 
Exceſſes, merely to divert what hangs ſo 
heavy upon them, and turn away their 
thoughts trom themſelves and their own Ac- 
tions: A Subject they muſt think on, when- 
ever they have leiſure to think at all, in re- 
gard they are acquainted with no other; and 
which yet they cannot think on with any 
H 4 degree 
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degree of Satisfaction, becauſe they can ſee 


nothing amiable or praiſe-worthy in it. In 


ſhort, they bury themſelves in Vice and 


'Folly, as Moles do in the Earth, only to a- 


void a Reflection which muſt always create 
in them pain and uneaſinels, 

SiNCE then it is ſo extremely hard to be 
idle and innocent at once, to be diſengaged 
from the Fatigue and Hurry of Buſineſs, and 
at the ſame time preſerve ourſelves from run- 
ning into violent and immoderate Pleaſures ; 
and ſince it is impoſſible we can be always 
on the ſtretch, and that we neceſſarily re- 


quire ſome Intervals of Relaxation, and 


Amulement ; it is the duty of every Man to 
look out for ſome way of filling up the va- 
cant hoursof Life with Entertainments, where- 
in the Mind may participate more than the 
— 5 The Author of Nature has very li- 
berally provided for our Pleaſure in this re- 
ſpect; and we need only give attention to the 
Objects he has 3 us with, to receive 
the fineſt and nobleſt Gratifications we are 
capable of. An Imagination thus formed 
will find its Delights perpetually growing 
upon it, and reckon thoſe Hours among the 
joyfulleſt and pleaſanteſt Seaſons of Life, 
which to others are either accompanied with 
Satiety and Liſtleſſneſs, or employed in lay- 
ing Scenes of Guilt and Folly, 3 
EMPLOYMENTS of this kind will open 


a much larger Field of Pleaſure than any the 


Seplgs gan afford, For all the Pleaſures gf 
Senlg 
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Senſe are ſhort and fugitive; grow fainter 
with Age, and duller by Repetition ; cannot 
be revived but after ſome Intervals; and 
muſt wait the returns of Appetite, which are 
not always at any Man's call, and ſeldom- 
eſt at theirs who indulge them moſt. But 
the Pleaſures of Imagination are free from 
all thoſe Inconveniences; and are both of 
larger extent, and longer duration. They 
comprehend not only all that is beautiful and 
magnificent in Nature, but all that is elegant 
and curious in Art. Nor are they even con- 
fined to Objects which have a real Exiſtence, 
but can be raiſed from intellectual Images, and 
Beings of the Mind's own creation. The 
Material, and the Moral World, are equally 
the Scenes of theſe refined Pleaſures ; and the 
Mind receives the like amiable Ideas of Beau- 
ty, Order and Harmony, from the Structure 

and Contrivance of both. hq 
As to Duration, the Advantage theſe Plea- 
{ures have we the others is very obvious, 
upon the ſmalleſt reflection. As they do not 
ſo immediately depend on the Texture of the 
Body, and the Conſtitution of animal Fluids, 
of conſequence they are not ſubje& to fuch 
frequent. Languors, or ſo ſpeedy a Decay. 
The immenſe Variety too of the Objects 
which excite them, muſt neceſſarily occaſion 
their longer continuance. Accordingly we 
find, that ſuch Perſons as have once got a 
taſte of them, haye uſually gone on without 
wearineſs to their Lives end in the purſuit of 
them; 
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them; and there have been many Inſtances 
given wherein they have continued to ani- 
mate a Philoſophical or Poetical Enthuſiaſm 
to extreme old Age: whereas, I believe, 
there can ſcarce be found one Example of 
the moſt lively and vigorous Rake that ever 
knock'd down Watchmen, or broke Win- 
dows, beyond fifty. Generally at that time, 
if they do not commence Converts to Reaſon 
and good Senſe, they degenerate either into 
heavy dull Sots, or queer ſplenetick old Fel- 
lows, who can endure no body, nor no body 
endure them. 

A weLL-TUzxN'Dp Imagination being of 
ſach importance in Life, it 1s uſeful to enquire 
into the propereſt Employ ments for making 
it ſo. 1 believe, the moſt part of my Readers 
will outrun me in this Point, and preſently 
fix upon the purſuit of uſeful or elegant Stu- 
dies, as the beſt Method either to form a 
Taſte, or employ our leiſure Moments with 
Satisfaction to ourſelves, and without Injury 
to others. A Man who can retire from the 
World, to ſeek entertainment in his Cloſet, 
has a thouſand Advantages which other Peo- 
ple have no Idea of. He is Maſter of his 


own — and his own Pleaſures; and 


can command either the one or the other, 
according to his preſent Circumſtances, or 
Temper. All Nature is ready for his View, 
and all Ages of Mankind to appear at his Call. 
He can tranſport himſelf ro the moſt diſtant 
Regions, and enjoy the beſt and politeſt 

We Company 
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Company that ever the World afforded. b 
Things alſo appear to him in a different = 
light from what they do to the unthinking 1 

art of the Species. He fees more of their = 
| Beauties, and is every day diſcovering ſome- | 3 
thing new to love, or to admire in them. 1 
Inanimate things have Reaſon and Diſcourſe 
in his Contemplation of them. A beau- 


12408 
tiful Landskip, a fine Picture, or a Statue, vg 2 
give him ſomething equivalent to the Pleaſure b . 
of Converſation. In a word, he acquires 7 


a kind of Property in every thing he ſees | 
in the material Univerſe, and an Intereſt = 
in every thing which has, or poſſibly can | 1 
happen in the intellectual; and by that 
means participates in all the Bounties of 
Nature, and in all the proſperous Events of 


Mankind. | \, | 
HERE, I am ſenſible, it will be objected, | 
that the Difficulty ſtill recurs, and that a 4 
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Taſte is penny requiſite to make Men 
employ themſelves in this kind of Studies, 
which are faid to be the Means for their 
acquiring a true Taſte. This is what in- | 
deed I cannot deny. Yet it does not in the = 
leaſt invalidate any thing I have faid, For ! 
all Men have that Taſte originally, and ſuch I 
a Senſe of Things as would natnrally put 1588 
them on the Purſuits I have mentioned, 5 9 
were it not in a great meaſure ſuppreſſed 1 
by inſpiring them early with Principles of i 
Vanity and Selfiſnneſs, which render them 1 

| : inat- . 
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inattentive. to every thing without. them, 
and make them confine all their Enjoyments 
within themſelves ; which being a Violence 
done to Nature, muſt of neceſſity produce 
very violent and irregular Effects. Let our 
Affections have but their natural play, and 
it will not be ſo hard as is commonly ima- 
gined to direct them to thoſe good Pur- 
poles for which our kind Creator implanted 
them. | 3 
LET People therefore who have any 
Influence over others, be at the pains to 
awaken this Senſe in them, and chalk our 


to them ſuch Methods of employing their 


time as will furniſh Occaſions of gratifying 


it, They who are incapable of ſeverer Stu- 


dies, ma * have Amuſements given 
them, which, if they do no more, may 
preſerve them from doing of Miſchief. The 
very reading of Romances, however dan- 
erous to People of ſmall Fortunes, may 
— its ule among the Rich and the Idle, 
both in foftning their Minds, and keeping 
them out of much worle Qccupations. Ar 
leaſt, I think, it will be granted me, that 
it were much better the Beau Monde were 
ridiculous in the romantick Notions of Love 
and Gallantry, which that kind of Learn- 
ing produces, than in the modern Refine- 
ments of Debauchery, which they get 
without any Learning at all; that they 
exerted their Valour much oftner op 
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viſionary Giants, than living and mortal 4 3H 
Chairmes ; that they fell in love with more 1 
Uropian Queens, and ruined fewer Hiber- | 0 
nian Spinſters 3; that they thought oſtner 9 
of Necromancers and Enchantments, than —_— 
Cards and Dice; and that they employed 1 
more time in the fantaſtick Buſineſs of = 
Caſtle-Building, than reducing the Manſion __ 
and Hall-Houſes of their Anceſtors to the 4 
ſame etherial Exiſtence. T | wo 
A ; , 3 
J am, SIN, Yours, &. _ = 
Hiszaxicus. 1 
No 68. Saturday, July 16, 1726. 13 j 
X : 1 
To the AuTHoR of the Dublin Journal. 
Incorrupta fides, nudaque veritas. Hox. 
SIX. | | | 3 
SEA CTIONS and Parties in a | 
State, or any other Society, are | — 
no doubt very pernicious, both | 
in regard to the publick and the 
private Peace of all its Members ? 
in the ordinary Occurrences of Life ; and 
therefore every. wiſe and good Man will 
| | con- | 
9 
| 
| * 
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contribute all in his power either to prevent 
thoſe Diſtempers from breaking out, or to 
heal and remove them where they have al- 
N appeared, _ 1 
No greater Misfortune can poſſibly befal 
any People, than to be torn and rent in 
pieces by the Intrigues of deſigning and 
If. ſeeking Men, or diſtracted with diJerent 
Views of the fitteſt Means for promoting the 
* Good, and compaſſing thoſe common 
nds which. Men propoſe by uniting toge- 
ther in Society. This Diſeaſe in a Body 
politick, like the Diſeaſe of the Spleen in 
the natural, is indeed frequently the effect 
of high Health, and a generous Conſtitu- 


tion; but then it fruſtrates. thoſe. Advan- 


es, and makes them that they neither are 


t 
felt, nor can be improved. When Men feel 


no Faſe, be their Bodies ever ſo found or 


vigorous in appearance, it is the ſame thing 
as if they were really ſick ; and a State, 
however happy in the Frame of its Laws and 
Government, or great and powerful in re- 
ſpect of Territory, Inhabitants, or Riches, 
will {till be in a weak and languiſhing Con- 
dition, while it is blown up with inteſtine 


Commotions, and agitated with perpetual - 


Paroxyſms and Convulſions within. The 
ſtrongeſt Conſtitution will at laſt be brought 
under by this means, and a general decay 
and lowneſs of Spirits ſucceed the unnatural 


Ferment. All the Parts will become enfee- - 


bled, and forget to perform their proper 
WA | ; Functions. 
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Functions. Imaginary Fears too will ariſe, 
capable of producing equal Miſchief with 1 
real Maladies. At leaſt they will give con- = 
tinual occaſion for Political Quac s to be = 
trying Experiments, Which, like thoſe in | 17 
Phyſick, are often the moſt dangerous Symp- 1 
toms of the Diſeaſe. nh 33) - 
HE muſt therefore have very little publick | = 
Spirit, or even Humanity, who wilfully ei- | 
ther kindles or foments ſuch cruel Diſorders 
in his Country; or who from wantonneſs of 
Heart, or any views of Intereſt, can look 
on them with unconcern. He muſt be a 
ſtrange Fellow who can take delight in the 
Contentions of private Men; but to ſtretch 
that Delight to the Confuſions of our Coun- 
try, carries with it the moſt frightfal and 
ſhocking Idea that can poſſibly be imagined. 
It reſembles at leaſt, if it does not exceed, 0 
the barbarous Pleaſure which Nero took in 4 0 
ſeeing the Capital of his Empire in Flames, | 
and /mperially Fidaling over the 'Conflagra» | 
tion. 7110 „ % neh 
Bur however inconſiſtent with Goodneſs 
and Virtue it is to take a pleaſure in the 
Diviſions of one's Country, or to be active 
in the promoting of them, we ought not to 5 
extend this ſo far as ſome do, who upon ſuch 1 
Occaſions give themſelves Airs of bein 
intirely diſintereſted, and diſclaim all At- 
tachment to any of the contending Parties 
in a State. Such Declarations are always 
ſuſpicious, and render the Men who make 
. 
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them, if they are Perſons of Conſideration 
and Importance, obnoxious on all hands to 
the Cenſure of being either lazy and indo- 
lent, or elſe artful and deſigning. It may 
therefore be of ſome uſe to enquire, how 
far an honeſt and wiſe Man in a time of 
publick Diſſenſions ought to embark in them, 
and take part in the Debates relating to 
them, ſo as to diſcover his Opinions and 
Inclinations for one Party or Principle more 
than another. | 
- ALL violent Meaſures, and Acrimony 
either of Speech or Behaviour, are already 
out of the - queſtion. The ſame Reaſon 
which makes it criminal to raiſe, or to che- 
riſh Sedition in a State, makes theſe ſo too, 
fince they are the moſt effectual Means for 
widening a Breach, and perpetuating the 
publick Diſorders, Nor, on the other hand, 
is there any Reaſon that will juſtify an ab- 
ſolute Indilference on ſuch Conjunctures, in 
particular Perſons, amidſt the Troubles and 
Confuſions of their Country. 

IN all Contentions of Parties in a Nation 
it is evident, that tho both Sides may be 
blameable in ſome parts of their Conduct, 
and guilty of carrying things to unwarrant- 
able Exceſſes; yet as to the main Points in 
diſpute the Right can be upon one fide only, 
and every Man who thinks at all, will and 
muſt determine for himſelf on which of them 
it is, and be ſwayed, either by Inclination 
or the Views he has of things, to wiſh well 
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to that Side which he thinks to be in the 
right. The Queſtion then is, whether it be 
moſt agreeable to Honeſty and Virtue, for a 
Man publickly to declare for the Intereſt he 
apprehends to have Reaſon and Juſtice on its 
flak and act fairly and openly in the ſupport 
of it; or to conceal his Sentiments, and 
carry it fair with both Parties, in order to 


ſave his Power and Influence for ſome lucky 
Occaſion of doing greater Good: for if it be 


done purely upon Motives of private Inte- 
reſt, no body doubts its being highly diſho- 
neſt and immoral. 0 Rl | 

Tuo many wiſe and good Men have en- 
tertained a different Opinion, I cannot help 
thinking the latter e's of proceeding ex- 
tremely dangerous at leaſt, if not contrary 
to Honeſty and good Faith. The good 


Ends propoſed by it are commonly remote 


and uncertain, and the Ill of it, be that 
more or leſs, immediate to a Man's ſelf, and 
ny may affect the whole Society. 


here is a Pain at firſt to every virtuous 


Mind in 'diſguiſing itſelf, and appearing to. 
others what it really is not. Actions done 
in ſuch a Diſguiſe are always accompanied 
with Uneaſineſs and Conſtraint.” And the 


Fear of being diſcovered in our falſe Appear- 
ances, will be a perpetual Spring of Anxiety 


and Diſquietude. To which if we add the 


Diſtruſt and Jealouſy which muſt naturally 
ariſe in us, that others are playing the ſame 


- artful Game with ourſelves, there can ſcarce 
ol. II. 1 be 
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be imagined a more uncomfortable Situation 
than that of a Man acting under a Covert, 
and perſuading others into the belief of 
things contrary to his real Thoughts and 
Sentimentrs. | 
Bur if Men have got the maſtery of 
themſelves in this Point, and by hackneying 
in the Ways of Men, as Shakeſpear expreſſes 
it, have rendred themſelves callous, and 
inſenſible of the Pain of ſeeming what they 
are not; if they are grown dextrous at 


ſmhiſting of Scenes, and changing of Shapes, 


and can enjoy themſelves with Tranquillity 
in a Courle of inſincere Management, and 
artful Compliances : If, I ſay, they can 
run theſe Lengths, they are in great hazard 
of going farther, and leaving their Virtue 
altogether behind them. If once People get 
into the Notion, that the publick Good is 
to be promoted by any means, and that 
nothing is unlawful which directly does fo, 
they will be very apt to make Inferences in 
their own favour, and extend the Maxim to 
private Intereſt, which has a much ſtronger 


Draught with the generality of Mankind 


2 n 


than any other Biaſs. And if this comes to 
be the caſe with Men generally eſteemed for 
their Wiſdom and Goodneſs, the ill Effects 
it muſt have on the Bulk of Mankind in 
rendring them treacherous and craſty in 
their Dealings. are but too obvious to need 


. 


being pointed at. 


BESInEs, 


* 
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| Besrmns, it is much to be queſtioned, 
whether a reſerved and oraculous Behaviour, 
and Trimming betwixt Parties in a divided 
State, be proper Means for gaining thoſe 
Ends, either publick or private, which Men 
generally propoſe by the uſe of them. For 
a Man to become eminently uſeful to the 
Publick, it is for the moſt part neceſſary to 
be popular; and to carry on a private Inte- 
reſt ſucceſsfully, there is no leſs need of great 
and powerful. Friendſhips ; and no Man can 
arrive at either without much Openneſs and 
Candor on the one hand, and great Intimacy 
and Confidence on the other, or at leaſt the 
Appearance of them. But if there be no 
more than Appearance in it, there is great 
danger of having the falſe. Pretence diſco- 
vered ; and then the politick Gentleman 
becomes contemptible, and no longer in a 
capacity either of performing glorzous Eu- 1.1 
zerprizes for the Publick, or of making a =_ 
conſiderable Intereſt for himfelf 
A Ma had need have great confidence 
in his own Abilities, nay be very ſure that 
he is cunninger than all he converſes with, 
before he takes upon him to guide them by 
his Cunning. For if there are others as 
cunning as himſelf, he may be foil'd with his 
own Weapons. And indeed. this is what 
frequently happens ; for none are-more apt 
to be deceived themſelves than they who 
are continually endeayouring to delude o- 
thers. I have known fome People, who 
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had play'd all their Tricks ſo often over, 
that every body laughed at the repetition of 
them, and read all their Actions and Pro- 
feſſions backward as regularly and with as 
much eaſe, as, according to the vulgar Tra- 
dition, Witches are ſaid to do their Prayers. 
All theſe dark Counſels, and myſterious Ways 
of converſing with Mankind are only extem- 
pore Devices, which, like the Bach- Game at 
Tables, will ſerve for a turn, till an Anta- 
goniſt has learned them, and then they al- 
ways become either uſeleſs or dangerous. 
TuESsE Conſiderations ſerve to ſhew the 


Folly and ill Effects of a reſerv'd, or a dou- 


ble Behaviour in the Intereſts and Debates of 
our Country, or Mankind. I will add far- 


ther, that both Friends and Enemies * 
uch 


every Man to deal frankly and openly in 

Matters, and look upon him either as a mean- 
ſpirited Coward, or a falſe deſigning Hypo- 
crite, who does otherwiſe. And ſure there 
can be no ſtronger Proof of any thing being 
our Duty, than that all Mankind concur in 
thinking it ſo. If we are engaged in a good 
Cauſe, and I fanſy no Man willingly eſpou- 
ſes what he thinks a bad one, what ſhould 
make us either aſhamed, or afraid of owning 
our Affection to it? Do we admire the ri- 
gid Virtue, and bluff Sincerity of the antient 
Romans, and yet not endeavour to imitate 
it? Or ſhall we extol the inflexible Inte. 
ority ſo remarkable in former Ages, and yet 


make Suppleneſs and Compliance the —_ 
e 


1 


1 
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Teſt of a wiſe and good Man in our own? 


This were to bely our Convictions in the 
groſſeſt and moſt criminal manner, and to 
make our whole Lives one continued Con- 
tradition to our natural Sentiments. 

IN ſhort, Veracity and Plain-dealing are 
amiable Qualities; Qualities we always ex- 
pect in a Friend, and the want of which ne- 
ver fails to render an Enemy more odious. 
Without breaking in upon them, and uſing 
Diſſimulation in our whole Conduct, it is 
impoſſible for a Man who converſes at all 
in the World, to conceal his Sentiments 
about any Matter of Importance which hap- 
pens to be agitated in it. And therefore 
none ſhould aim at a Qualification which 
cannot be attained without impairing their 
Virtue. 181% 1 

War led me into this Train of Reflec- 
tion, was an Obſervation I have frequently 
made on the backwardneſs of many Friends 
of our preſent legal and happy Conſtitution, 
to maintain the juſt and honourable Princi- 
ples on which it is founded ; either thro? a 
falſe Modeſty of not diſturbing Company, or 
a falſe Policy of gaining its Enemies by other 
Methods than Reaſon and Conviction. As 
the Principles of Liberty on which we are 
now happily eſtabliſhed, are the moſt manly 
and generous in the World, it is in the 
higheſt degree unmanly and ungenerous to 
neglect propagating them, or to decline their 
Defence when they are attacked; both which 
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are but too frequently done. This is Ingra- 


titude to our Anceſtors, who left us the in- 
eſtimable Privileges we enjoy; and Injuſtice 
to Poſterity, to whom we ought to tranſmit 
them. The Security of our Lives and Pro- 
pages! the Power of commanding our own 

neſs and Diverſions, and the Preſervation 
of the fundamental Right of Mankind freely 
to examine and debate upon all Matters ei- 
ther in Philoſophy or Religion, are the noble 


and bleſſed Effects of the Settlement we are 


under; and whoever is either afraid or a- 


ſhamed to appear in their behalf, richly de- 


ſerves to be deprived of them: and on the 
other hand, ſuch as dare not open their 
mouths againſt Tyranny and Bigotry, Per- 
ſecution and Prieſtcraft, no leſs juſtly merit 
to get a Trial of them. 


1 an, STR, 
Tour very humble Servant, 
H1BERNICUS. 
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No 69. Saturday, July 23. 1726. 


To HiBERNICUS. 


Tosande iv" Agi drip aut 

Kat Zune EN 4505 — SIMONIDES 
Of all things good or bad in human Life, 
Nought is held worſe, nought better than a Wife. 


3 


FS I am one of yout conſtant Read- 
ers, I cannot but wonder that in a 
K > 18 Paper intended for the Service of 
che Publick, you have not taken 

the leaſt notice of ſo agreeable, and 
I may fay, ſo conſiderable a Part of the 
World, as that of the Fair Sex : which, like 
the richeſt Soil, the more it is ſubje& to 


3: 
G 
— - 


Weeds, the better it deſerves our moſt aſſidu- 


ous Culture. 
Tux Follies of the Fair ones, as Mr. Ad. 


diſon obſerves, are chiefly owing to the little 


pains taken by us in finding out proper Em- 
ployments for them, Their Amuſements ſeem 
contrived for them, rather as they are Wo- 
men, than as they are reaſonable Creatures; 
and are more adapted to the Sex than to the 


I' 4 Species. 
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Species. Their Toilet is their great Scene of 
Buſineſs; and the well adjuſting of their Hair, 
is reckoned a very good Morning's work: 
and if they make an Excurfion to a Mercer” s 
or a Toy-ſhop, ſo great a Fatigue renders them 
unfit for any thing elſe the Day after. 
IT Effect of this trifling Education, of 
which we ourſelves are the Cauſe, as it proves 
the Ruin of their Sex, ſo it proves, if not the 
Ruin, at leaſt the Plague of ours. It grieves 
me to think that one half of Humanity ſhould 
be entirely incapacitated for the Buſineſs of 
the World, which notwithſtanding never was 
and never will be managed without them. 
For my part I freely own, I am not for 
a Wife after the Taſte of Fraucis Duke of 
Britany; who, upon a Treaty of Marriage 
between him and the Princeſs Iſabella, my. | 
ter to the King of Scotland, being told, that 
ſhe was very homely bred, and without any 
manner of Learning, made anſwer,” That he 
liked her the better for it, accounting it Learn» 
ing ſufficient for a Woman to know how to 
diltinguiſh between her Husband's Shirt and 
his Doublet. For on the contrary we find, 
that ſuch of their Sex, as breaking thro' the 
Prejudices of Education, apply themſelves to 
the improving their Studies, diſcover a Genius 
even in the nobleſt Productions of the Mind, 
po way inferior to thoſe of Men. I need 
not travel far. ſor an Inſtance in the moſt de- 
Jizhrfal way, I mean in Poetry; where in 
ſpite of all the Diſadyantages they lie _ 
5302 $a the 
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the Ladies ſhine with a certain Syperiority of 


Lively and Expreſſive, peculiarly natural to 


them. Lucan, of all the antient Poets, is 


moſt admired ſor livelineſs of Expreſſion. His 
Turn upon the Invention of Letters, is a beau- 
tiful Example. ö 


Phenices primi, fame ſi creditur, uſi 
Man ſuram rudibus vocem ſignare figuris. 


Wulcn without Paraphraſe, . for the uſe of 
the mere Engliſh Reader, may be thus literally 
tranſlated, -/ | 5 5 


* 


This Art Phenicians (if we credit Fame) 2% 
Of painting fetter'd Sounds in antique Figures claim, 


BR EBA UVF, the French Tranſlator 
of this Author, obſerving the Beauty of this 
Paſſage, has taken larger Compals. 


C'eſt de luy que nous vient cet art ingenieux 
De peindre la parole & de parler aux yeux; 
Et par les traites divers des figures tracees 
Donner de la couleur & du corps au penſees. 


Our Engliſh Tranbotor Rowe has followed 
his Example. Tr | 


Phenicians fr /?,. if antient Fame be true, 
The ſacred Myſtery of Letters knew ; 


They firſt by Sound, in various Lines 5 


Expreſi d the Meaning of the thinking Mind; 
| of 0 of Wordsby Figures rude convey'd, 
And uſeful Science everlaſting made, 
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Av lately Mrs. Monk, fo well known by 
her Poetical Name, Marinda. 


T he noble Art from Cadmus took 2ts Riſe 

Of painting Words, and ſpeaking to the Eyes. 
He firſt in wond'rous magick Fetters bound 
The airy Voice, and ſtopt the flying Sound- 
The various Figures by his Pencil wrought, 
Gave Colour and a Body to the Thought. 


WI I may the Engliſh and French Tran- 
{lators yield to a Lady, who has excell'd, we 


may ſafely fay, even Lucan himſelf. 


IT is incredible to believe the Force of 
Education over our very Natures, We know 
not the Extent of a Female Genius, becauſe 
we put it not to the Trial. 


Great Julius, on the Mountains bred, 

A Flock perhaps, or Herd had led. 

He, that the World ſubdu d, had been 

But the beſt Wreſtler on the Green. 

Tis Art and Knowledge which draw forth 

The hidden Seeds of native Worth ; 

They blow thoſe Sparks, and make them riſe 

Into ſuch Flames as touch the Skies. 


Ir then, according to Waller's Rule, 
when we diſcoyer a Country Fellow who 
excels his Companions in theſe meaner Exer- 
ciſes, we ought to allow him the ſame Excel- 
lences, ſuppoſing he had applied himſelf to 
greater Matters; why ſhould we not grant 


the ſame Indulgence to the Ladies? Why 


ſhould 


, 
i 
4 
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ſhould we not imagine that _ capable of 
ingui 


the Paſtoral, which diſt es itſelf ſo 
elegantly in a Piece of Cut. Paper? Or even 
the Epique, that ſhews itſelf ſo variouſly in 


2 Needk- Production? 


O ux Treatment of the Fair, if we reflect, 
is barharouſly ungenerous. We take all poſ- 
ſible care to breed them up to Folly, and then 
upbraid them for it. We have hardly a great 
Poet among the Engliſb who has not di- 
ſtinguiſned himſelf by ſaying ſomething re- 
markably bitter agai or Woman. I have 
made a little Collection of theſe Invectives: 


Tho I muſt pre- obſerve, that in a Diſpute, 


where Men are both Parties and Judges, it is 
no wonder if Women have not Juſtice done 
them. That, therefore, my fair Readers may 
be ſufficiently armed againſt this outrageous 
Proceeding, I leaye them the Application of 
this Fable of Arrianus, as I find it tranſlated 
by Sir Roger LEſtrange. 
There was a Controverſy ſtarted between 
a Lion anda Man, which was the braver and 
© ſtronger of the two. Why look you (ſays 
* the Man after a long diſpute) we'll appeal 
© to that Statue there; and fo he fhew'd bim 
* the Figure of a Man cut in Stone with a 
Lion under his feet. Well, ſays the Lion, 
* if we had been brought up to Sculpture as 
« you are, where you have one Lion under 
© the Feet of a Man, you ſhould have twenty 
Men under the Paws of a Lion. 


I ſhall 
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I ſhall begin with the Invediive of Milton 


in his Nerodiſe Loft. 


Out of my fight, thou Serpent, that Name beſt. 

Bees 5 with him leagu d, thy ſelf as falſe 

And hateful ; nothing wants, but that thy Shape, 2 

Like his, and Colour Serpentine, may ſhow 

- Thy inward Fraud, to warn all Creatures from thee 
| | (7 


—— T7 at is * 4 Show, 


Rather than ſolid Vin rtue ; all but a Rib, 
Crooked by Nature, bent, as now. appears, 


More to the Part finiſter from me drawn ; 
Well if thrown out, as Supernumerary, 


To my juſt Number found. Oh! why did G * 


| Creator wiſe, that peopled highest Heas n 


- With Spirits maſculine, create this laſt, | 0 
Dis Novelty on Earth, this fair Defect 
Of Nature, and not fill the World at once 2 


» ith Men as Angels without Feminine, 


Or find ſome 12 Way 00 generate 
Mankind ? 


'The vert is of Walter. 


Women are govern'd by a ftubborn Fate; | 
Their Love's inſuperable as their Hate : 
No Merit their Averfion can remove, 

No ill Requital can efface their Love. 


Ir ſuch a tender Poet as Waller could be 


ſo ſevere, what muſt we 1155 from the 
Rants of Lee 


By Heav'n *twas ever thus 


Where Women had ta do. Therefore behold her | 
As 


The Bainof Empire! and the Rot of Pouer! .Y 
Net there 2 and fix my Imagination Ihe: i 
On all their Mi iſchiefs, Murders, Maſſacres, | _ = 
And Seas of Blood they've ſpilt in former Ages. 
Woman no more, and when my Heart is goringy 
Sound but the Name, the powerful Spell ſhall bind 
Beyond Circean or Egyptian Charms: 
F Fill raiſe the loweſt Devils up in Swarms, 
Unhinge the Globe, and put the World in Arms. 
Woman, that dooms us all to one ſure Grave, 


Aud faſter damns than Providence can ſave.. 
| Conſtantine. 
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| As a Gangreen to the State, and cut her off; 8 
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= Dryden comes ſhort of Lee in his Spa- 
niſh Fryer, 


2 (Oh Virtue! Virtue ! what art thou become, 
| ; | That Men ſhould leave thee for that Toy, a Woman ! 
4 Made from the Droſs and Refuſe of a Man: | 
k. Heawv'n took him ſleeping, when he made her too; / 
Had Man been waking, he had ne er conſented.) | 


Tris of his All for Love, makes apl. | 8 
Reparation. "ud 


Oh ! Woman, Woman, Woman ! All the Gods © 


Have not ſuch Pow'r in deing Good to Man, 
As you of doing Harm. 


OTWAY and Rowe are in a kind of Ri- 
valſhi ip of Satire upon this Occaſion, If this 
Invective of Rowe in his Tamerlane, 


(Their Affectation, Pride, Il-nature, Noi ſe, 
Proneneſs to change ev'n from the Toy that pleas'd them, | | 1 
So gracious is their Idol, dear Variey, | | \ 1] 


That 
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That for another's Love they would forgo 


An Angel's Firm, and mingle with the Devil's.) 
; Yield not to that of Orway in his Don Carlos, | 
| (Thou rt Woman, a true Copy of the firſt, 
| $56 | Tu whom the Race of all Mankind was curſt : 
_—_ Dur Sex by Beauty was to Heav'n ally'd, 
._- But your great Lord the Devil taught you Pride: 
1 | | He too au Angel, till be durſt rebel, 
| And you are ſure the Stars that with him fell : ) 
l . Neither does that of Rowe in his Fair 
h Penitent, | 


(For they are falſe, Iuxurious in their Appetitesy 
And all the Heaven they hope for is Variety. 
One Lover to another ſtill ſucceeds ; 


Il Another, and another after that ; | + 
| Sp And the laſt Fool is welcome as the former; 
=. Till having lov'd his Hour out, he gives place, 
0 N. | And mingles with the Herd that went before him 
| WITH ſuch ſmooth Looks, and many a gentle Word, 
The firſt fair ſhe beguil'd her eaſy Lord. 
= Too blind with Love and Beauty to beware, 
_ + He fell unthinuking in the fatal Snare ; 
_ Nor cou d believe that ſuch a Heav'nly Face | 
= ; Had bargain'd with the Devil, to damn her wretched 
1 Yield to this of Ota in his Orphan : 
_ = Id leave the World for him that hates a Num an! 
'Y bx - . Woman, the Fountain of all human Failty ! 
= _ What mighty Ills have not been done by Woman ? 
q = -- | Who was't hetray'd the Capitol? A Woman. 
_—_ Who loft Mark Anthony the World ? A Woman. 
_; ] bo was the Cauſe of a long Ten Tear's War, j 
3 | | 9 An 


| 
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And laid at laſt eld Troy in Aſhes ? Woman ; 
Deſtructive, dammable, deceirful Woman. 

Woman to Man firſt as a Bleſſing giv'n, 

When Innocence and Love were in their Prime, 
Happy a-while in Paradiſe they lay, 

But quickly Woman long d to go aſtray; 

Some fooliſh new Adventure needs muſt prove, 

And the firſt Devil ſbe ſaw, ſhe chang'd her Love; 
To his Temptations leudly ſbe inclin'd 

Her Soul, aud for an Apple damu'd Mankind. 


MosrT of theſe heavy Accuſations you 
will find revers d in the following Poem, 
written in defence of the fair Sex, a conſide- 


rable time ſince; tho never before, for what 
I could find, committed to Print. 


Man was a happy Favourite above, 

When Heav'n endow'd him with the Pow'r to love : 
His God ne er thought him in a perfeci State, 

Till Woman made his Paradiſe compleat. 

*Tis true, her Weakneſs coſt him ſomething dear; 
Yet in his Fall more Weakneſs did appear. 

For Eve Excuſes numberleſs abound ; 

Not one for filly Adam can be found. 

She, helpleſs, yielded to the ſtronger Pow'r, 

The ſubtleſt Serpent Hell had then in ſtore : 

He, tho he ſaw at ſtake eternal Life, 

Was Fool enough to yield unto his Wife. 

Nor do his Sons from his Example ſtray ; 

The Women promiſe, but the Men obey. 

By them the World has ever fince been led, 
And cully'd Men content with Name of Head. 

Our Wits by our Employments may appear; 

Our Days of Labour, and our Nights of Care; 
Fatigues of War, and Drudgeries of State, 

W, oh endur d to make our Women. great ! _ 
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4 All that is good in Life, for Life they chuſe; 
5 We glean up all the Bad which they refuſe. 
4 Suppoſe them in their Taſte not over-nice ; 
4 Gay, is not want of Taſte our common Vice? 
- 55 Suppoſe, in Women you no Faith can find; 
3 Say, are not Men leſs faithful than the Wind ? 
2 ! | No wonder that their Frailties go aſtray, 
f If ev'n our Wiſdoms lead them from their May! 
Wo | On our own Condutt chiefly hangs our Fate 
= | Neglect them, and our Title's in debate. 
1 | Not Heat, but Provocation fires their Blood : 
I 1 | Good were all Men, all Women uon d be good 
1 By Nature virtuous, virtuous as they re fair, 
1 8 | We make them vicious, vicious when they are, 
1 i Laus unobſery'd by us, ſhall they obſerve ? 
1 At worſt they ſerve us, but as them we ſerve. | 
= Could Man but once reſolve to fin no more, q 
= Woman wou'd ſoon loft Innocence reſtore. 
= Woman! moſt happy Pledge of Heaven's Good-will ! 
8 Woman ! moſt perfect Product of its Skill ! 
] \ * Woman ! that all our pleaſant Hours employs ! 
1 | Woman ! the Centre of all earthly Joys] 
| 3 AND yet could I be all ſhe is or can, 
8 T would not ceaſe to be that Creature Man. 
1 5 Man as I am, fo Man I ſtill wou'd reti; 
1 | | I wou'd be Man, to be by Woman bleſt- 
1 Xe 
1 | 0 
8 Ne 70. 
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No 70. Saturday. July zo, 1726. 


To the AuTHoR of the Dublin Journal. 


Falſus honor juvat, & mendax infamia terret. Hor. 


SER --+ 5 k 

BHETHERS faſhim Men, fays 
Montaigne, repreſent them. 
Fa There is certainly no Error more 
common among Writers on Mo- 
rality than this which Montaigne 
takes notice of, and which, notwithſtanding 
all his boaſting, he was not altogether free 
from himſelf. It is laid down as a Rule, that 
the beſt way to judge of other Men is to 
look into our own Boſoms, and draw from 
thence the Picture of the whole Species. 
Hence it comes to pafs, that the moſt parr 
of Diſcourſes on Mankind are either wholly 
Satire, or Panegyric. The vitious and the 


openly abandoned imagine the reſt of the 


World as bad as themſelves, only that they 
conceal their Vices with greater Caution, or 
thro? Fear are more temperate in the grati- 


fication of them. Selfiſh and deſigning Per- 


ſons think Intereſt the ſole Motive to Action 
in all Men, and all Appearances of Genero- 
ſity and Good-will to be mere Artifice and 

Vol. II K | Hypo- 
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Hypocriſy. And on the other hand, Men 
of good Intentions, who love Honeſty and 
Integrity, and abhor all under-hand and trea- 
cherous Dealings, are apt to believe, that 
the ſame good and noble Diſpoſition runs 
thro? the whole Species, with a very few 
exceptions to ſome irregular Minds, which 
ſeem to have fallen away from Humanity, 
and given a wrong Direction to the firſt and 
genuine Motions of Nature. 

Wirnour taking upon me to determine 
wherein lies the Exceſs of any or of all theſe 
different Opinions concerning Mankind, I 
think I may freely aſſert, that if we take the 
World as we find it, it will be pretty difficult 
to make any one of them fo univerſal, as to 

folye by it all the Appearances to be met 
with in the progreſs of Life. The laſt of 
them, as it is certainly the nobleſt and moſt 
amiable Conception of human Nature, ſo it 
bids faireſt. for being the true one, where 
Men have not been very early debauched 
either by ill Education, or ill Example. And 
tho it ſhould really prove a miſtaken No- n 
tion, yet would there be an advantage to | 
Mankind in believing it; ſince nothing can 
* have more influence to make Men act ho- 
neſtly and virtuouſly themſelves, than a per- 
fect confidence in the Honeſty and Virtue 
of thoſe they have any dealings with; as, on 
the contrary, that Man's Virtue will be much 
ſuſpected, who has entertained ſtrong ſuſpi- 
cions either of particular Perſons, or of hu- 
I man 
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man Nature in general. This hinders not 
however, but that we may conſiſtently e- 
nough lay open any prevailing Humour or 
Practice in Mankind, which either really or 


ſeemingly contradicts the Principles by which 


Men are uſually determined to Action. 

ONE of the moſt notorious Inſtances here- 
of, is that old Obſeryation, That the greateſt 
part of Men had rather be reckoned Knaves 
than Fools; and are leſs troubled at having 
their Virtue called in queſtion, than their 
Vnder ſlanding. And as this is evidently 
preferring Abilities to that which only can 


render them valuable, Men are very ready 


to infer from it the weakneſs of human Vir- 
tue in general. It may therefore be neither 
a diſagreeable nor unprofitable Speculation, 
to inquire how far the Obſervation is true, 
and what Eſſects ſuch a Temper may pro- 
duce in the Conduct of Life. | | 

IT muſt be owned, that rhe Behaviour of 
a great many Men juſtiſies but too much the 
ill· natur d Cenſure of Mankind's affecting ra- 
ther a ſplendid than an honeſt Reputation, 
and chafing a Good which terminates in a 
Man's ſelf, before one which extends its In- 


fluence to others. We meet with Perſons 


every day, who are much more aſhamed to 
be found out in an ill concerted Deſign, or a 
Blunder in Converſation, than to be detected 
in a Series of cunning and indirect, but ſuc- 
ceſsſul Management: Nay, they will go 
farther, and after having carried their point, 

1 make 
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make their boaſts of the ſeveral Artifices and 
Stratagems they made uſe of for their purpoſe, 
not omitting their Dexterity in deceiving. 
and impoſing upon the Weakneſs of other 
People, and by that means play ing them one 
againſt another. All your //hifflers, and 
low Politicians, make a great merit of 
their Skill in this kind of Game. They have 
not ſtrength of Genius enough to go thro' a 
Buſineſs in the common and direct Road; 
and ſo are compelled to ſtrike into By- paths 
and blind Alleys of their own, diſguiſing all 
they do under the mask of prudent Conduct 
=o profound Policy ; which, by an Error 
very natural to weak Minds, they imagine 
to be nothing but working under ground. 
With ſuch Men therefore it is no wonder that 


the Reputation of Wiſdom and Abilities ſhould 


bear a greater price than that of Honeſty and 
plain Dealing ; fince Men are always moſt 
jealous: about that to which they have the 


weakeſt pretenſions, and often beſtir them- 
ſelves moſt vigorouſly in that part of their 


Character wherein they are conſcious of the 
greateſt Deficiency. At leaſt, I am confi- 
dent, this will not appear improbable to any 
one who conſiders, that Cowards generally 
make the greateſt Bullies ; and that no Wo- 
men. put on greater Airs of Diſtance and 
Modeſty, than thoſe who in private can 


ermit the neareſt and moſt indecent Fami- 


iarities. | : 
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Bur with regard to the Bulk of Mankind, 
the Obſervation, that Men had rather be 


reckoned Knaves than Fools, muſt be li- 


mited a good deal, before it can be received 
for true, If by it we m at Men had 
rather be reputed intirely void of all Virtue 
and Goodnels, and wholly bent upon Wic- 
kedneſs and Miſchief, than either partially, 


or even totally deficient in Wiſdom and Un- 


derſtanding, I am perſuaded, there are few, 
if any, ſuch Monſters to be found in the hu- 
man Species. For as all our Happineſs de- 
pends on our loving, and being beloved b 

ſome Perſons in the World, which muſt al- 
0 4 ſuppoſe ſome degree of Virtue and Ho- 
neſty in us, either real or apprehended, it is 
impoſſible we ſhould ever give the preference 
to an Opinion concerning us, which would 
draw on us a general Diſeſteem, and Hatred 
too, before one which could only expoſe us 
to Diſeſteem, but at the ſame time entitled 
us to Compaſſion. But that Men ſhould pre- 
fer being looked upon as artful and infincere 
in ſome particulars of their Management, 
rather than remarkably weak and inſuffi- 
cient in the whole, is no doubt very com- 
mon and very natural. And the Reaſon 
hereof is extremely obvious. A natural 


want of Judgment, and weakneſs of Under- 


ſtanding, can never be remedied in any length 
of Time, or by the moſt diligent Applica- 
tion to the Means of Improvement ; whereas 
a vitious Temper, or an ill Habit, contracted 
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thro' the prevailing Power of Cuſtom, and 
Complailance to the common Ways of the 
World, may in time be remoyed by the ex- 
erciſe of right Reaſon, and a ſound Judg- 


ment. And certain it is, that the Senſe, of 


any. incurable Defect, and conſequently the 
imputation of it too, is more painful and 
rieyous than that of ſuch as are otherwiſe. 
t is juſt with the Imperfections of the Mind 


as with thoſe of the Body; fuch as are in- 


capable of being ever mended, give the 
Owner the ſharpeſt Affliction, when taken 
notice of. n 1 
Ix is however a weakneſs, and a misfor- 
tune, to be in any degree more fond of the 
Reputation of great Wiſdom, and a good 


Underſtanding, than of generous Minds and 


benevolent Afſections. It is a ſign that we 


are more ambitious of ſwaying Men by Au- 


thotity than Good-will ; and would rather 
gain our Point by dint of Abilities, . than be 
indebted to the Generoſity and Kindneſs of 
others. When we come to prize intellectual 


rather than. moral Qualities, it is highly pro- 


bable we ſhall become more ſollicitous to 
exert a great Capacity, or a convenient Pli- 
ableneſs ro Occaſions, than an overflowing 
Humanity, or an uncorrupted and tenacious 
Honeſty. We ſhall look too much inwards, 
to intereſt ourſelves as heartily as we ought 
in the Concerns of others; and be in danger 
of making our Pride and Vanity fit uppermoſt 
in eyery Action of our Lives. For the Con- 

| ceit 
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ceit of Wiſdom generally has that effect, 
while the Conſciouſneſs of Virtue always in- 
ſpires Humility and Moderation. 

THERE is great danger too of our Inno- 
- cence, when we deſire rather to be thought 
able than good Men. A Mind of this Caſt 
will be perpetually carrying on Schemes, 

-purely for the ſake of ſetting ro ſhow its Per- 
fections, and be reſtleſs in every ſituation of 
Life. And certainly ſuch a Diſpoſition, if 
not intirely deſtructive, muſt ar leaſt be very 
dangerous to Virtue. Nor is it unlikely, that 
in ch circumſtances Men will be too full 
of their own Views, to tie themſelves down 
to the eſtabliſhed Rules of Juſtice and Equity 
in their proceedings ; and will conſult rather 
the Expedicncy than Lawfulneſs of the Means 
for obtaining their Ends. They will be apt 
to imagine the direct and honeſt Road of Ma- 
nagement too much beaten and expoſed, to 
be the fitteſt for their purpoſe; and ſo endea- 
vour to find out more ſecret and ſecure Ways 
of a at it. The greateſt part of our 
noted Politicians have given remarkable In- 
ſtances of this; and tarniſhed many illuſtri- 
ous and great Actions for the Service of their 
Country, by the baſe and diſhonourable Arts 
they made uſe of in doing them. And to 
this day the famed School of Loyola makes 
it its chiefeſt Care. to inſti] the ſame fort of 
Maxims into the Minds of its Diſciples. In 
ſhort, when Men are got into the Opinion 
of Wiſdom being the moſt laudable Quality, 
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and at the ſame time think they are fully poſ- 


ſeſſed of it, they look on themſelves as little 
Gods upon Earth, who can govern the World 


much better than it can be by any Rules 


which the Author of Nature has given us, 
and conſequently are in the faireſt diſpoſition 
poſlible to eſtabliſh Tyranny, either civil or 


eccleſiaſtical, wheneyer they have Power and 


Opportunity, EN 

I no not fay, that theſe are the neceſſary 
Conſequences of making ſuch a wrong Eſti- 
mate in the Value of Abilities and Goodneſs ; 
but I am ſure, they are very common Effects 
of it, and ought to be frequently reflected on, 
to hinder us from ſwelling in our own Con- 
ceit, by ſhewing us, that we are then moſt in 
danger of being fooliſh, when we make the 
ſtrongeſt Efforts to diſplay our Wiſdom. For 
certainly there can be no greater Folly in the 
World than to obliterate our Senſe of thoſe 
fair and comely Ideas of Innocence and 
Goodneſs, "which Nature has implanted in us, 
and-are.the principal Means both of our own 


Happineſs and Uſefulneſs to Mankind; yet 
this is what hardly can he avoided, when the 


Faculties of the Underſtanding become more 
the Object of our Eſtcem and Admiration, 
than the Charms of a native and unaffected 
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No 71. Saturday, Auguſt 6, 1726. 


To HiBERNICUS, 


Ouædam tempora eripiuntur nobis, quædam ſubducun- 
Tur, quadam effluunt, Turpiſſima tamen eſt jattu- 
ra, que per negligentiam venit ; & fi volueris at- 
tendere, magna vitae pars elabitur male agentibus, 
maxima nihil agentibus, tota aliud agentibus. SEN. 


SIX, 8 
EEC T has been obſeryed, that tho 


Men complain of the ſhortneſs of 
'S * Life, they live as if they were ne- 
ver to die. This is but too viſible 
from the many Contrivances and 
Devices they are daily finding out to relieve 
themſelves from the intolerable Burden of 
idle Time which lies ſo heavy upon their 
hands, and which they can find no other way 
to get rid of, than by miſ- ſpending it. But 
tho the Methods of miſ- ſpending it are almoſt 
innumerable, yet, in my opinion, there is 
none more pernicious and univerſal than the 
Practice of Gaming. And therefore I hope, 
the due Conſideration of the many Inconve- 
niences and ill Effects attending it, will not 
only ſuperſede the Neceſſity of an Apology 


for endeavouring to expoſe it, but even ex. f 
; cuſe | 
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cuſe the want of ſuitable Abilities in him who 
does it, on account of the goodneſs of his 
Intention. p 

BEIN s ſenſible, that the Deſign of your 
Paper is the Reformation of Abules, it is a 
good while ſince I formed a Reſolution. to put 
you in mind of this. The intervention how- 


ever of other Buſineſs hindered me from do- 


ing ſo, till the other Night, ſeeing two inti- 
mate Friends quarrel at Cards about a Trifle, 
ſer me again upon it. And as I think it would 
be a piece of acceptable Service , to your 
Country, if by your means any who are 
addicted to it could be argued out of a Cul- 
rom ſo incapable of producing any good Ef- 
feats, and Peer attended with ill ones. 
I think you ought not to decline fo neceſſary 

and important a Duty. WMD 
"GAMING is faid to find a Man a Bub- 
ble, and make him a Sharper. And indeed 
the Reflection muſt in the general be allow: 
ed to be juſt. Young Men left in the poſſeſ- 
fion of conſiderable Fortunes, are firſt drawn 
in by Rooks and Sharpers to play high; and 
being nnexperienced in the World, are never 
made ſenſible of their Folly till they are ſtript 
of all; and, which is worſe than the loſs of 
all, have perhaps acquired ſuch Habits of 
Idleneſs and Luxury, as can never be worn 
off. By this time, it may be, they are be- 
come pretty expert Gameſters; and being 
made Maſters of the Science which undid 
them, endeavour to lick themſelves whole by 
it, 
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it, and employ it to the Ruin of others. This 


is the utmoſt a thorow - pac d | Gameſter can 
propoſe; and a very ſorry Advantage indeed, 


when rightly conſidered. For theſe Perſons, 


well knowing that they muſt have their run 


af ill Luck as well as good, take no thought 


but to ſquander away in extravagance what 
they acquired by Idleneſs, and ſo are rather 
the worſe than the better for their Gains. Or 


if any of them ſhould become ſuch dextrous 


Practitioners as to ſecure themſelves of gene- 
ral Succeſs, and at the ſame time have Wiſdom 
enough to hoard up their Winnings; yet as 
the former can never be done without palpa- 
ble Injuſtice and Iniquity, the Wages of it 
will prove but a poor Recompenſe for the 
loſs of that Integrity and Innocence, the Re- 


flection of which is one of the higheſt En- 


joyments of an intelligent Being. | 
Ho pernicious to Civil Society this 


Practice has been looked upon by wiſe Men, 


is very evident from the Laws which have 
been made againſt it. That great Lover of 
Mankind, King William, who ſaved theſe 


Nations from the greateſt Evils which could 


fall on a free People, did not however think 
this below his notice. That ſame Wiſdom 
and Foreſight which laid the Foundation of 
our preſent happy Settlement, procured us 
alſo an Aci againſt Exceſſive Gaming, This 
was then thought a very uſeful and good 


Law; how comes it then, that it is not put 


in force, or rather is totally neglected? The 
only 
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only Reaſon I can find for it is a falſe Notion, 


which reckons it diſhonourable to take the 


advantage of the Law, in refuſing to pay 
Debts contracted on this ſcore. But I muſt 
ask ſuch Men, what it is they mean by Ho- 
nourable? Both Reaſon, and the Laws of 
the Land declare, That nothing which we 
legally poſſeſs ought to be taken from us, 
without a valuable Conſideration. Where 
then is the Diſhonour of refuſing ro perform 
a- Contract the Law declares to be unjuſt, 
unleſs it be honourable to do a thing both 
unreaſonable and unlawful ? Whoeyer redu- 
ces himſelf or his Family to Poverty by ful- 
filling an Obligation of this ſort, and ſuch 
things frequently happen, will find very lit- 
tle Satisfaction, or Credit either, in being 
called Honourable, by a Raſcal who has been 
the Cauſe of his Ruin. I can't therefore but 
think it the indiſpenſible Duty of any one 
in ſach unhappy to take the 
advantage the Law allows him, provided he 


follows this evil Practice no longer: for un- 


leſs he does fo, he is ſelf- condemned, and ſo 
cannot in Reaſon or Equity demand the Be- 
nefit of the Law. But if he has the Virtue 
intirely to forſake the Practice, he may 
boldly perſiſt in refuſing to perform a wicked 
Bargain, without fearing the leaſt Cenſure 
from Men of real Worth and Underſtanding. 
And if ſuch Men approve the Action, it 


is of ſmall moment what others think or ſay 


about it. 
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Bur beſides the ill Effects this Cuſtom may, 
and frequently has upon the Fortunes and 
Eſtates of thoſe who have unhappily given 
themſelves up to it, the pernicious influence 
it has on their Minds, affords yet ſtronger 
Reaſons againſt ir. I have PT ob- ' 
ſerv'd People at Play to cheat, lye, ſwear,. 
and throw themſelves into Convulſions of 
Paſſion, little different from Madneſs, who, 
believe, at another time would not have 
been guilty of ſuch Extravagances on any 
Confideratiba whatſoever. During the de- 
pendence of 'a Game, how is the Mind kept 
on the Rack, and how ready to break our 
into a Flame upon the ſmalleſt diſappoint- 
ment? And how many fatal Diſputes have 
ariſen __ ſuch occaſions, I need not men- 
tion; ſince I fanſy, there are few who can- 
not recolle& Inſtances of People who have 
imbrued their hands in blood, in the decifion 
of a Controverly of this kind. Certain it is, 
that both Anger and Avarice become habi- 
tual to ſuch as make a conſtant practice of 
Gaming ; and by this means. Beneyolence, 
the foundation of all Virtue, grows every 
day weaker and weaker, till by degrees the 
Tone of the Affections is intirely Tot, and 
the Mind rendered inſenſible of thoſe ſecret | | 
Motions which excite Men to the doing of - 
virtuous and laudable Actions. | | 

 ALLowiNnG however that Gaming ſhould 
not produce the fatal Conſequences 1 have 
mention'd, and it muſt be by.a piece of ex- 2 
traordinary | 1 
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traordinary good luck if it does not; yet | 


the loſs of Time it neceſſarily occafions, is 
an unanſwerable Argument againſt it. When 
Men do not all the Good they can, they are 
certainly accountable for their Miſimprove- 
ment. And this is really the Caſe of all ex- 
ceſſive Gameſters ; for they both negle& the 
Means of Improvement, and loſe the Oppor- 
tunities of doing Good; I have known. ſe- 
veral, who, tho they ſcarce knew any a_ 
elſe, could play at all kind of Games with 
the greateſt eaſe and dexterity imaginable, 
and who, I am confident, with the fame Ap- 
plication and. Expence, might have render'd 
themſelves eminent in ſome of the moſt uſe- 
ful and honourable Profeſſions in Life. Surely 
ſuch Men have very ſeldom, if ever reflected 
at all, or been in a diſpoſition for examining 
themſelves on thoſe important Queſtions re- 


commended to the Conſideration of Mankind 


by a * late celebrated and noble Author : 
What am I? where am I ? what have ] to 
do here? They have never inquired what 
Relation they ſtand in with regard to the ſe- 
veral Beings about them, nor what are the 
Duties they owe them; and ſo have never 


done any Good, unleſs it were by accident; 


it being impoſſible it could be by Intention, 


which is ever the effect af Deliberation and 


Reflection. | | 


* Lord Shaftesbury. 


For 
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FOR this reaſon the Apology of thoſe 


who play only for Diverſion, as they term 


it, ought not to be admitted. They do not 
indeed commit ſuch actual Miſchief as the 
Gameſters for Money do; but at the fame 
time they are criminal, in not doing the 
Good they ought to do. This kind of Ga- 
ming is uſually che Winter-Evening's Enter- 
tainment in a Family, wherein the fair Sex 
are principally concern'd. I remember, you 
remark'd in one of your Papers ſome time 
ago, that in the days of yore the common 
Title for unmarried Ladies was Spinſters, ou 
account of their uſual manner of being em- 
ploy'd ; and you complain, that the Tea- 
Table has uſurp'd the place of their former 
laudable Occupations. But believe me, Sir, 
Tea, and Scandal, and China, and all the 
other Appurtenances of that part of Luxury. 
are nothing ſo pernicious as a Pack of Cards, 
if once it is become the favourite Amule- 
ment of the Fair. From that time forward, 
not only the Evening, but the greater part 


of the Night too muſt be dedicated to the 


dear Diverſion; and the Fair one's Eyes 
muſt never behold the Sun till he be advanc'd 
to the Meridian; at which time, what with 
the Fatigue of the Night, and the Sloth of 
the Morning, the amiable S$/atrern cannot 
chuſe but make a moſt. beautiful, Appear- 


ance in the Eyes of a Lover, or a Huſ- 
band, a 7 
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As it is of the higheſt Importance, that 


the faireſt and moſt powerful part of Man- 
kind ſhould be rightly directed in their pur- 


* ſuits of Pleaſure, I think it incumbent on you 


to warn them againſt this manner of beſtow- 
ing their Time, which has ſo viſible a ten- 
dency to impair the Charms both of their 
Minds and Bodies. For the firſt, it is evi- 
dent there can be nothing more unbecoming 
the Sex, than to be equally fond of Matta- 
dores as of Children ; to long as much for 
an Ace of Spades as the Company of a 
Friend; to ſet up the Knave of Diamonds 
as a Rival to a Man of Senſe and Merit, and 


which is more, that has Fleſh and Blood ; 


and to receive Pam into their Hand with 
the ſame Pleaſure that they ought to give 
their Hand to the Man they love. And 
what effect Gaming has upon their Looks, 
is obvious to any one who conſiders how 
much theſe depend on the prevalence of the 
Paſſions within, which, in this Caſe being 
alternate Triumph and Diſappointment, In- 


ſult and Rage, muſt needs exhibit a moſt 


frightfal complicated Uglineſs, and caſt out 
of the Countenance every thing lovely and 
attractive. A Gentleman of my Acquaint- 
ance was ſo ſenſible of this, that after having 
entertain'd a long Paſſion for a Female Game- 
ſter, he was at length intirely cured of it, 
upon ſeeing her loſe a Game at Cribbige; 
an Inſtance I choſe to leave with thoſe Ladies, 


who would be much leſs apprehenſive of the 


Danger 
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Danger of ruining a Husband, than of the 
Fear of never getting one. 


am, IR, Yours, &c. 
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No 72. Saturday, Auguſt 13, 1726. 


To the Autnor of the Dublin Fournal, 
Ingratus eſt. Non mihi fecit injuriam ſed fibi : ego 


beneficio meo, cum darem, uſus ſum. Nec ideo pi- 
grius dabo, ſed diligentius. Quod in hoc perdidi, 
ab aliis recipiam. Sed huic ipfi beneficium dabo 
iterum, & tanquam bonus agricola, curd cultuque 
ſterilitatem ſoli vincam. S E N. 


S 1 X, 
d frequently guilty of debaſing Hu- 
man Nature, while they endea- 
Ye . vour to amend it. They draw a 
frightful Picture of Mankind, and 
then call upon them to correct the Draught; 
defeating their own Counſel, by declaring it 
impoſſible to be followed. For if indeed the 
Mind of Man be ſo intirely deformed and 
corrupted as it is uſually repreſented, all 
Attempts to reſtore and make it better, will 


not only be ineffectual, but vain and imper- 
Vol. II. L tinent. 
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tinent. Nor is it conceivable, how a Diſpo- 
ſition can be mended, or render'd capable of 
any thing truly good or generous, wherein 
no good Principles have ever exiſted, but the 
whole Frame has been originally wicked and 
perverſe ; which certainly is the Suppoſition 
of thoſe Gentlemen who make Self-Love the 
Source and Center of all human Actions, 
AGREEABLE hereunto it is no wonder to 
hear the noble Virtue of Grazzrude talked of 
in ſuch a manner, as if there were no ſuch 
thing in Nature. Mr. Hobbes, ſpeaking of 
the manner how we are affected upon re- 
ceiving of Benefits, makes us the moſt un- 
worthy and deſpicable Set of Beings that can 
poſſibly be imagined. To have received 
from one, /ays he, to whom we think our- 
© ſelves equal, greater Benefits than there is 
© hope to requite, diſpoſeth to counterfeit 
Love, but really ſecret Hate; and puts a 
* Man into the Eſtate of a deſperate Debtor, 
* that in declining the ſight of his Creditor, 
* tacitly wiſhes him there, where he might 
© never ſee him more.” If this Doctrine be 
true, I do not ſee how it is poſſible to per- 
ſuade Men in ſuch Circumſtances, to be 


grateful to their BenefaQtors at all. For as 


the Poſition is laid down without any limi- 
tations, there can be no ſuch thing as any 
ſenſe of Gratitude, and conſequently all Ar- 
guments drawn from the Beauty and Come- 
lineſs of that Quality muſt be ridiculous as 
well as fruitleſs, But Providence has _—_ 
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dealt more bountiſully with us; and the 
Applauſes which every Man inwardly be- 
ſtows, not only without deſign, but even in 
ſpite of himſelf, upon a grateful Perſon or 
Action, ſufficiently prove, that there is no- 
thing wanting within to excite us to Grati- 
tude whenever there is occaſion ; and that 
wheneyer we diſcover the contrary Diſpoſi- 


tion, it muſt be owing to other Cauſes, and 


not to any original Error in the Frame and 
Conſtitution of our Nature. 

Ir muſt be owned however, that the 
Conduct of the greater part of Men in the 
common Occurrences of Life, gives but too 
fair a handle for making ſuch Reflections, fo 
derogatory to the whole Species. Where- 


ever Ayarice, Ambition, or Senſuality have 
taken deep root in the Heart, they uſually 


ſhoot up to ſuch a prodigious Growth, as 
leaves no room for the Seeds of Good-Nature 
and Humanity to ſpread equally ; and the 
whole Powers of the Mind being employed 
in cheriſhing one fayourite Inclination, the 
others are neglected; and the Heat of the 
Imagination being waſted in other Purſuits, 
they are ſuffered ro die away from the Breaſt, 
merely for want of that Culture which is ne- 
ceſſary for keeping any Affection alive and 
active in us. Were it not for admitting fo- 
reign Deſires into our Souls, and gratifying 
over- much our natural Inclinations to Plea- 
ſure, we ſhould certainly find, that the be- 
neyolent Principle prevails too powerfully 
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in us, not to diſpoſe us to the practice of 
every Duty, and to the exerciſe of every 
Virtue, if we attend to its Impulſes, and are 
not diverted by intenſe Purluits after Wealth 
or Power ; which tho we may be at firſt 
engaged in from a laudable Intention of 
employing the Advantages they afford us for 
the Good of others, yet very often the 
_'keenneſs with which we purſue them makes 
us miſtake them for real Goods, and forget 
the generous Ends we had in view when we 
firſt began the Chaſe. We ſhould then have 
no diſpute in our Breaſts, whether the Dic- 
rates of Humanity or Self-Love had the 
greater Influence over us; whether Juſtice 
were to be done to all Men, even at our own 
expence ; whether we ought to ſacrifice our 
own Eaſe and Advantage for the ſake of a 
Friend, our Country, or Mankind ; whether 
Conſiderations of Pity and Compaſſion to- 
wards the Sufferings of others, ought to take 
place of a Regard to our own Quiet and 
Indolence ; and whether it be ſuch a Slavery 
ro lie under Obligations to others, as to ren- 
der Gratitude a thing altogether impoſlible. 
And in this laſt, I believe, it will be always 
found true, what Milton puts into the mouth 
of the firſt aungrateful Perſon of whoſe Being 
we have any account, 


A grateful Mind 
By w_y owes not, but ſtill pays, at once 
Indebted and diſcharged ; what Burden then? 


EVERY 
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Every Inſtance of Iugratitude we hear 
or read of is ſhocking and offenſive ro hu- 
man Nature; and the more ſo, as the un- 
orateful Perſon appears to have been under 
the greater Obligations. But this is acting 
very inconſiſtently with our ſelves, if Mr. 
Hobbes's Principle be true, that all Obliga- 
tions are a Burden; and the greater they 
are, occaſion the greater Hatred of the Per- 
ſon to whom we are indebted. For how is 
it poſſible we ſhould always fee a Deformity 
in the [gratitude of others, even when we 
our ſelves are no ways injured by it, and 
yet be conſtantly guilty of it, whenever we 
become highly obliged ? In Caſes of this 
nature the ſureſt way of arguing is appealing 
to the common Senſe of Mankind; and if 
that common Senſe conſtantly joins Ideas of 
Deformity and Turpitude to any Quality or 
Action, tis the ſureſt Teſt of its ſpringing 
from an Irregularity of Affection, and being 
contrary to the firſt and genuine Motions of 
Nature, Now it is certain, that there is 
not one Quality in the whole Catalogue of 
human Vices which ſtirs up our Horror and 
Indignation more than the Sin of Ingrati- 
tude, We ſtart at any Inſtances given of it 
in others; and eſteem the Imputation of it 
the greateſt Indignity can be put on our- 
ſelves, | | 

SoME have been of opinion, that the 
beſt way to cure any Diſeaſe of the Mind is, 
either by reading, or otherwiſe, to recollect 
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as many Inſtances as we can of the fame 
Diſorder in others. It has been recommend- 
ed, to ſooth our Affliction, that we ſhould 
have recourſe to Inſtances of Calamities and 


Sufferings, and to figure to ourſelves Human 


Nature in its greateſt Diſtreſſes. Whether 
this be ſo or no, it is certain, that the Re- 
preſentation of great Crimes and Villanies, 
ſet in a proper Light, has uſually a good 
Effect upon Minds which have not, by a 


long Courſe of Wickedneſs, determined them- 


ſelves againſt every thing manly and vir- 
tuous, and put themſelves beyond the poſſi- 
bility of Amendment. On this account one 
of my Correſpondents has been very urgent 
with me to entertain my Readers with the 
following Story, to fortify their Hatted of 
the Crime on which it is raiſed. I ſhall give 
it, as near as I can, in his own words, with- 
our pretending ro aſſure my Readers,} that 
none of them have ſeen it elſewhere. 


© FIHremes had acquired immenſe Riches 
by Ulury. The greatneſs of his Stores 
© did not however cxtinguiſh the deſire of 
© increaſing them, or abate any thing of the 
* Stinginels of his Temper. For this reaſon 
he embraced with abundance of Joy an 
Invitation made him by a Gentleman, who 
was ſo unhappy as to be one of his Cuſto- 
mers, to reſide with him a Month or two 
© in the Country at free coſt. It gave him 
no ſmall pleaſure to reflect, that durin = 
- | * abode 
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© abode there, not only the Stream which 
« filled his Coffers ſhould be kept perpetually 
b wo but the Breach occaſioned by his 


© neceſſary Expences for ſo long time ſhould 


© be damm'd up. 

Id the Neighbourhood of the Gentleman 
who had given him this Invitation, lived 
© the noble and generous Mitio. His patri- 
© monial Eſtate had been ruined in his Youth 
* by a Courſe of long and faithful Services to 
© his Prince and Country. What he now en- 
joy'd was by the Bounty of his Prince, who 
© in conſideration of his Services and Suffer- 
© ings, had given him Lands of a conſiderable 
Value, at a Rent little more than nominal. 
© He held them however only during Plea- 
© ſure; but being of a Diſpoſition eaſily ſa- 
© tisfied, he would not be at the trouble of 
© the neceſſary Sollicitations to render his 
© Tenure more certain and durable. He was 


© now of an Age when he ought to have 


© experienced no more the Revolutions of 
Fortune; and therefore was anxious about 
nothing but to poſſeſs his Soul in that Peace 
and Tranquillity which Retirement, aſſiſted 
by the Reflection of a well-ſpent Life, does 
* naturally diſpoſe a Man to enjoy. of 

I this manner lived Mitio, when one 
day riding about his Grounds, he happened 
©to find the miſerable Chremes, who as he 
© was upon his Journey to the Gentleman's 
© Houle before - mention d, had been attack'd 


by a Gang of Robbers, who not only took 
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from him what Money he had, but deſpe- 
© rately wounded him in ſeveral places, and 
© left him weltring in his Blood. Mitio ſee- 
© ing him in that unhappy Condition, was 
© moyed with all thoſe render Sentiments 
* which delicate Minds conceive upon ſuch 
* occaſions. He had him carried to his Houle ; 
and committing him to the care of $kilful 
Surgeons, would not let him be removed, 
© till he was intirely recovered of his Wounds. 
As ſoon as Chremes had recoyered fo 


s yell as to be able to walk a little abroad, 


he became exceedingly delighted with his 
* BenefaCtor's Place of Reſidence, which in- 
© deed was not only extremely indebted to 
© Nature for a moſt agreeable Situation, but 
© had been improved by its Owner to the 
5 higheſt advantage, and adorn'd with all the 
£ Beauties which Art is capable of beſtowing, 
© Chremes very quickly underſtood the eaſy 
Terms upon which Mitio enjoyed his 
© Eſtate, and allo the Precariouſneſs of the 
* Tenure ; and found both ſo ſuitable to his 


© Inclinations, that he formed, without much 


difficulty, the Reſolution to make up the 
* Loſs he had ſuſtained by the Robbers, in 
the ampleſt manner he could deviſe. 
*FuLL of this Deſign, he ſtraight went 
Fro Court, and found means to inſinuate 
* himſelf into the acquaintance of People in 
© Power, and repreſented with all the Ad- 
v dreſs he was maſter of, that Mitio had 
* ſurprized the Crown into a moſt unequal 


n 
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. Bargain X and held his Lands at ſuch an 
Undervalue, that they ought to be reſu- 
© med as an Exorbitaut Graut, And to 
. ſtrengthen the Argument, he ſpoke of him 
as a Man ſo devoted to his Pleaſures, that 
© he had no Title to live in ſuch Magnifi- 
© cence and Luxury on the Goods of. the 
© Publick, So that to relieve it from ſuch 
© a Burden, he was willing to take the Lands 
* himſelf, at double the preſent Rent, and to 
© pay a large Fine into the Exchequer be- 
© ſides. Theſe Reaſons, aſſiſted perhaps by 
© others more ſecret and powerful, had their 
effect; and he obtained in due form a 
© Revocation . of Mzt:0's former Grant, and 
© a new one in his own fayour. 

*MITTO, to be ſure, was thunder-ſtruck 
© at the News. However, not to be want- 
© ing to himſelf, he makes his Applications 
© to the Great, repreſenting the Hardneſs of (| 
© his Caſe. Injuſtice cannot always prevail. 

His Complaints, after long waiting, at T0 
© length reach'd the Royal Ear. The Mo- | 
© narch, tho veſted with abſolute Power, 
happens to be a Friend to Virtue. He hears 

the whole Cauſe, and aſtoniſhed at the 

* monſtrous Ingratitude of Chremes, dooms 

© him to perpetual Baniſhment, and his 

© Goods to be confiſcated, one half to the 

© uſe of the Crown, and the other to the 

* generous Perſon who had been fo unwor- 

* thily treated. 
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* Tris Sentence, however juſt, gives 
CMitio no Sentiments but thoſe of Grief 
and Compaſſion for the Barbarian who 
© had attempted his Ruin. He begs, and 
© with difficulry obtains the Sentence of 
c Baniſhment to be remitted. Not fatisfied 
« with this, he reſtores the Wretch that part 
«© of his Eſtate which fell to his ſhare, with- 
© out dropping the leaſt expreſſion that was 


F 
grating, or could any way pall the Be- 
© nefit received. Then, full of that Con- 


© rentment which is the Reward of the 
«© Virtuous, did the generous Mitio return 
© to his former Retirement. | 


Tam, STR, . 


Tour very humble Servant, 


H1IiBERNICUS. 
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No 73. Saturday, Auguſt 20, 1726. 


To the Aur Ho of the Dublin Journal. 
Quod non imber edax, non aquilo impotent 


Poſſit diruere, aut innumerabilis | 
Annorum ſeries, & fuga temporum. Ho R. 


HAVE already taken notice, 


our own power. Our Negligence in this 
Point appears no where more viſible, than 
in the little care we take for the advancement 
of Learning among us. For however fond 
we may be of ſatisfy ing our own private Cu- 
rioſity, and improving our Minds, yet thoſe 
of us who are given to Reading and Study, 
ſeem little ſollicitous to improve Literature 
into a national Advantage, which it certain- 


ly 
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ly is capable of being made, as well as a 
private Amuſement, or perſonal Accompliſh- 
ment. | 

IT would be a very needleſs thing to go 
about to prove that the Encouragement of 
Learning in a State is both uſeful and politick; 
or that all wile Nations, and well- conſtituted 
Governments have always made a Practice of 
ſo doing. The Rewards which in antient 


Times were ſo liberally beſtowed upon the 


Inventors and Improvers of any uſeful Art, 
are a proof of the laſt; as the conſequent 
Greatneſs and Power of thoſe States where 
Learning has flouriſhed, is a Demonſtration 
of the former. 

Ir we regard the Influence, which uſeful, 
or even curious Knowledge has upon the 
Minds and Manners of Men, no Society can 
have a greater Intereſt in any thing than to 
encourage and cultivate it. It is this which 


raiſes Men above the World, and the com- 


mon Maxims purſued by People of ſmall 
Genius, and contracted Minds. From hence 
we draw generous Principles, and juſt and 
honourable Rules of Living ; and are more 
quickly touched with a Senſe of Fame and 


Honour, than we otherwiſe ſhould be; which 


is certainly a much more powerful, as well as 
nobler Motive to Action than any of thoſe 
by which the Bulk of Mankind are commonly 
animated. The Exertion of all the great and 
noble Qualities of Men, either intellectual or 
moral, has been in a great meaſure owing to 

| | It. 
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it. The Enthuſiaſm of Poets, the Specula- 
tions and Diſcoveries of Philoſophers, the 
Inſtitutions of wiſe and good Lawgivers, and 
the glorious Actions of publick- ſpirited He- 
roes, the deſtroyers of Tyrants and deliverers 
of Nations, have been all either inſpired by it, 
or received great Aſſiſtance from it. And 
thus as the Senſe of Honour frequently in- 
ſpires Men with the Love of Learning, and 
excites them to the purſuit of it, Learning 
returns the Benefit, by ſtrengthning in us the 


ſenſe of Honour, and pointing out to us the 


Paths wherein true Honour is likelieſt to be 
found; and both together ſorm a Capacity in 


Men of the moſt extenſive Uſefulneſs either to 


their Country or Mankind. 


From this Account of the Advantages 


of Learning to Society, my Country-men 
would have juſt reaſon to take it ill of me, if 


I charged them with the intire neglect of fo 
noble and uſeful an Accompliſhment. I am 
convinced, that ſuch a Cenſure would be very 
untrue; and that on the contrary, there are 
many noble and excellent Spirits among, us, 
who, next to the Service they immediatel 

owe the Publick by acting for its Intereſt, 
make it the chief Buſineſs and Pleaſure of their 
Lives to ſtore their Minds with uſeful Know- 
ledge, and employ their leiſure hours with 
thinking over the beautiful Sentiments, or pe- 
_ the illuſtrious Actions of the Wile and 
Good among Mankind in all Ages. In all 
this, I believe, that in proportion to our 


1 Numbers, 
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Numbers, we do not come ſhort of moſt of 
our Neighbours. But there are ſome of the 
Advantages of Learning which are abſolutely 
neceſſary to the Culture and Propagation of 
it, about which, it muſt be owned, we have 
not been ſo careful as we ought ; at leaſt to 
improve them ſo as to give ourſelves an equal 
ſhare in the external Benefits of them with 
the reſt of Mankind. Some of our Neigh- 


 bours, the Hollauders in particular, have 


made Learning not only the Cauſe, but the 
Matter of great national Advantages to them, 
by making it a Branch of the Commerce, as 
well as of the Improvement of their Subjects. 
Vaſt Sums of Money are yearly drawn into 
their Provinces, not for the purchaſe of their 
own Learning only, but by mere manufactur- 
ing that of their Neighbours. And it is cer- 
tain, that we in this Nation might render 
Learning the ſame way, tho not equally, 


beneficial to our Country, did we conſider it 


in the Light of an Article in Trade, and a 
Means of increaſing the Riches of a Nation, 


and not merely as an Improvement for Gen- 


tlemen and Scholars, and what has a tendency 
to promote the publick Good, by enlarging 
the Underſtanding, and bettering the Minds 
of its Members; which laſt, tho indeed the 
principal Uſe of Learning, ought not how- 
ever ſo intirely to take up our thoughts, as 
to exclude whatever Advantages we may oc- 


caſionally receive from it otherwiſe. 


As 
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As things have been managed among us, 
we ſeem to have been blind to all Conſidera- 
tions of this ſort, till very lately. The uſe» 
ful Art of PRINTING, which is now be- 
come the principal Handmaid of Learning, 
and about which moſt of the neighbouring 
Nations have been in a conſtant Emulation, 
has been ſo little encouraged by us, that it is 
only within theſe few Years our Ambition in 
that matter has extended beyond half a Sheer. 
The Muſes could ſcarce get clean Linen 
among us; and in a literal Senſe, wanted 
Rags to cover their Nakedneſs. The Pro- 
| dudions of many a young Poet have been 
ſtifled in the Birth, out of a modeſt Fear leſt 
they ſhould appear in the Equipage of a Bal. 
lad. And moſt part of them, when they 
came abroad into the World, have periſhed 
in their Infancy, and found a Viuding- Sbeet 
in their Swadling-Clonts. 

O uk Negligence about this uſeful Art is an 
Evidence both of our want of Taſte, and of a 
due regard to the Intereſt of our Country. 
Nothing can be a ſtronger Proof of Barbarity 
than to be indifferent in a Matter of ſuch great 
conſequence, in giving ſo quick a Progreſs to 
Literature, and making Learning and' good 
Senſe a much eaſier and more univerſal Attain- 
ment than in former Ages. Since the Inven- 
tion of Printing, the Writings and Monu- 
ments of every Age are much more fafe 
againſt the Injuries of Time, than when they 
were only committed to a few mn 
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The Deſtruction of a ſingle Library in thoſe 


Days was a Loſs to be lamented by the whole 
World to the end of Time ; whereas ſuch an 
Accident now would be little more than a 
Misfortune to the Owner. In ſhort, the Lear- 
ning, the Mit, and the Politeneſs both of 
antient and modern Times are by this means 
much better ſecured from periſhing than by 
monumental Tables and Inſcriptions ; and Men 


may promiſe themſelves Immortality on ac- 


count of their laudable Actions with much 
greater Certainty, than from SFratuer and 
triumphal Arches. 

The Argument in point of Intereſt is no 
leſs evident, as it is an Art, which conſumes 
a great quantity of our own Manufactures, 
employs conſiderable Numbers of neceſſitous 


' Perſons, both in a liberal and mechanic Capa- 


city, and ſaves among a People vaſt Sums 
of Money, which otherwiſe muſt be expend- 


ed abroad in purchaſing what no Nation ought 


to want, and no wiſe Nation will want. 
And beſides what may be ſaved this way by 
reprinting the Writings of Foreigners, the 
Productions of the Natives become clear 
Gains to the Publick on the Ballance of Trade, 
as by the other Method they are only a Loſs 
to it. 

I aM glad I can felicitate my Country on 
the Progreſs this Art of late years has made 
among us, by the Skill and Induſtry of 
thoſe employed in it. We have fallen into 


the way of reprinting ſeveral valuable Books, 
which 
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which we formerly uſed to pay great Rates 


for from abroad; and have given Editions of 


ſome of the Claſſicks, which deſerve great 
| Commendation. I have juſt now in my hands 
a Pocket Edition of the Author, from whence 
I have taken the Mozto of this Paper, done 
here about five Years ago, which, in my 
opinion, is preferable ro any,of the Kind we 
have had ſince the Days of Elgevir, either 
as to Beauty or Correctneſs. But it is not 
ſufficient that we have good Artiſts, unleſs 
we give them ſuitable Encouragement. For 
tho it is a long time ſince that Edition came 
out, and tho the Impreſſion was not very 
large, I have reaſon to believe there yet 
continue many of them unſold; which is 
the greater Shame in a City where there is a 
celebrated Univerſity, beſides ſeveral public 


Schools. And I am well informed, that even 


our boldeſt Undertakers will not venture on 
an Edition of a Book of any Expence, how- 
ever valuable, without firſt ſecuring themſelves 
againſt Loſs, by doing it in the way of 
Subſcription. 

W x have an Inſtance of this juſt now in the 
Propoſals given out for reprinting Mr. Tows- 
ſend's Tranſlation of De Solis's Hiſtory of 
the Conqueſt of Mexzco; a Book, which, 


one would think, might turn to Account, 


without any ſuch Precaution. However. 
ſince that is found neceſſary, I hope the 
Undertakers will not be diſappointed in their 
own way; eſpecially ſince it is a Work fo 

Vol. II. M very 
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5 very entertaining and uſeful. For beſides one 

of the moſt amazing Revolutions that is per- 
haps to be met with in all Hiſtory, the De- 
ſcription of a rude and barbarous People, both 
ne. a State of Tyranny and Liberty, is of 
great uſe to let us ſee what human Nature is, 
diveſted of all thoſe Arts and Policies, which v4 
| are the Effects of natural and moral Science, 
| Neither is it unprofitable to obſerve upon the 4 
Conduct of the Spaniards, who made them- 1 

{elves Maſters of that unhappy People, how 

| Men out of a blind enthuſiaſtick Zeal for the 
| 5 Honour of God, and the Propagation of Reli- 
| ow: may be drawn in to commit the moſt 
orrible Acts of Injuſtice and Violence; to 
become the moſt execrable Villains, in order 
to promote Righteouſneſs; and to lay waſte 
þ God's Creation, under the notion of enlarg- 
1 ing his Empire. And at the fame time, how 
l muſt it raiſe the Indignation of _ virtu- 
1 ous and honeſt Mind, to ſee an ungodly Cor- 
| poration of Prieſis ſanctify ing their inſatiable 
Avarice, and unbridled Luſt of Power, with 
the pure and peaceable Name of Chriſtianity, 
and perverting God's Commandments, to in- 
ſpire Men with the Temper of the Devil? 
All this, together with the ſurprizing Turns 
and Incidents of the Story, render it a Work 
1 well worth the peruſal of every Man who pro- 
* poſes to himſelf either Pleaſure or Profit by his 

9 | reading. 

| I am, ST, Yours, &c. 


|, | HIBERNIcuSs. 


* _ . 
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No Th Saturday, Auguſt 27, 1726. | 
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To the AuTHoR of the Dublin Journal. 


Sed hoc ipſum amantis eſt, non onera e eum laudibus. 
| PL 1N- 


FRKANEGZYRIC is the Species of 
TT Writing, of all others, wherein 
ſeweſt have been obſerved to ex- 
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20 proceeds from a Deficiency of 
Matter, the Number of thoſe who truly 


| deſerve Praiſe among Men having been in all | 


Ages very inconſiderable; and where Praiſe 
is not juſt, it is impoſſible it ſhould ever be 
graceful. Others again aſcribe it to a certain 
Stingineſs of Mankind in beſtowing upon 
others what all are fo fond of themſelves, by 
which means our Praiſes ſeem rather extorted 
from us, than conferred. Nor are there 
wanting ſome, who are poſitive, that it is 
the Effect of a prevailing ignorance of true 
Worth, and the want of a juſt Standard 
whereby to judge of the intrinſic Goodneſs 
of thoſe Qualities or Actions for which Men 
are uſually prailed. | 
M 2 Ir 


cel. Some imagine, that this 
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Ir would be rather curious than uſeful to 
inquire how far any, or every of theſe Cir- 
cumſtances concurred in making it fo great a 


difficulty to give Praiſe with decency and 


propriety. I ſhall only obſerve, that none 
of the three Cauſes aſſigned do any great ho- 
nour to Mankind, or make it much for the 
Intereſt of Virtue, that they ſhould be believ- 
ed to have ſo great an Influence. For as the 
Love of Praile is one of the moſt powerful 
Incentives to the exerciſe of Virtue, it muſt 
needs ſlacken our Endeayours in the purſuit 
of it, if we reflect on all Praiſe as either falſe- 
ly, inſincerely, or ignorantly given; one or 
other of which muſt be the Effect of lay ing 
down any of theſe Obſervations as a general 
Principle. It is therefore much the ſafer way 
to look out for more particular Reaſons of a 
thing which may be ſo well accounted for, 
without faſtning upon Maxims 3 
to the Honour of Human Nature, and inju- 
rious to Virtue, becauſe the Obſervations on 
which they are built have been found true in 
ſome Inſtances. And I am perſuaded, that by 
this Method, we ſhall find the matter much 
leſs owing to any Infirmity or Defect in the 
Nature of Men, than to vitious Cuſtoms and 
corrupt Notions introduced by Men of greater 
Power than Virtue, not only without, but 
againſt the concurrent Senſe of Mankind. 
Tuus in the early Ages of the World, 
the Sons of Oppreſſion and Violence, who 
had an inſatiable Luſt after Power and Domi- 
nion, 
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nion, made it their buſineſs to encourage moſt 


thoſe Qualities in Men which were fitteſt ro 
ſupport it, and implied Ability rather than 


Virtue. Men of ſmall Thought and Reflec- 
tion, ſuch as we may ſuppoſe the Subjects of 
the firſt Tyrants to have been, and ſuch as 
Men are generally found to this day in all 
Countries where Slavery is in faſhion, ob- 
ſerving how Rewards were uſually diſpenſed, 
began to conceive the higheſt Eſteem for 
thoſe Qualities and Actions which entitled 
the Owners to the moſt liberal Recompences, 
and to imagine Merit where- ever they ſaw 
Favour. Hence it came to paſs, that Valour, 
and even bodily Strength, commenced repu- 
table Qualities, and were reckoned the prin- 
cipal Ingredients in the Compoſition of a 
Hero. A great part of the Hiſtory of Man- 
Kind is nothing elſe but a Recital of the Ex- 
ertion of theſe two Qualities, and of the ter- 
rible Exploits performed by one Villain aſter 


another, under the names of Heroes and 


Conquerors. Theſe People had their Flat- 


terers; and there being nothing elſe to com- 
mend in them, their Victories and barbarous 
Triumphs became the only Topics of Praiſe. 
This continued a long time; and both Poets 
and Orators are ſo full of it, that they have 
given Mankind à Surfeit, and made it and 


themſelves contemptible, by inſiſting ſo long, 


and ſo often, on — which do not dif- 
fer enough in the ſeveral Poſſeſſors of them, 
to make that Diſtinction of Character among 


M 3 them 
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them which is the Life and Soul of Paneg yr ic. 
And beſides, as thoſe Qualities have done 
much more hurt than good among Mankind, 1 
it is no wonder, that in celebrating of them, 14 
Authors have failed of raiſing the Admiration a 

and Attention of their Readers to the Height 
they intended, and render'd Praiſe itſelf ſuſpi- 

| cious, which for ſo many Ages had been 

proſtituted to ſuch unworthy Purpoſes. 

| Tuis ſingle Inſtance is more than ſufficient 

to ſhew, that falſe Praiſe may be given in 

compliance with Cuſtom, contrary to the 

Dictates of Nature and Reaſon ; and conſe- 

quently, that Mankind in general ought not 

to be charged with a Fault which had its 

3 riſe from a perverted Senſe of things, and 
| which inſtead of being an Argument that 

Men either cannot, or will not praiſe juſtly, 

is a direct Proof, that we naturally ſcorn 

and deteſt all kind of Praiſe which is unjuſt. 

And thoſe Gentlemen who take a handle 

from ſuch Inſtances ro accuſe Mankind of 
generally making wrong Judgments, act very 

inconſiſtently, not to ſay impertinently, in 
appealing to the Judgment of Mankind, to 

prove themſelves in the right, 

Trax natural Equality of Mankind is the 
true Reaſon. why Panegyric ſeems to moſt 
Men a dry and lifeleſs kind of Writing. In- 
tellectual or Moral Qualities are the only 
things which are truly laudable: and in theſe 
the Preheminence of one Man over another 
is, generally ſpeaking, & very little, * the 

| upe- 
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: Superiority is not always viſible enough, to 

g exalt the Mind of a Reader beyond himſelf in 
% the Encomiums on the Wiſdom or Goodneſs 


; of another Man. Every one is apt to ima- 
® ine himſelf ſufficiently wife, and whatever 
4 — of Goodneſs he has he is perfectly aſ- 
ſured of; and ſo upon hearing the Virtue or 
"4 Underſtanding of others cried up at an extra- 
Þ ordinary rate, is ready to ask within himſelf, 1 
* what is there in all this, which I or any Man - 
elſe is not capable of? Or why ſhould an 
Man be celebrated for Qualities I am as muc 
maſter of as he, unleſs there be Merit in the 
having. of grearer Opportunities to exert 
them? This is a very frequent and natural 
Reflection in the minds of moſt Men of or- 
dinary Underſtanding and common Honeſty ; 
they feel within themſelves the ſame Diſpoſi- 
tions they hear ſo highly commended in 
others, and are conſequently ſurprized to 
find them looked on as uncommon and ex- 
traordinary, which is the Light that Panegy- 
ric uſually endeavours to ſer them in. In ſhorr, 
itis the buſineſs of Panegyric to make every . 
thing appear admirable; and the moſt that a 1 
wiſe and virtuous Man can do, is to approve „ 1 
in others what he is conſcious of, and well - | F | 
pleaſed with in himſelf. © | 
Bur whatever may be the Cauſe why Men 'v 


diſlike Paneg yric, there are many Reaſons 43 
why far the greater part of Paneg yrics have 3 
proved. difpleaſing. Men are not fo apt to 39% 
take offence at the praiſing of others, as thoſe . 
b M 4 who 
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who have done it have been to give it, by 
the wrong Mcthods they have fallen upon in 


endeavoured to commend ; to animadyert on 
a few. of which, ſhall be the buſineſs of the 
remaining part of this Paper. 

Tuk firſt Error in praiſing is doing it 
in an undiſtinguiſhed manner, and in the 
lump;, as when we celebrate. a Man for 
Qualities which Multitudes poſſeſs in com- 
mon with him, without deſcribing the. par- 


ticular manner in which thoſe Qualities fir 


upon him. Praiſe of this ſort is perfectly 
childiſh, and means nothing, being the Pic- 
ture not of a Perſon, but of a Species. It 
is not enough to call a Man wife, good and 
virtuous, unleſs at the fame time we. give 
ſuch Marks of his Wiſdom, Goodneſs and 


Virtue, as to diſcover the difference betwixt 


him and all other Men of the fame. Cha- 
racter. To do this requires a great Ge- 
nius, improved and  heighten'd by much 
Knowledge of the World, and frequent and 
accurate Obſervations on Mankind, And 
as the great Nicety of the Art lies in hit- 
ting thoſe peculiar Graces, and ' nameleſs 
Excellenges in a Character, which are apt 
to eſcape the Obſervation of an ordinary 
Eye, unleſs a Man be very ſure of his own 
Abilities this way, he had much better be 


ſilent, than attempt to praiſe any Man; 
 fince inſtead of paying him a Compliment, 


he does him a real Injury, 
| A 


ſetting out the Merits of thoſe whom they 
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A SECOND Error in Praiſe is the Exceſs 


of it. There is great danger that we ſnall 
not keep to Characters juſtly, when we 
endeavour to raiſe rhem high ; and the 
greater they are ſhewn, the Diſproportions, 
where there are any, as there are few or no 
Characters in Life but what have ſome, will 
become the more viſible. Beſides, by prai- 
ſing a Man much, we put him in the ſtate 
of a Debtor to his Reputation, and expoſe 
him to perpetual Demands on the Credit of 
it; which may create a kind of uneaſineſs 
in him, and make him bear his Qualities 
with leſs grace than he did formerly, if it 
does not ſometime or other throw him into 
the condition of a Bankrupt. For this rea- 
ſon we ſhall find, that diſcreet Friends are 
always extremely cautious in their Com- 
mendations of each other, and talk on that 
 Subjet with much the ſame diffidence and 
modeſty as when they ſpeak of themſelves. 
And indeed there is nothing more amiable 
and graceful in Converſation, than to hear 
one {peak of the Man he is known to love 


with Temper, and without that Emotion 


which I haye known ſome People in upon 
ſuch occaſions, who have afterwards lived 
in a ſtate of perfect Indifference and E- 
ſtrangement with the Perſons they uſed 
formerly to praiſe to a degree of Extrava- 
gance and Wantonneſs. 


TRE 
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Tux laſt, and perhaps the greateſt Defect 
of Paneg yric is, that it has been too often 
beſtowed upon Perſons during their own 
Life-time, who have lived to contradict by 
their after-ACtions the Encomiums of their 
Admirers. This is what has given a ſtrong 
Prejudice againſt all Praiſes offered to Men 
above ground, and who have not the Seal 
of a Tomb-ſtone affixed to their Character. 
While a Man is alive, he is in a poſſibility 
of degenerating from Wiſdom and Virtue, 
and others of retracting their good Opinion 
of him. And this is what has happened fo 
often, that we have great reaſon to be jca- 
lous of its doing fo again. As no Man can 
be reckoned happy or miſerable, ſo neither 
can he be pronounced virtuous or vitious, 
till we fee what becomes of him in the end. 
In ſhort, Human Life is a Drama; we 
cannor judge of the Performance, till Death 
has finiſhed the Cataſtrophe, cloſed the 
Scene, and let down the Curtain. 

IN my opinion, there is no Praiſe juſt or 
true, which is not the effect of Gratitude 
for Benefits done either to Mankind, or 


ourſelves. And the more particularly we 


ſpecify thoſe Benefits, ſo much the better; 
the beſt way of painting Men being to 
deſcribe their Actions, and leave others to 
judge of the Qualities from whence they had 
their riſe. On this account, among the 
many Compliments I receive from my Rea- 
ders, I am always beſt pleaſed with thoſe 

which 
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which import particular Thanks for ſome 
Good my Papers either have, or they 
imagine them to have done them; and pre- 
fer them much to any general Encomiums 
on my Abilities, which can only flatter my 
Vanity and Conceit, I have much pleaſure 
in the Letter of an eminent Smoaker at the 
Aune Coffee - Houſe, who aſſures me, that 
his Tobacco always reliſhes beſt, when he 
lights his Pipe with one of my Papers. 
Another, who likes Scorch Snuff, but finds 
it a little too ſtrong for him, tells me, he 
receives great benefit by laying it a Day or 
two in the Journal, by which means it be- 
comes ſoft, and mild enough for his uſe. 
And I am informed, that ſeveral Cookmaids 
ſhower down their Bleſſings upon me, for 
furniſhing them with ſo notable an Inſtry- 
ment for ſingeing a Turkey. But what I am f 
moſt proud of, is to hear, that great num- 

bers of a late Paper of mine upon Ingrati- 

tude were on Monday Night laſt made up 

into Crackers, and played off by the good 

People of St. Patrick-ſtreer, in the midſt 1:8 
of their Rejoicings on the Arrival of the re- Its 
verend Dean Si from England; by which it 
means they became an Inſtance of that = 
ec. Virtue they were written to inculcare, f 
and promoted Gratitude in a double Capa- N 


city. 
THE mention of this ingenious Gentle- 
man, ſeems to open a large Field for the 
prolonging this Paper, But the Subject I 
__ have 
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have been upon, forbids me to ſay what the 
Occaſion naturally ſuggeſts ; and fo I ſhall 
leave it to my Countrymen to recollect what 
Obligations they lie under to him, the Me- 
mory of which will be a much better and 
truer Panegyric than any that Words can 
beſtow ; great Reſentments of every kind 
being always beſt expreſſed by the Elo- 
quence of Silence, 


J am, SIR, Yours, &c. 


HiBERNICUS. 


To the Auruo R of the Dublin Journal. 


Signata Volumina. Ho. 


1s HOP Sprat, whoſe Obſerva- 
tions are for the moſt part very 

curious and uncommon, bt ſome- 
where a Reflection. I have often 
heard much commended, but 
in my. opinion very unjuſtly ; ſince if 
all the World had been of his mind, we 
ſhould never haye ſeen ſome of the beſt and 


uſefulleſt 
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uſefalleſt Writings which Antiquity has hand- 
ed down to us. He gives it as his poſitive 
Judgment, That if the private Letters of 
© Friends be written in the manner they 
* ought, they will be fit for no body's pe. 
© rujal but theirs to whom they are directed; 
and therefore concludes, * That all ſuch 
Monuments of the friendly and intimate 
Correſpondences of great Men with their 
© Contemporaries, inſtead of _ publiſh- 
© ed, ought to be carefully ſuppreſſed.” For 
my part, I ſhould much rather imagine, that 
the principal Reaſon wy we diſlike a great 
many ſuch Letters which have been already 
publiſhed, is becauſe they are not written as 
they ſhould have been, and were as little fit 
for the Perſon's peruſal to whom they were 


ſent, as they are now for that of the 
Publick. | 


CICERO is allowed by every body to 
be, if not the greateſt, at leaſt one of the 
greateſt Men of Antiquity,. who have made 
a Figure in the Commonwealth of Learning. 
His Writings on Subjects both of Philoſophy 
and Eloquence have been the Admiration 
and Delight of all the ſucceeding Ages ; and 
to this day are univerſally eſteemed among 
the moſt perfect Models, not only of a per- 
ſpicuous Style, and beautiful Expreſſion, but 
of juſt Thinking and exact Reaſoning. Vet 
none of the Writings of this extraordinary 
Perſon are more entertaining or inſtructive 
than his Familiar Epiſtles. They give us 
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a much clearer Infight of the Man and his 
Sentiments, than we meet with in his pre- 
meditated and more elaborate Performances ; 
and we are no leſs pleaſed to behold him in 


the Character of a Brother, a Husband, or 


a Friend, than in the more illuſtrious Ap- 
pearances of a Magiſtrate, an Orator, or a 


Philoſopher. Far more will be touched with 


his Affection for his Brother C, Cicero, his 
Tenderneſs and Complaiſance for Terentia. 
and his inviolable Friendſhip to Atticus, than 
are capable of examining his Diſcourſes on 


Ph)hiloſopbical Subjects, or of being affected 


with that Storm of Eloquence which was 
uſed to aſtoniſh the Roman People, and is 
even ſaid to have made the great Cz/ar 
tremble. 

No x are theſe Epiſtles leſs valuable on 
other accounts, as they contain ſome of the 
beſt Memoirs extant of that buſy Age, which 
utions in the Roman Commonwealth; and 
let us ſee much farther into the ſecret Springs 
and Cauſes of them, and the Characters both 
of Perſons and Parties, than without them 
we ſhould poſſibly do. Even thoſe little 
Our-breakings of Vanity and Affectation 
which we meet with in them, have their 
Pleaſure and Uſe, in diſcovering the Defeds 
and Infirmities moſt incident to great Minds, 
if indeed they deſerve that Name, and are 
not rather the neceſſary Reſult of inward 
Greatneſs, and exalted Virtue, 


— ſo many and ſuch ſurprizing Revo- 
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All theſe Circumſtances concurring, have 
render'd this part of that great Man's Wri- 
tings no leſs honorary to his Name, among 
all Lovers of Learning and Humanity, than 
thoſe which ſeem to have coſt him the great- 
eſt Pains and Induſtry in the Production. 
This ſingle Inſtance therefore is ſufficient to 
ſhew how little foundation there is for the 
bold Aſſertion of the reverend Prelate I 
have been ſpeaking of; and gives juſt reaſon 
to believe, that he either very much forgot 
himſelf when he advanced it, or elſe did not 
intend it ſo generally as his Words ſeem to 
import. For as it would be the height of 
preſumption to paſs cenſure on Ciceros E- 
piſtles as not written in the manner they 
thould be; ſo I fanſy, no one would wil - 
lingly take upon him to declare them unfit 
for the peruſal of others, after having re- 
ceived ſuch a Sanction to their Worth and 
Uſefulneſs from the united Suffrages of ſo 
many ſucceeding Ages. | 
Wr are allo indebted to many other great 
Men, both anticat and modern, for Wri- 
tings of the fame kind, which have been 
juſtly admired, and will continue to be fo, as 
long as Mankind have any regard left for 
Good Senſe or Politeneſs, Nor can we con- 
ceive what there is in the Nature of this 
Species of Writing, which ſhould prevent irs 
being as entertaining and uſeful as any other; 
unleſs we either imagine, that Friends ought 
not to converſe together about any thing 
which 
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which concerns Mankind, or that it is unfit 
for Mankind to know any thing of the Inti- 
macies and Endearments of Friendſhip, far- 
ther than what Inſtinct, and every Man's 
own private Experience may inform him. 
And at this rate, no Man can cultivate a ge- 
nerous Commerce with his Friends, without 
. his publick Uſefulneſs; nor become 
publickly uſeful, without failing in the Re- 
gards he owes to his Friends. Both which 
are Suppoſitions ſo diſhonourable to Man- 
kind, and prejudicial to Virtue, that we 
ought to be extremely cautious of advan- 
cing any thing which may ſeem to infer 
them. | 

IT is very true, that the World has ſeen 


a great many Volumes of the Epiſtolary kind 


of Writing, which are juſtly exceptionable, 
and have prejudiced Men much againſt Pub- 
lications of that fort. Our Neighbours the 
French have glutted the Market with this 
Ware, and have generally provided it with 
ſuch poor Stuff, that _ of Senſe are 
grown ſhy of having any thing to fay to it. 
Out of a too great Fondneſs for their own 
Compoſures, they have trifled with the Pub- 
lick, and vainly imagined, that Mankind 


would be pleaſed with the peruſal of their 


Gallantries, and infipid Compliments, with- 
out any thing to recommend them but a 
little Delicacy of Turn, and an empty Po- 
liteneſs of Expreſſion. The Humour proved 


infectious ; and in imitation of them, ſeveral 


Authors 
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ors of other Nations thought themſelves 
— to publiſſi to the World all the 
inſignificant Tattle and gay Impertinences 
that ever paſſed betwixt them and any of 
their Friends; and by this means rendered 
the Practice of publiſhing Epiſtolary Writings 
ridiculous and contemptible. | 
THe truth is, moſt People have enter« 
tained very wrong Notions of this matter, 
both as to the Subjects to be written upon, 
and the Manner of doing it. It is pretty ge- 
nerally thought, that private Buſineſs, or 
Compliments, are the only Subjects proper 
for 2 Letters; and the fotmer of 
theſe being of no uſe but to the Per- 
ſons immediately concerned, and the latter 
of none at all, from hence occaſion has been 
taken to regard the Species of Writing itſelf, 1 
as of no other importance, than as an Inſtru- ' = 
ment to carty on the Affairs, or Diverſions | { 
of Men in common Life, 
NEITHER have the Miſtakes been leſs 
conſiderable as to the Manner in which fa- 
miliar Letters ought to be written. As ro 
Letters of Buſineſs, it has been laid down as 'Y 
a Principle, that no Care at all is neceffary Wo. 1 


in the Compoſition of them. For Buſineſs, 
lay they, will ſpeak for itſelf, and fave a 
Man the labour of ſtudying how to expreſs | 
himſelf, This is ſomething akin to certain 
complaiſant Texts I have heard of, which 
prevent the pains of the Par/or in ſplitting 
them, and with much Civility fa/l ander, 
Vol. II. 'N or 
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or divide themſelves. And this has pre- 
vailed ſo far, that to avoid all ſuperfluous 
Words and Phraſes, a great many People 
write their Letters without either Senſe or 
Grammar, and in a manner which would be 
perfectly unintelligible, if the Perſons to whom 
they are ſent did not underſtand ſomething 
of the Buſineſs beforehand. Thus Lazineſs 


is call'd in to the aſſiſtance of Ignorance, 


and Ignorance in return contrives a moſt 
abſurck and ridiculous Excuſe for Lazineſs. 
CARE and Exactneſs of Writing there- 
fore are reſerved for Letters of Compliment, 
wherein the ingenious Penmen are to dilplay 
their own bright Parts, in ſetting forth the 
Praiſes of their Correſpondents. The mean- 
ing of this is, that Matters of conſequence 
require little or no pains, but Trifling a great 
deal. And it may perhaps be true, that to 
trifle is a Task much more laborious, than to 


be in earneſt; at leaſt one would be apt to 


think ſo, who has ſeen what ſtrained Thoughts, 
and far-fetch'd Expreſſions the greater part 
of our Letters of Compliment are made up 
of, and what a perpetual endeavour there is 
to excel, in ſaying things which loſe all their 
Beauty and Grace, when they are ſaid any 
otherwiſe than in a ſimple and unaffected 
manner. Some are ſo beſotted with this 
enormous way of Writing, that they ima- 
gine they have neyer ſaid enough, till they 
have ſaid every thing, and diſcovered the 
utmoſt extent of their Wit and Learning in 


the 
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the compaſs of a Letter. remember once 
at the Univerſity two profound Scholars, 
who were very humble Admirers of each o- 
ther, and uſed to carry on a Correſpondence 
in the perfect Sublimity of Fuſtian.. Their 
Compliments always came in Cluſters, or 
rather cas'd one within another, like a Neſt 
of Dutch Boxes. One of them is ſo remark- 
able, that I ſhall never forget it. Vou are 
« wrapt about, ſays the elegant Writer, with 
* a Train of Qualifications that are every 
© way. faitable, and harmoniouſly adapted 
for finiſhing that Structure that is endowed 
© with a Capacity for performing the Offices 
© of a good Comerade“ It is highly pro- 
bable this worthy Sentence coſt the Author 
of it more Study, than would have ſerved a 
Man of plain good Senſe ro have wrote a 


whole Letter upon the moſt important Bu- 


ſineſs. 


Sex then, neither private Buſineſs, nor 


mere Compliments, are capable of making 
Letters at once entertaining and uſeful, it 
may be inquired, what are the proper Sub- 
jects for that purpoſe. To this a ſhort An- 
wer is ſufficient. Whatever Subjects are 
capable of being render d agreeable and uſe- 
ful in Converſation among Friends, may be 
made the Subjects of Epiſtolary Converſa- 
tion; that is, Whatever employs the 
Thoughts of Men of Senſe and Reflection. 


A friendly Commerce of this kind, if con- 


ducted with Judgment and Spirit, will ne— 
2 ver 
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ver reflect any diſhonour on the Men who 
maintain it, by its Publication, or be un- 
fit to be communicated to more People than 
thoſe who are particularly concerned in it. 
But as there is a good deal of Art requiſite 
to the right management of ſuch a Corre- 
ſpondence, and as a 3 many Perſons, 
otherwiſe of good Senſe, have formed to 
themſelves a very corrupt Taſte of this 
Matter, and entertained wrong Notions a- 
bout it, it might not perhaps be unuſeful to 
talk more fully concerning it. But this 
may be the Subject of ſome future Paper. 


J am, SIX, 
Tour very bumble Servant, 


H1BERNICUS. 


EY 
BU 
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No 76. Saturday, September 10, 1726. 


To HIBERNICUS. 


Riſum teneatis Amici, H o R. 
SIX. 
HAVE read (with ſome con- 
cern but no ſurprize) the Ac- 
count you have given of the Fate 
of your weekly Papers, in that of 
the 27th of Auguſt laſt. And 
tho ſome of your Readers may think it ſtrange, 
that Writings intended to improve and refine 
the Manners and Taſte of Mankind, ſhould 
be employed to ſuch vile purpoſes as to light 
a Pipe, to lap up Snuff, or to ſinge Poultry, 
their Wonder will ſoon ceaſe, if they but con- 
ſider, that the End and Scope of your Per- 
formances is the true -and only Occaſion of 
their fatal Deſtiny. | 
For, give me leave to tell yon, that you 
have all along appeared too zealous au aſſer- 
tor of Reaſon, and what is (by miſtake) cal- 
led Common Senſe. You ſeem, by your 
Writings, to converſe too much with Lord 
Shaftesbury,the d pectator, Moollaſton, Hutche- 
ſon, and ſuch other dull Rationalifts, whoſe 
N 3 inſipid 
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inſipid Works tend continually to run counter 
to, and ſhock rhe moſt received and agres- 
able Notions of Plealure and ſenſual Enjoy- 
. ment. Nay, have you not been fo raſh and 
indiſcreet, as to undertake a Confutation of that 
formidable Treatiſe, The Fable of the Bees? 
A Book of ſuch univerſal Uſe, and calculated 
for no leſs notable an End than that of furniſh- 
ing all the pretty Fellows of the Age with 
| political and philoſophical Reaſons for every 
= thing they do. What have you gained by 
= your Criticiſin? The Book, after two Edi- 


5 tions, is almoſt our of print; ſo that, it is to 
3 be hoped, the Publick will ſoon be edified 
[ with a Third one, improved and enlarged ; 
| -Which muſt convince you, that if you could 

1 reſolve to fall into that admirable Author's way 
3 of thinking and writing, you would ſoon be 
3 able to enhance the Price of your Productions 
by the great number of new Diſciples you 
I would get. Believe me, Sir, there is no- 
1 thing like being with the Majority. I have 
often known that Argument to be of great 
prevalency in Aſſemblies look'd upon as 
Awful ;\ therefore why it ſhould not be fo 
with you, I cannot tell. If you go on in 
our old beaten Road, 'tis true, you'll have 
ome few grave and ſupercilious Moraliſts on 
4 your fide; bur if you caſt away that imperti- 
= :- nent contradicting faculty, Reaſon, and find 
out Arguments to countenance and — 
thoſe Actions which proceed from Cuſtom, 
Educatio, and ſuch other Sources I 
173 % 1 {A Omèe 
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ſome of your Friends fooliſhly call Prejudz- 
ces, you will have, at leaſt, three fourths of 
the World your humble Admirers, 

Bur perhaps you will think it injurious to 
Mankind, to treat them after the manner j 
preſcribe, and that ſuch Admonitions as ten 


ro improve them with exalred Notions of 55 


Virtue and moral Duties, are more ſuitable 
ro- Creatures endowed with rational Souls, 
than all the Excuſes we can furniſh them 
with in defence of the Follies and Exceſſes of 
unruly Paſſions and irregular Appetites. If 
theſe be your Sentiments, I beg you would 
conſider that you are ſtill with the Minority, 
and 1 your weekly Labours can 
never proſper. But to cure you, if poſſible, 
of your Error, I muſt bring you better ac- 
quainted than you ſeem to be with your Fel- 
low-Mortals, and inform you that I have ſe- 
veral invincible Arguments in ſtore to explode 
the Principle you ſeem to lay fo much ſtreſs 
upon, namely, That the major part of Man- 
kind are endued with rational Souls. This, 
at leaſt, I am ſure I can prove, that if the 
greater Number of Men are ſo unreaſonable as 
to think they have /ach Souls, they ought, 
in all conſcience, to be aſhamed to own it. 

Bur as the Expoſition of this Doctrine 
cannot well be contained in the Bounds of one 
Letter, I ſhall only lay it open in this, and te- 
ſerve for a following one what ſhall be neceſſa- 
ry to put it in its full Light. The firſt thing 
* 


erefore I ſhall begin with, will be to give 
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you a Mechanical E ay on the Operations of 
the Mind, and endeavour to evidence the 
Uniformity of Nature, in that particular, in 
almoſt the whole Creation. | 

P LAT O having defined Man an Animal 
with two Feet walking in an erect Poſture ; 
that dirty Fellow Diogenes took a Cock, and 
threw him among the Auditors, crying out, 
Here is Plato's Man, Our Philoſopher find- 


ing his Definition incompleat, added wit. 


our Feathers ; whereupon the Cyn:ck took 
up the Cock, pick'd him, and, throwing 
him down again, with a ſcornful ſmile, re- 
peated, Here is Plato's Man. I confeſs 
that, notwithſtanding the great veneration I 
have for the DIVINE PLATO (to 
whom Chriſtianity itſelf is ſo deeply indebt- 
ed) his Definition of Man was defective, 
and he ought to have added his Faculty of 
Speaking. And I maintain that, with this 
Addition, the Definition is compleat, and a 


much better one than that which would make 


us believe that Man is a rational Creature. 
Nothing but an ill - grounded Pride has given 
riſe to this Idea, which does not become the 
fourth Part of Mankind; but that of Plato 
newly Reviſed, Enlarged, and Amended, is 
applicable to moſt part of the Human Race. 
You will peradventure imagine that I in- 
tend to diſparage my Neighbours, by thus 
diſtinguiſhing them from Beater, only by 


their exterior Figure and articulate Sounds. 


Therefore I muſt beg the fayour of your Pa- 
_ tience 
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tience till l have proved my Hypotheſis, which 
will very much tend to the Honour and Dig- 
nity of m Fellow- Creatures; as, on the 
other hand, if that of your Brethren, zhe 
modern Moraliſts, were true, it muſt of ne- 
ceſſity, as I have already hinted, bring molt 
Men under the greateſt ſhame and confu- 
ſion. 1 

FIRST then I lay down, as an undeni- 
able Truth, that we have in common with 
other Animals a certain Machine of a curious 
and exquiſite Workmanſhip, the principal 
Springs whereof are Imagination and Memo- 
ry, If we carefully examine this Machine, 
we ſhall find it exactly the ſame in Men and 
Beaſts, every thing being done in both in a 
manner merely * and zeceſſary. To be 
convinced of this, let us but conſider that all 
outward Objects do, by the exterior Organs of 
Senſation, fend into the Brain certain Images, 
which meeting with the animal Spirits pr 
diſpoſed, excite in the Machine ſome deter- 
mined Motion or other. The Machine itſelf 
is incapable of any Choice, but is always 
actuated by the ſtrongeſt Impreſſion, which 
generally depends on the Diſpoſition it is in 
at the very Inſtant it receives it. 

To make this more obvious, ſuppoſe a 
Man ſhould take a Stick in one hand and 
threaten a Dog with it, and in the other a 
piece of Bread and offer it to him. If the 
Beaſt be hungry, he will go to the 2 of 
Bread; if Fear be predominant, he 3 
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will run away. In like manner, if you place 
a young Woman between two Men, one of 
them well limb'd and very handſome, bur 
meanly clad ; the other of indifferent Stature 
and Features, but dreſſed in Scarlet embroi- 
dered with Gold: If ſhe has any Inclination 
to Beauty and Symmetry, ſhe will turn to 
the handſome Fellow; but if ſhe be rather 
affected with Show and Ganudineſs, the Ma- 
chine will immediately ſmile at the fine Coat. 
Thus far Imagination. | 
| I now proceed to Memory, which is no- 
thing but the ſame Imagination acting without 
the aſſiſtance of exterior Objects. To ex- 
ern this, we muſt conſider that the firſt 
Image which an outward Object imprints 
on our Brain is very flight; it reſembles a 
thin Vapour which dwindles into nothing, 


without leaving the leaſt track after it. But 


if the ſame Object ſucceſſively offers itſelf ſe- 
veral times, the Image it occaſions thereby 


increaſes and ſtrengthens itſelf by degrees, 


till at laſt ir acquires ſuch a confiſtency (if 1 
may ſo call it) as makes it ſubſiſt as long as the 
Machine itſelf. A Stock of [mages having 
been thus acquired, they each have their re- 
ſpective little Cell or Lodge, where they go 
and hide. Vet we muſt not ſuppoſe that 
they are continually in their Retirement; 
they would become uſeleſs if they were ſo. 
But on the contrary, great Numbers of them 
are always going to and fro; and if one of 
them chances to go by the Cell or Lodge of 
9 another 
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another which has the leaſt real or imaginary 
conformity with it, out pops the retired 
Image, and immediately joins the wandering 
one. This never ſo obviouſly happens, as 
when a new Image is introduced into the 
Brain, who as ſoon as he N occaſions 
great Commotions among all the o, Inhabi- 
tante, who either have, or think they have, 
any reſemblance or relation to the ew 
Comers. „ : 

Now, according to my ſuppoſition, there 


being no active intelligent Being, who, by 


his Preſence and Superintendency, governs 
and directs the Courſe of thole vagabond 
Images, every thing in the Brain reſembles the 
fortuitous concourſe of Atoms. Two Images 
meet, and unite to each other ; theſe two 
meeting with a third, it unites to them inthe 
ſame manner : and this Meeting and Union 
continuing for ſome time, at laſt occaſions a 
moſt monſtrous Aggregation, very like the 
Chaos of the Poet, where | 


Frigida cum calidis pugnant, humentia ſiccis, 


Theſe united Images do ſometimes ſeparate 
from each other with the ſame facility they 


had joined, juſt like the faſhionable way of 


marrying among the Quality ; at other times, 
they maintain themſelves in their Union, 
like poor Folks, without ever getting aſunder ; 
eſpecially when this Union is the Effect of 
Chance, but more particularly when one Ani 

85 mal 
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mal has thruſt a whole Train of Images linked 
together into the Brain of another. In this 


laſt Caſe one Image of this ſort never appears 


without its whole Retinue; and if a ſtraggling 
one, in its progreſs thro? the Brain, chances 
to ſtrike any of this Chain, all the others 
will appear, and chime to the laſt link. Theſe 
forts of Chains are what we call Habits ; 
the Temper and Paſſions ſtrengthen them, 
and they, in grateful return, ſtrengthen the 
Temper and Paſſions. 

Havins thus explained the Mec hani ſin 
of the Brain, the laſt thing which remains 
for me to do, is to prove, that there is no- 
thing more in the Brain of the greateſt part 
of Men than in that of other Animals ; and 
that whatever difference there may ſeem to 
be, it only conſiſts in ſome degrees of 
Sprightlineſs and Vivacity, more or lels. 

Mens Imagination is generally warmer 
than that of Beaſts, who alſo differ from each 
other as well with reſpe& to their ſeveral 
Species, as to the different Iudividuals of the 
ſame kind. 

Bur from whence (ſay you) ſhall we con- 
clude, that beſides Imagination and Memory, 
the Men we are talking of are not endowed 
with a Principle of Action which is both 
intelligent and free? | 

G1ve me leave in my turn to ask you, up- 
on what grounds you frame the like Judg- 
ment of Beaſts? 


1 | You. 


n 
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"You will certainly anſwer me, that tis 
upon their Actions. Very well; and as to 
Men, it is from their Diſcous ſes and Actions 
I deduce and prove my Opinion of them: 
and perhaps by this way of judging we do 
the poor Beaſts a great deal of wrong; for we 
only ſee what they do, and but gueſs at the 
Principle from whence tbeir Actions flow, 
and who knows if our Conjectures about it 
be not falſe? | | | 
Ir a Dog, or any other Animal, could ex- 
plain the Motives whereby he is determined 
to act, we ſhould perhaps diſcover in them 
deep Thoughts, ſolid Reaſoning, and a great 
deal of Prudence. Whereas the Men of 
whom I have been ſpeaking, do communi- 
cate to us their Motives to Action; and we 
can diſcoyer in them nothing elſe but an In- 
ſtinct operating by the aſſiſtance of Memory 
and Imagination. 
Tnus I believe I have pretty well open- 
ed my Doctrine concerning the generality of 
Men; and your Readers may eaſily examine 
the Truth of my Theory, by conſidering, 
with a little atrention, the grear Bulk of 
Mankind. But however, as it may be neceſ- 
ſary to clear up this matter a little farther, 
and to anſwer what Objectious can be made, 
I am ready to do it; and in my following 
Letter ſhall demonſtrate from .common Ex- 
perience that the Conduct and Behaviour of 
moſt Men proceeds from 4 fortuitous Con- 
courſe of Images, which I call Caprice ; of 
om 
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from a Chain of Images link'd together by 
Chance, which form Cuſtom or Habit. 


Isaac ALOG ISI. 
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No 77. Saturday, September 17. 1726. 


7 HIIERXNIUus. 
Decipimur ſpeti.— Ho . 
SIX. 


ERSPCOULD prove and illuſtrate, 
what I ſaid in the Concluſion of 
my laſt Letter by ſeveral Inſtan- 

ces, and need not fetch them from 

that obſcure part of Mankind 
who live and die unheeded. I would not 
be forced to quote thoſe Wretches, who 
during ſixty Years do nothing elſe but han- 
dle their Spades and Mattocks for ſix Days 


of the Week, and get drunk regularly every. 


Sunday. No, I could deduce my Proofs. 
from the Conduct and Behaviour of the 
more elevated Ranks of Men, and ſhew, 


that jt generally makes good what I aſſerted. 


No one will deny Education, generally 
peaking, to influence every Man in the part 
. | 9 


* 
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he is to act in the World. And what is E- = 
ducation, for the moſt part, but ſtocking a | 
Child's Brain with Chains of Images? 
Horace ſomewhere or other introduces a 
Carpenter deliberating with himſelf whether 
he ſhould make a Joint- Stool, or a God, out 
of an old Block he was going to work upon. | 
And do not moſt Fathers do the ſame with | 
their Children ? Now pray, what is this | 
but acting from a 3 Concourſe of 
Images? This Paſſage of the Poet calls to 
my mind a Story which I think extremely 
applicable to our preſent Argument. | 
A TavLok in this City, having been 
very active in promoting the Election of 
Tucker and Fownes, was rewarded for his 
pains by a zealous Par ſon with the Clerk- 9 
ſhip of the Pariſh. He had ar that time a 7 
Son turn'd of fifteen, and was in great ſuſ- 1 
penſe whether to put him out Apprentice to 
a Button-maker, or dedicate him to the 
Church. But his own Preferment having b 13 
raiſed his Ambition, he expected no leis 


7 
. 
- 
- 
2— > 
— — 


than to ſee his Boy come in Curate in a few 
years, and ſo reſolved he ſhould be a Parſon; 


ay, marry, ſhould he, and a High- Church | | l 
Parſon too. The Boy, who had ſome be- | = 


innings of (what is calPd) Claſſic Learning, 
aving finiſhed his grammatical Studies, and 
receiv'd his Manumiſſory Indorſement, was 
ſent to the Univerſity, and provided with a 


High- Church Tutor. Great care had been 
taken 
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taken beforchand to arm him with the 'ut- 
moſt Rage and Fury 


to faſten in his Brain a long Chain of Or- 
thodox igh-Church Images. The Chain 
was ended in a twelvemonth; bur it took 
4 four years more to ſtrengthen and cloſe 
the Links. And now the Work was ſo ſtrong 


and well finiſhed, that nothing was able to 


break it. This Train of Images continually 
revolv'd in our young Par ſon's Brain; and 
to preſerve them from being joſtled out by 
any intruding Foreigners, who might dil- 
poſſeſs the Original Orthodox Inhabitants, 
the firſt Link of the Chain was rivetted by 
Pride, and the two laſt cloſed up by thoſe 


_ two. inſeparable Companions, Lazineſs, and 
Dread of Hereſy. The Theological Ma- 


chin? thus fitted up, aſcends the Pulpit, 
thunders out againſt Schi, draws a Pa- 
rallel betwixt Rome and Geneva, and gives 
the preference to the former, for —_— 
preſerv'd the Hierarchy of the Church, and 
the Jure Divinoſhip and uninterrupted 
Succeſſion of the Royal Prieſthood. Next it 


damns the Whigs and Fanaticks for a pack 


of /ad Dogs, that would cat up Kings with 
a Corn of Salt, and ſlain the whole Ka- 
lendar with the Blood of Royal Martyrs. 
The poor old Taylor all this time wept for 
Joy at his Desk ; one half of the Congre- 
gation ſtared, and the other half moſt ju- 


diciouſly concluded him to be one of the 


moſt 


id ainſt Fanaticiſm; 
and his Tutor employ d all his art and skill 
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moſt eminent Preachers of the Age. He AJ 
now begins to fanſy himſelf fo too; for | 
(what will ſeem very ſtrange) he has never 
to this hour felt that he hath a rational { 
Soul; and if he did, he would not know to | 
what uſe to put it. 15 a 
I NEED not expatiate upon other Cha- | 
raters ; for I have too good an Opinion of 
your Readers, to doubt of their _— 
now to be ſenſible that moſt Men ſpeak an 
act but from a fortuirous Concourſe of Ima- 
ger, or a Train of them ffored up in the 
Bram. 1 Fu nt ? 
Taz only Objection I can foreſee is, that 1 V 
Men are certainly diſtinguiſhed by their Wit = 
and Learning from Beaſts, to whom it is | 
not poſſible to teach ſo much as to read and 
1 


Co nr _ 


write. But this is nothing at the bottom | 
but a mere Cavil ; for if thole Animals | 
called Brutes are not ſo happy as to under- 
ſtand our Language, they are even with us, | 
ſince we are altogether as ignorant of theirs, 1 
What then, will you ſay, have Beaſts a 1 
Language as well as we? Moſt certainly; 
and it requires but little attention to diſcover 9 
that they have infallible Means of imparting 
to each other the Images that revolve in 
their Brain. We have, in the Memoirs of 
the Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris, the 
curious Deſcription of a Commonwealth of 
Ants, in whoſe Policy and Government 
we meet with ſuch Alas of good Or- 
der and Wiſdom, as ought to ſhame the 
Vol. II. | O Ma- 
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Magiſtrates of many of our Corporations. 
But not to deviate from my Purpole, I ſhall 
only tranſlate ſo much of that Diſcourſe as 
relates to the Caſe in hand. The curious 
Naturaliſt ſpeaks thus. 

© HavinG a mind to try the Sagacity of 
© thoſe little Animals, I ſtopt the Holes 
© thro* which they went for their Proyi- 
* fions in a neighbouring Granary, and 
© thereby obliged them to long and tedious 
Voyages in order to ſupply their Stores, 
At laſt I ſpread ſeveral handfuls of Wheat 
© in a Room which joined their place of 
* abode ; bur I ſtill found that the Ants 
continued going over ſeveral Gardens and 
| © other large tracts of Ground to find out 
* Proviſions, and conſtantly brought them 
© home to the fame place: which plainly 
* ſhewed they had not yet diſcovered the 
Supply I had intended for them. At laſt 
© I caught one of the Ants, and threw: her 
© on the Wheat I had ſpread: the Inſet 
* having been frightened, and finding herſelf 
© at liberty, ran away without laying hold 
* of that Opportunity to enrich herſelf; 
© but about three or four Minutes after- 
* wards, I was _ ſurprized to fee 
five or fix hundred of thoſe little Creatures 
* marching towards the Heap of Wheat, who 
© all took their Loading, and afterwards 
returned home. Which evidently proves, 
* that the fir/ Ant had communicated: her 
* Diſcovery to the others. 


HAVING 
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Having thus removed the Objection, 
and ſhewn from good Authority that Ani- _— 
mals, and even ſuch ſlighted Creatures as 
Inſects, have the Faculty of diſcloſing their 
Thoughts to each other; I think I may 
venture to affirm, that if Beaſts could aſſume | 
our Shape and Organs, they would fay and 1 
do all thoſe things that Men look on as the Y 
diſtinguiſhing Charafteriſticks of their Supe- b 
riority. | EE. J 
For inſtance, do but conſider Cup:d, Cof- 1 
melia's Lap-dog. He eats more Sweet-meats | | 
and Comfits than my Lord-Mayor's Grand- n 
child, and all from his Miſtreſs's Mouth. 'I 
Nothing can be perter and livelier than that 1 
little Cteature. He is continually in action. I! 
He leaps on a Sophe, from thence on a 
China Table, off of which he throws down 24 
half a dozen Cups and Saucers. . This fine | 4 
Expedition over, he rambles three or four 
times about the Room; then gets on Cy/- 
melia's Lap, climbs on her Shoulders, licks 
her Noſe, ted her Forehead, blouſes her 
Hair, and tears her Mechlin Lappet. Now 
he jumps again on the ground, barks at ano- 
ther Dog juſt come into the Room; if the 
big Dog runs away, Cupid will certainly bite 
him in the hinder Leg, but if he only grins, 
the Lap-dog will immediately take ſhelrer 
under his Miſtreſs's Petticoats. Now let any 
candid unprejudic'd Reader tell me, if Cupid, - 
having a humane Shape, a laced Coat, a 
full bottom d Wig, and a good deal of Ha- 
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vana Snuff about his Noſe and Cheeks, 
would not make as pretty a Fop as ever 
flutter'd into a Drawing-Room ? 

LET us carry this a little farther ;, and 
ſuppoſing all Animals inveſted with our 
-ourward Form and Appearance, would not 

an Ape very well repreſent thoſe unhapp 
Mortals, who, being both ugly and ill- 
natur'd, divert themſelves with the malicious 
Satisfaction of mimicking the little Follies 
and blind Sides of others, and with doing all 

the miſchief they can? | 
IN like manner a Tyger, whoſe carni- 
vorous Appetite is never to be ſatisfied, who 
| deſtroys whole Flocks and Herds, and de- 
: | lights in nothing but Blood and Slaughter, 
would very naturally commence a Cham of 
Tartary, or a Grand Monarque. A Fox, 
who tickles a poor Goo/e while he is choak- 
ing her, would make an Attorney, who has 
the art of ſlipping his own Neck out of 
the Halter, and leaving an honeſt Neigh- 
bour's in it. A Hog would loſe but little 
of his Nature, and nothing at all of his 
Stomach, in becoming an Alderman. A 
Dormonſe would make a good ſuperannua- 
red, Fudge, A ſurly Maſtiff with a 7orn 
Ear, a diſcontented Halfþpay-Offcer : An 
| z1-lickd Cub a young Nobleman ignorant 
BY of every thing but his Quality ; and laſtly, 
l 3 the ſagacious Spider, who is held to be the 
Ki only original Inyentor of that moſt uſeful 
1 | | | | Engine 
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Engine a Fly-Trap, and is known to be a 
molt remarkable Improver of Dirt, would 


fill a Seat in the Royal Society with all be- 
coming Gravity, and ſuitable Abilities. 


1 CouLD carry this Parallel much far- | 


ther, bur think the Inſtances I have given 
ſufficient. If Men complain that I deal 
hardly with them, in not bringing in the 
Women for a ſhare, I'll recommend to their 
peruſal the CCIXth Spectator, where they'll 
ſee that Simonides hath ſaved me the trou- 
ble many Ages ago, and furniſhed me 
with the hint I have now been making 
ule of | 


Ir remains to ſhew, that my Opinion of 


the Nature of Man, very. far from diſpara- 
ging my Fellow-Creatures, skreens them 
trom the greateſt Confuſion, and the moſt 
mortifying Reflections. For if Men are 
raiſed above the brute part of the Creation 
by a rational Soul, which hath been given 
them by the great and good CREATOR 
of the Univerſe, to guide and direct them 
ia their Conduct and Actions, it from 
thence follows that this Sou is the moſt 
excellent part of our Being, and that which 
really and eſſentially conſtitutes the Man. 
But if ſo, how comes it to paſs that this 
excellent part of our ſelues becomes ſo 
uſeleſs ? Why do moſt Men give up them- 
ſelves, without reſtraint, to all the Allure- 


ments of brutal Pleaſure and Senſuality? 


O 3 | From 
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From whence can proceed their Supineneſs 
and total Neglect of what his Soul tells 
them is their Duty; whilſt all other Crea- 
tures, whom they call Brute, are con- 
ſtantly employed in acting the part they 
were deſigned for by their Creator? How 
can thoſe who are ſo unfortunate as to think 


they have a Soul, and yet make ſo ill a uſe 
of it, look in the face of a Man who lends 


a conſtant attention to his Reaſon? ls it 


not far better and more honourable for them 
to own the want of that ineſtimable Trea- 
ſure, than to acknowledge the poſſeſſion, 
and yet to trample under their feet what 
they would be aſhamed others ſhould think 
they are without? 

Ir you ſhould meet a Man walking at 
Noon - da; with his Eyes ſhut, and knock- 
ing himſelf againſt every Poſt in his way, 
would it not be far more reaſonable to 
think him blind, than to imagine him poſ- 
ſeſt of a good pair of Eyes, which ſhould 
become uſeleſs to him by his own Choice 
and Option? Or ſuppoſe again, you ſhould 
find in the Street a poor Beggar and au 
6/4 Miſer both in Rags, would not the 
Beggar raiſe greater Compaſſion than the 
old Niggard, who having Money, won't 
afford himſelf what is neceſſary to coves 
his Nakedneſs? If you ſhould ask the 
Beggar why he has no better Clothes on? 
he would anſwer you, it is becauſe he has 


no 
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no. Money. Let us act with the ſame In- 
genuity; and if we be called to an ac- 
count by others for our Follies and Miſ- 
behaviour, let us frankly own THAT 


WE HAVE NO SOULS, and there is 


not a word to be reply'd. 


I Have now, Sir, laid open to you 


the Faculties of the Mind, and ſhewn that 
thoſe of moſt Men conſiſt but in a mecha- 
nical Operation, as well as thoſe of other 
Animals. I have too good an Opinion of 
you Judgment, ro think that you will 
ook upon my Proofs as trifling and un- 
gatory ; J hope, on the contrary, they will 
appear to you as concluſive as the nature 
of the Queſtion which I have been treat- 
ing, will admit. But to remove all Pre- 
judices and Difficulties from the Minds 
of the Readers, I deſire they will compare 
my Arguments with thoſe made uſe of by 
Mr. Bickerſtaff, to prove that Dr. Partridge 
was dead in 1708. and to judge impartial} 

if mine are not as natural and ſtrong as thoſe 
of that ingenious Gentleman. 

AND now, to conclude, I muſt leave you 
to conſider whether all your Cenſures of the 
Follies of Mankind, and your Incitements 
to Virtue and Morality, have been to the 

urpoſe or no. No wonder then that your 
roductions become fo ſuddenly waſte Pa- 


by every body? Send that idle Pedagogue, 
O 4 Reaſon, 


* 


per. But will you have them to be of uni- 
verſal Entertainment, and carefully collected 


* 
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Reaſon, a packing, and endeavour to free 

f as many of your Readers as are troubled 
with it from its perturbations. Employ all 
your Wit and Skill in furniſhing Men with 
Arguments againſt its Dictates, and plauſible 
Excuſes for what you have hitherto looked 
upon as Extravagances, Thus your Paper 
will become truly Catholick, and gain you 
a general Eſteem and boundleſs Reputation. 
If you be at a loſs how to begin this ew 
Method, I am ready to lend you my aſſiſt- 
ance, provided your obſtinate adherence to 
Rationaliſm and Morality, be no Obſtacle 
to our future Correſpondence. 


[ 


* 
* 
* 


Tour very humble Servant, 


Isaac ALOGISF. 
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No 78. Saturday, September 24, 1726. 


To the AUTHOR of the Dublin Journal. 


Hi mores, hac duri immota Catonis 
Sefta fuit. Lucan. 


SER, 3 
WA OOKING ſome few days ſince = 
into the Memoirs of Literature | 14 
for the Month of February laſt, j 
I met with an Account of a Book 
| printed laſt year at Cologne. It is bl. 
a Collection of Letters written by a Swz/s 
Gentleman concerning the Engliſb and French | 
Nations, with ſome Obſervations upon Tra- | 
vels in general. By the Account the Mema- | u 
rialiſt gives of it, it appears, to be a cu- = 
rious Performance. His Obſervations up- 8 
on the Engliſh Nation in particular are what |; 


a 


will naturally excite the attention of an Eu- 14 
gliſb Reader. He ſeems to have far juſter n 
and more fayourable Notions of the Inha- 8 
bitants of the Britiſh Iſles, than the genera- 3 


lity of Foreigners have. The old Character 
of LEY we however ſtill retain in his 
opinion. This Word has a very ill Idea in 
our Language; and therefore might be juſtly 
taken amiſs, if the Author intended to ex- 

ö | preſs 
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preſs all that we uſually mean by it. But in 
truth, it ſignifies no more in the Original than 
that ſhyneſs of contracting new Friendſhips, 
and communicating our Thoughts and O- 
pinions to Strangers, for which we are fo 
remarkably diſtinguiſhed, occaſioned by that 
Diverſity of Opinions, which has ſo fre- 
quently given Bigotry the Alarm, and conſe- 
quently made it unſafe for a Man to appear 
in his own Character. 

THr1s ingenious Author I have been men- 
tioning afligns another Excuſe for what he is 
pleaſed to call our Fierceneſ; and in a very 
uncommon ſtrain of Reflection, ſays, that 
5 3 is neceſſary in a free Nation for 
© the preſervation of Liberty, in the ſame 
© manner as a Man muſt be a M:/anthrope, 
© that would always continue an Honeſt 
Man. | 

TAE Reflection at firſt view will appear 
exceedingly wild and ſhocking to every good- 
natur'd Perſon ; nothing being more contra- 

dictory to all Notions of Honeſty, than a 
firm and rooted Antipathy to the human 
Species. The Mz/anthrope therefore of our 
Anthor muft not draw along with it that 
whole frightful Train of Ideas which are 
commonly affixed to it. The Reflection in 
that caſe would be very unnatural and mon- 
ſtrous. But the French generally underſtand 
this Word as it regards the Behaviour, and 
not the Affections; and call every Man a 
Miſanthrope, who from any pecaliatity of 
1 Temper , 
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Temper, is careleſs about the arbitrary Forms 


of Diſtinction and Ceremonies of Addreſs 


which have been eſtabliſhed among thoſe 
who are uſually called the faſhionable and 
polite part of Mankind. Men of ſtrong 
Senſe, and exalted Virtue, are very apt to 
deſpiſe theſe empty Appearances at all times, 
— in a great many Caſes cannot comply 
with them, without reproaching themſelves 
with breaking thro? thoſe honourable and 
generous Maxims they have laid down for 
their Conduct. This is oſten reckoned by 
thoſe who do not know them, to proceed 
from an obſtinate Pride, and a thorow Con- 
tempt of every body but themſelves; where- 
as indeed it is the Effect of worthy and noble 
Sentiments, and a rational Scorn of every 
thing inconſiſtent with the Dignity of human 
Nature, and which has a tendency to make 
Men loſe the Subſtance of Virtue in hunting 
for the Shadow of ir. And this, in ſhort, 
is that M:/anthropy, a Name our polite 
Neighbours give to every thing which has 


any appearance of Ruſticity, which our 
Author -imagines ro be inſeparable from a 
tenacious and inflexible Honeſty. A Re- 


mark pretty near a-kin to that noted Obſer- 
vation of my Lord Halifax, in his Advice 
to @ Daughter, That a Man of good Senſe 
has always a mixture of Sullenneſs in his 
Temper. | 
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I BeLIsve there are ſcarce any but will 
think both the one and the other of theſe 
Obſervations very unjuſt, when they con- 
ſider an honeſt, or a wiſe Man as he is in 
himſelf, abſtracted from the external Cir- 
cumſtances in which he may be placed. For 
Honeſty is but another Name for the moſt 
generous Virtue, and extenſive Benevolence; 
and good Senfe will naturally direct the Poſ- 
ſeſſor of it to all thoſe graceful Acts which 
| may render him agreeable to others, and 
| conſequently eaſy ro himſelf. . This, howe- 
| ver, is on the Suppoſition, that the World 
x is ſuitably diſpoſed to receive and cultivate 
| | ſuch a Commerce of Kindneſs and good Of- 
| fices. But he muſt have little acquaintance 
with the World, the common World, who 
expects to live in it upon ſuch terms, or to 
be placed in ſuch Circumſtances as will not, 
now and then, give Honeſty the Hyleen, 
and frequently diſcolour the Actions of Peo- 
ple of the beſt Senſe, by putting their Tem- 
per on the fret. 
- TAKING things in this light, it will be 
| found very difficult for a Man to preſerve his 
Honeſty uncorrupted, and his Temper. un- 
ſoured at the fame time. If thro? an abun- 
dance of good Nature he endeavours to live 
well with the World, as it is called, and to 
avoid all occaſions of giving oftence, he muſt 
either be an idle Spectator in it, which ſurely 
is not a virtuous Character; or elſe by con- 
itinyally playing booty with it, ſacrifice his 
| Honour 
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Honour and Integrity for the fake of ſome 


Advantages, which indirect Arts, and frau 


dulent Management are ſeldom found ſo ef- 
fectual to obtain, as the plain beaten Road 
of Truth and Honeſty. There is the ſame 
diſadvantage in purſuing the Rules of this 
vitious Policy, that there is in forſaking the 
Highway on a Journey, and taking ſhort 


cuts thro' the Fields; you indeed fave a 


Mile's riding, or fo, but then you hazard 
your Neck by the bargain, and tho you ſhould 


eſcape that, probably engage yourſelf in 


Troubles and Difficulties enough to make 
you repent of your Reſolution. 

Tris however is not the caſe of your 
merely gocd-natur'd People, who go into the 
Corruptions and Follies of Mankind without 
any defign at all, being only carried uo 
with the Torrent, which they have too muc 
Cork in their Conſtitution to be able to reſiſt. 
Theſe are the People who uſually run a- 
way with the moſt agreeable Characters in 
Life, and are complimented with Goodneſs, 
and Humanity and Gentleneſs in great a- 
bundance, for no other viſible Reaſon, but 
becauſe they are good for nothing. In ſhorr, 
my Lady's Lap- dag and they are pretty much 
on a level, who becauſe he can frisk, and 
fawn, and lick, and wag his Tail, is one of 
the beſt beloved, and moſt reſpected Brutes 
of the Family; while poor Tray, that de- 
fends the Houſe from forezgn Invaders, and 
domeſiick Pulferers, does no body any _ 
| unleſs 
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unleſs he be provoked, and in all reſpects be- 
haves himſelf like a very reaſonable Cur, has the 
misfortune to be hated by every body, only 
on account of a little Sullenneſs in his Ap- 
pearance, and becauſe he is ape to grow! 
now and then at People that take a fanſy to 
trifle with him. 

Ir we look into Antiquity, we ſhall find 
many of the greateſt Evils which have be- 
fallen Mankind, to have proceeded from Men 
of a very complaiſant Diſpoſition, and ſweet- 
neſs of Nature, nay, ambitious of doing 
Good, bur faulty in deſiring to have the ſole 
Power of diſpenſing it in their own hands. 
Alcibiades, Sylla, and the two firſt Czſars, 


were all of this Complexion, fond to the 


iaſt degree of doing good Offices to all Per- 
ſons, aud no lefs remarkable for an obliging 
Manner of doing them. Verſed in all the 
. of Human _— and dextrous - 
applying to them in the moſt ing an 

eflectual manner, they . a the 
ſhort-ſighted eaſy People of the Common- 
wealth they lived in, into their Meaſures, 
and made them Enemies to their Country, 
under the notion of following Leaders fo 
conſpicuous for Benevolence. and Humanity. 
And thus for want of a due regard to Ho- 
neſty, and a ſteddy adherence to Right and 
Juſtice, good Nature became an Inſtrument 


of the greateſt Calamity a People could 
ſuffer, | 


THERE 


— 
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' TaERE is a noble Stroke to this purpoſe 
in Mr. Addi ſon's Tragedy of Cato. Lucius, 
perſuading that haughty Roman to ſubmit to 
the Conqueror, as an Inducement tells him | 
how much and how juſtly Cæſar was cele- | | 
brated for his Clemency and Humanity. 1 
To which Cato, conſidering only the bad 10 
Purpoſes to which thoſe Qualities had been 

| applied, and the miſchievous Conſequences | 
they had produced, makes an Anſwer which = 
can never be ſufficiently admired. 0 

| 


Cu ſe on his Virtues, they ve undone his Country. 


On the other hand, where Men are firm- 
ly reſolved to do nothing but what is juſt, 
and conſiſtent with the Rules of ſtrict Ho- vu 
neſty, they are under an abſolute neceſſity 8 
of 45 aſide all Regards to the Bulk of 4 

ind, and of doing many things which 9 

will render them obnoxious to the Diſple - 6 
ſure and IIl-will of Multitudes of unthink- 
ing, but well-meaning People. And to in- | 
cur Hatred and Reproach on this ſcore, as it 3 
is the hardeſt Trial which human Virtue can 9 
undergo, ſo is it attended with the moſt ſub- | 4 
lime Satisfaction which it is capable of en- \M 
joying, the Conſciouſneſs of having main- 4 
rained its ground againſt thoſe Temptations A 
which generally prove an over- match for WM 
any but uncommon and godlike Minds. | VH 

MEN of this Temper, tho an Honour to 9 
the Species, and the only real Benefactors to ; 
Mankind, yet are commonly looked upon as 

a 


— 
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a peryerſe and obſtinate Generation, becauſe - 


they will not flatter the Follies, nor comply 
with the unreaſonable Humours of the aich 
Multitude. They ſet themſelves in open 
defiance to Corruption and Wickedneſs, and 
combat the Prejudices, and ill Opinions which 
have crept into the World, without regard 
to any preſent Damage which may attend 
their ſo doing; being convinced, that Things 
are not to be eſtimated by their preſent or 
accidental Uſefulneſs, but by their natural 
tendency to render Mankind good and happy. 
And this Method of acting being oppoſite 
to the common Maxims and Managements 
of the World, the Men who uſe it, as they 
are both a Reproach and an Obſtacle to them 
who do it not, who in all Ages have been 
vaſtly the majority, cannot avoid both being 
looked upon, and actually becoming in ſome 
meaſure rigid and auſtere, 


Tris, however it may appear for the 


preſent an unamiable Character, and create 
Diſguſt and III-will in thoſe who have ſome 
particular Intereſt thwarted by it, yet gives 
an unconcerned Spectator the higheſt and 
moſt exalted Idea of Human Nature that is 
capable of being formed. We read the In- 
ſtances of this inflexible Integrity, and in- 
exorable Virtue, if I may ſo ſpeak, in the 
antient Greeks and Romans, with an Admi- 
ration beyond any thing we feel from the 
Repreſentation of Actions ſpringing from 


more common and feeble Affections. _— 
: | ther 
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ther the Tenderneſs of Lovers in Romances, 


nor the Arts and Fineſſes of Politicians, how- 


ever natural the one and uſeful rhe other may 
appear, give us that manly Pleaſure in the 
peruſal, which we receive from a view of the 
Firmneſs and Intrepidity of thoſe generous 


and heroick Mortals, in thoſe things wherein 


they apprehended true Greatneſs and Dignity 
to couſiſt. Seneca regards a Man of this 
make, when diſappointed in his Deſigns and 
ſtruggling with Misfortunes, as a Sight the 
Gods look down upon with pleaſure. And 
Horace has choſen to fetch the principal Em- 


belliſnment of one of his moſt ſublime Odes 


from the ſame Subject. | 
The Man who dares, in conſcious Virtue bold, 


By Truth and Fuſtice obſtinately hold, 


Diſdains the giddy Croud's unjuſt Decrees, 
Aud undiſmay'd the Frowns of Tyrants ſees : 
His fair Deſigns nor Hopes,nor Fears controul, 
Or from his Purpoſe warp his ſteddy Soul. 
Thy Billows, Adria, vainly laſh the Shore; 
And ver his Head th undreaded T hunders roar. 
Let Heaven, and its eternal Arches fall, 
And into pieces cruſh this earthly Ball ; 

Zet he, all Nature in one Ruin hur d, 

Shall ſtand unmod d amidſt a falling World. 


. Begrorx I conclude, it is neceſſary to 
obſerve, that this ſtern and awful Diſpoſition 


is ſo far from being a real M:/anthropy, that 


it proceeds rather from the moſt extenſive 
Humanity ; tho from a conſtant Maxim of 
Vol, II. P treating 
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treating with Mankind upon fach Terms as 
they ought, but do not defire to comply 
with, their Conduct has the appearance of 
Contempt and Diſregard for them. But this 
is no more than the neceſſary Reſult of the 
moſt ſublime Principle of Virtue, a Deſire to 
imitate GOD himſelf, who, tho the moſt 


benevolent and compaſſionate of all Beings, 


yet is often pleaſed in his render Severity 
to diſappoint the Wiſhes and ExpeQations of 
his Creatures, and is more than once repre- 


ſented to us in the inſpired Writings as cha- 
ſlening thoſe whom he loveth. 


J am, SIR, 


Tour very humble Servant, 


HiBERNICUS. 
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No 79. Saturday, October 1, 1726. 3 
1 Qui labores, pericula, dubias atque aſperas res facile 
"4 ztoleraverant, iis otium, divitia, optande aliis, oneri 4 
43 mi ſeriæque fuere. SALLUST. 
1 
3 
þ HERE is a vitious Modeſty pre- 


' TH vails much in the World, which 


| 17 is apt to lead Men into very dan- 
gerous Miſtakes. Many Men have 
their Hearts overflowing with 
Good- will to Mankind, and would not be ſe- 
duced by any Conſideration to do a thing 
that would be hurtful to the Publick, who 
yet, by confidering themſelves as of very 
ſmall account in the World, and their Actions = 
of little or no conſequence to Society, are | 
every day guilty of what they would abhor, 
were they ſenſible of it. They imagine, that 
none but Men in publick and eminent Stations 
4 are capable of having any Influence on the 
3 Happineſs of the Community, and ſo make 
their own private Convenience the only Rule 
of their Conduct in living; judging, that 
while the Publick receives no ditect immedi- 
1 ate 
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ate Damage from any thing they do, they 
are perfectly innocent in leading an indolent 
unactive Life, and gratifying every Wiſh 
which does not impair their Health, or 


Eſtates. 


I Havs in a former Letter to you en- 
deavoured to ſhew the unreaſonableneſs of 
ſuch an indolent Temper, and how unmanly 


it is to indulge it. But the Bounds of your 
Paper would not permit me to treat the Sub- 


ject ſo fully as it requires. I therefore intend 
at this time to conſider it in the Conſequences 
which I think unavoidably attend it, to wit, 
Luxury, and 1dleneſs; which two things 
have been in all Ages the Source of the great- 
eſt Evils which can poſſibly befal any Coun- 
try or People. f 
BESIDUES the Tendency of theſe Vices to 


damage the Publick, there is danger in the 


bare appearance of them ſufficient to make 
any one who truly loves his Country ex- 
tremely cautious of all approaches towards 
them. For tho the Example riſes from the 
Great and the Rich, who cannot hurt them- 
ſelves much either by Leiſure or Expence, 
yet the Imitation generally runs thro' all 
Ranks of Men, tl at laſt it reaches and 
corrupts thoſe by whoſe Induſtry a Nation 
ought to ſubſiſt. It is obvious to every Man's 
knowledge, that the meaner ſort of People 
are perpetually treading on the heels of thoſe 
immediately above them, and aping the Man- 


ner of Liſe in faſhion among ſuch as are * 
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led Perfons of Diſtinction, which every Man 
is to ſome or others of thole who are below 
him. So that let a Man be. ever ſo well able | 1 
to afford either Magnificence or Profuſion in _ = 0 
his way of living, the Duty he owes the 
Publick obliges him to live within his Fortune, A 2 
f that he may not give encouragement to gene- _ 
"8 ral Waſte, and become a Means. of introducing | 9 
6 univerſal Poverty and Miſery. And as every _ = 
2 Man has an actual Influence this way, it is g 
1 the buſineſs of all to conſider themſelves in 
4 this View, and not be ſatisfied with the 
2 thought that they have had no actual hand in 
4 the publick Diſorders, or the falſe Modeſty of 
\ believing themſelves too inconſiderable to be 
. Leaders in the Ways of the World. When 
| there is danger of a Diſtemper becoming ge- 
| neral, tho no Man can pretend to ſtop the 
11 Contagion, yet if he endeavours to ſave One 
4 from it, he Ge all in his power to prevent 
1 the Infection from ſpreading. And the beſt 
1 way to prevent Corruption of Manners is for 
every Man to begin at home, and by that 
3 means invite his Neighbours to do the like. 
Men manage in this Affair much as they do in 4 
cleaning or repairing the publick Ways; if 2 
you fall directly to work, and mend before / 
your own Door, it is odds but you will have 
the whole Neighbourhood follow you ; where- 
as if you enter into Conſultation about it, a 
Diſpute may ariſe who ſhall begin firſt, and ſo 
the Buſineſs be greatly retarded, if not totally 
neglected. 8 
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Ir is a miſtake to ſay, That Luxury is on- 
ly criminal when it produces an Expence diſ- 
ee e to a Man's Fortune. What I 

ave already mentioned concerning the ill In- 
fluence which high Living has on the lower 
Orders of Men, even when it does not im- 
pair the Fortunes of thoſe who ule it, ſuffici- 


ently proves the contrary. For beſides that 
Men may, and frequently do give into a cri- 


minal Luxury, which inſtead of diminiſhing, 
proves a Means of enlarging their Circumſtan- 
ces, many a worthleſs Rogue has eat himſelf 
into Preferment, and others have been no 
leſs ſucceſsful by diſplaying their great Abili- 
ties in Drinking. But will any one from 
thence argue, that e the ſenſual Appe- 
tites in thoſe caſes is juſtifiable, and that there 
is. no other Rule for adjuſting the Meaſure of 
our Expences in living but every Man's pri- 
vate Fortune and Circumſtances ? Has Nature 
fixed no Limits to our Deſires ; and are there 
no Superfluities that contribute neither to the 
Neceſfaries nor Decencies of Life ? And is it 
not becoming every wiſe and good Man to 
break himſelf of all Inclinations to things of 
this fort, and to hold them in difeſteem and 
contempt ? For the ſmalleſt degree of Indul- 
gence of them, even tho only in compliance 
with the Faſhions of the World, and the Ty- 
ranny of Cuſtom, is of dangerous experiment, 
in regard of the ill Habits which by that 
means may be contracted, and the eaſy tran- 
ſition there is from one degree of Voluptu- 
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ouſneſs to another, and greater. Add to this | 


the ſupernumerary Cares which Men are expo- 
ſed to, who fall in love with a Life of Eaſe, 


Pleaſure or Magnificence ; which, tho only 


imaginary Enjoyments, yet prove real Afflic- 
tions, when Men are either deprived of them, 
or under apprehenſions of loſing them. 

Tas Perſection of Wiſdom has ever been 


eſteemed to confilt in the moderating of our 


Deſires, — them within the bounds of 
Nature and Reaſon, and diſengaging our Af- 
fections from all Objects foreign to the Hap- 
pineſs of ſocial and intelligent Beings. Now 
it is evident, that all the Objects of Luxury. 
either in Entertainments, Dreſs or Equipage, 
which are what the World commonly calls 
Luxury, (which, without having recourſe to 
a metaphyſical Definition, is a word as well 
underſtood as Black or White) are of this fort ; 
and conlequently it is our wiſdom to baniſh 
them as much as we can from our Thoughts, 
and to be as ſparing in the uſe of them as the 
Circumſtances of the Age and Country we live 


in will permit. I will add too, that the Strength, 


and perhaps the very Being of Virtue depends 
on he ſame Principle. For it is certain, that 
nothing prompts Men ſo much to hate one 
another, and become cruel and unjuſt, as the 
Extrayagance of their Defires. And no leſs 


certain it is, that Luxury and Avarice go 


hand in hand together, it being impoſſible ro 
ſupport the one without the aſſiſtance of the 
other; which Compound of Avarice is much 
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more pernicious than the Simple kind; the 
one very oſten breaking out into Fraud. Ra- 
pine and Oppreſſion, and the other for the 
moſt part contenting itſelf to feed upon Indu- 
ſtry and Frugality. 

Tae Policy of the antient Greeks and 
Romans in this matter is well worthy our Re- 
gard and Imitation. Thoſe wiſe and virtuous 


Nations, in the Times of their greateſt Gran- 


dure and- Proſperity, made it their principal 
care to inſpire the Minds of their People with 
a Contempt of all falſe Pleaſures, os immo- 
derate Riches. For this purpoſe, when other 
Methods fail'd, they made uſe of the more 
compulſive ones of Sympruary and Agrarian 
Laws ; rightly judging, that the Publick Safe- 
ty and Tranquilliry could never be well main- 
tained, unleſs the reſpective Members of the 
Body Politick were Men of Virtue and Mode- 
ration, and greatly denied to every thing 
which might prove either an Impediment or a 
Snare to them in their Endeayours to promote 
the Good of their Country. The greateſt and 
beſt Men that ever thoſe Commonwealths 
produced came readily into theſe Maxims, 
and had even a kind of Affectation in embra- 
cing Labour and Poverty. Epaminondas in 
Greece, and C:ncinnatus in Rome, are not 
the only illuſtrious Inſtances of voluntary In- 


digence among their firſt Magiſtrates, and moſt 


renowned Captains. Luxury at Tables, and 
Expence in Apparel, were things looked on 


as criminal, or at leaſt unbecoming Perſons of 
Worth 
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Worth and Diſtinction; which Principle pre- 


vailing among the Great, diffuſed itſelf thro? 
all Ranks and Orders of Men in a general 
Sobriety and Modeſty. 

By means of this Contempt of Wealth, and 
Abſtinence from Pleaſure in private Perſons 
and Families, the Publick was enabled to ap- 

car with the greater Splendor and Dignity. 
e Man's private Vanity was turned to 
augment the Stream of the Publick Magnifi- 
cence, which diſplayed itſelf in great and 
noble Works, that might laſt for Ages, warm 
the Hearts of ſucceeding Generations with a 
holy Reverence for their Anceſtors, and call 
up the dear Idea of a Country in their Minds 
by ſenſible Objects. People were con- 
tent to lie on a homely Bed, and feed on 
ſimple Diet, while they could ſee their Cities 
adorned with Temples, Statues, and Trium- 
phal Arches, the Monuments of Piety and 
Virtue ; and their Country rendered both 
beautiful and commodious by ſtately Bridges, 
and convenient Cauſeways. The bare Ruins 
of ſome of theſe Works to this day ſtrike 
thoſe who behold them with Wonder and 
Aſtoniſhment ; and how muſt they have been 
affected with them, who ſaw them in their 
Glory, and imagined they had a Property in 


them? An Expence thus employed, as it 


raiſed the Minds of the People, and contribu- 
red to make them generous and publick-ſpiri- 
red, fo the Effects of it being extenſive and 
durable, tended both to promote the good — 
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the Community, and the innocent Pleaſure 
and Amuſement of every particular Member. 
Our Vanity, on the contrary, is all confined 
to ourſelves, and for the moſt part diſplays 
itſelf in very trifling and periſhable Objects: 
and by that means the Expence laid out in 
ratifying it, is juſt ſo much loſt to the Pub- 
fick, over and above the Injury it receives 
from the Degeneracy of Mens Minds, and the 
Corruption of Manners which neceſſarily at- 
rends the giving way to ſo idle and ſelfiſh a 
Temper. | 
I NEED not repreſent how great, how ſuc- 
ceſsful and happy thoſe brave People were, 
while they lived in the manner I have been 
deſcribing, and kept up their firſt Strictneſs of 
Life, and Moderation of Deſires. Bur I muſt 
not omit obſerying, that as ſoon as they fell 
from it, they ſunk by degrees from that Pitch 
of Glory and Happineſs t ey formerly enjoy- 
ed. Luxury was ſucceeded by Avarice, and 
that introduced Struggles and Contentions 
among the Great for the Management of pub- 
lick Affairs, that they might have the greater 
Opportunities of enriching themſelves, This 
introduced Bribery and Corruption, and then 
Fraud and Violence, which at laſt iſſued in 
cruel Seditions, Conſpiracies, and Civil Wars; 
by which being deſtroyed and conſumed, they 
became an eaſy Prey to furious and abomina- 
ble Tyrants, who ufing them like Beaſts, by 
degrees made them ſo, and put them for ever 
| out 
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out of a capacity ſo much as to look up to 
that Height from whence they had fallen. 
AM far from inſinuating, that things are 
in ſuch a dangerous Poſture among us at pre- 
ſent : but truly I cannot help thinking, that 
we are in the {trait Road to it, if we go on as 
we have begun. For let us look where we 
will, is there not a ſtrange Effeminacy and 


Diſſoluteneſs viſible among all ſorts of People, 


but eſpecially the Polite, and the Bean 
Monde? And do we not ſeem perpetually to 
vie with one another in the moſt expenſive and 
extravagant Ways of Living that can be con- 
trived ? Can any thing be more ſhocking to 
Decency and Senſe, than to fee our young 
Fops all daubed over with Pomatum, an 
cruſh'd up into a pair of Szays ? Tho this laſt 
may, for ought I know, have ſome Signifi- 
cance in it, and intimate how richly the 
Owners deſerve to be /aced. It is true, ſome 
of them can afford it, and poſſibly do their 
Fortunes no harm by ſuch an Expence. But 
what then? Is not the thing itſelf abſurd and 
unnatural? Some of our Philoſophers too can 
afford to lay out 20 or 30,000 Pounds in a 
Collection of Butter fies; and many a fan- 
taſtick Female gratify her Paſſion for China 
Ware with what might be a ſufficient Portion 
for her, if ſhe were not herſelf as frail as her 
China. But will that juſtify ſuch an unreaſon- 
able Expence on things neither uſeful, nor 
truly ornamental in Life ? If we know = 
What 


= Id 
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= - what to do with our Riches, unleſs to make 
1 Oſtentation of them, let us do it in things 

= which have a real Beauty and Durableneſs, | 
385 in Ballin and Planting, the Pleaſure of 
= which Multitudes may enjoy as well as the 

; 1 Owner, and not waſte them in the mo- 
= mentary Gratifications of Appetite, or the | 
_ zz feeble and windy Satisfaction ariſing from ; 
1 Gaudineſs of Dreſs and Equipage. If we 
1 reflect at all, as reaſonable People ſhould, on | 
4 the ſad Conſequences of this perverted Taſte 

| | in other Kingdoms and States, and conſider 


11 that the like Cauſes muſt always produce the 
3 like Effects, the Duty we owe to our Coun- 


a | try will conſtrain us to guard with our utmoſt 
4 Caution againſt the leaſt Symptom of ſo dan- 
F gerous a Diſeaſe, 


SIR, 


—ͤ—õ — 
— — ß 


Your very humble S ervant, 


PuBL1ICOLA. 
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\ DAY EBPALDARFRIULAGCRUEXARERT 
SNIDER II OILS) ALE 
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No go. Saturday, October 8, 1726. 


To HiBERNICus. 


Fulſo queritur de natura ſua genus humanum, quod im- 
becille, atque avi brevis, ſorte potius quam virtute 
regatur- Nam contra reputando, neque majus aliud, 
neque praſtabilius invenias ; magiſque nature indu- 
ſtriam hominum, quam vim aut tempus deeſſe. 

SAL Lust. 


S I R, 


or HIN is more uſual than to 

hear People, otherwiſe of good 
Senſe, and in ſuch Circumſtances 
of Life as appear very comfortable 
and eaſy, bemoaning themſelves 
at a rate which would ſcarcely be decent in 
Men ſtruggling with the greateſt Misforrunes, 
or groaning under the moſt grievous Afflicti- 
ons. Tho in all outward appearance they 
want nothing which might render them hap- 
Py, yet in reality they want every thing, by 
wanting the Diſpoſition neceſſary to all Hap- 
pineſs, a Mind open to receive thoſe innocent 


Gratifications which by the Bounty of Provi- 


dence offer themſelves in great plenty, in al- 
molt every Scene or Condition in which 
Men can be placed. | 


Ir 
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Ir there were not a kind of Cruelty in 
making ourſelves merry even with Mens ima- 
ginary Misfortunes, it would be pleaſant to 
obſerve the Methods of tormenting themſelves 
made uſe of by People of this Complexion, 
For in this matter they diſcover a great deal of 
Ingenuity, and have the Art of drawing Sor- 


row and Dejection of Heart out of the great- 


eſt Bleſſings of Life, with as much facility as 
Waſps extract Poiſon from Flowers. Being a 
very Laconic Generation of Men, and deſi- 
rous of finding out the moſt compendious 
Ways to be miſerable, they deal much in 
broken Sentences, and ſhort Apothegms, in- 
timating the Vanity of Life, the Lubricity of 
human Affairs, the Ridiculouſneſs of every 
thing in the World, and ſeveral other impor- 
tant Diſcoveries of the fame nature, all equal- 
ly uſeful to prevent any laudable or rational 
Purſuits, * to make Being itſelf comfortleſs 
and burdenſom. And upon theſe hopeful 
Foundations are commonly raiſed all thoſe 


unaccountable Reverzes, and extravagant 


Diſtreſſes which make their appearance among 
Mankind under the appellation of the Syleen. 
WnarE VER may be the accidental, or 
more immediate Cauſes of this fathionable Di- 
ſtemper ; whether uneaſy Reflections on Diſ- 
appointments in Love or Buſineſs, an over- 
delicate Conſtitution of Body; an Epheme- 
ridical Diſpoſition either in the Head, or 
the Feet, to prognoſticate foul Weather, or 
Eaſterly Minds: Whether, I ſay, theſe, or 
any 
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any of theſe may concur as Signs, or Cauſes 
in this matter; yer I am perfectly convinced, 
that in moſt People it owes its Original to 
nothing but downright 1dlene/5. 

By /d/eneſs 1 do not only mean mere Saun- 
tering, or doing of nothing, but doing nothing 
to the purpoſe. According to which account, 
I believe it will be found that there are a great 
many more idle People in the World than is 
commonly apprehended ; and that a great deal 
of that which paſſes now-a-days under the 
name of Bu/mne/5, is nothing at the bottom 
bur a refined Species of Lazine/s. 

CERTAIN I am, that Labour and Induſtry 
never were in lower eſtimation than at pre- 
ſear. All our polite People manage their Bo- 
dies as if they thought them of no other uſe 
but to be ſhewn, and kept in Repair; and 
conſequently the greateſt Fatigues they ex- 
pole them to are paying of Viſite, and taking 
Phy/ſick. For tho there are ſome who abound 
more in the Auimal Life, yet I would not be 
ſo unjuſt as to reckon them any part of the 
polite World, however they may agree with 
it in ſome Circumſtances. But be that as it 
will, it is very evideat, that among all thoſe 
who either are, or affect to be thought Per- 
ſons of Faſhion and Diſtinction, every thing 
of Work and bodily Labour is brought under 
a general Diſrepute, as unbecoming an eaſy 
Fortune, and a liberal Education. 

ONE obvious ill Conſequence hereof with 


regard to the Perſons themielves, is the mil- 


chieyons 
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chievous Habits by this means introduced. 
For Idleneſs in Perſons of a plentiful Fortune 
muſt either end in Debauchery and Luxury, 
or in Liſtleſſneſs and Inappetency to the 
Comforts and Enjoyments of Life ; either of 
which is as full and ſhort a Deſcription of 
Miſery, as a ſound Mind in a ſound Body is 
of Happineſs. The Failing of Deſire, which 
Jolomon repreſents as one of the greateſt Af- 
flictions of old Age, is very often the Atten- 
dant of the Rich and the Idle; and this pro- 
ceeds from their not enuring themſelves to a 
little Toil and Abſtinence, by means of 
which the Returns of Eaſe and Abundance 
would come to them with a greater guſt and re- 
liſh. For in the preſent State of human Na- 


ture our greateſt Pleaſures grow either ſour, 


or inſipid on our hands, unleſs we taſte them 
with moderation and frequent intermiſſions. 
Light itſelf, the firſt Creature of GOD, and 
the greateſt of all ſenſual Enjoyments, which 
is the ſame to the Eyes that Truth is to the 
Underſtanding, would grow grievous to us, 
if we were not ſo often relieved from it by the 
agreeable Viciſſitudes of Darkneſs. And much 
more will this hold of Pleaſures, which are not 
only of an inferior kind, but founded more upon 
Art and Cuſtom, than Neceſſity or Nature. 

I xNow it will be urged, that intellectual 
Improvements, and the Study of curious and 
uſeful Arts, are a proper buſineſs for the Great 
and the Rich, and conſequently entitle them 


to an Exemption from every thing which re- 
quires 
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requires corporeal Labour and Induſtry. Nor 
can it be denied, that Gentlemen are obliged 


beyond others to become accompliſhed in 


Things of this ſort; an Acquaintance with 
Letters and Laws being abſolutely neceſſary to 
render them uſeful to their Comes in propor- 
tion to the Intereſt they poſſeſs in it. But 
ſtill I inſiſt, that they ought not to engage in 
Study with the ſame Severity and Intention 
that thoſe who live by any of the Learned 
Profeſſions are obliged to. In this laſt caſe 
there is no ill Example given to the common 
People, who never reckon a ſedentary Life 
an idle one, when it is the Means of Subſi- 
ſence. But it touches them to the quick, 
when they ſee a Man indolent by way of 
Enjoyment, They then begin to ſigh after 


the imagined Softneſs and Eaſe of that kind of 


Life, grow tired of their own laborious Buſi- 
neſs, and fall in loye with Learning and Re- 
tirement. And how pernicious to the Publick 
ſuch a Humour would be, ſhould it once come 
to be univerſal, I need not mention, nor how 
ridiculous and contemptible a Figure a Nation 
compoſed intirely of Literati and Philoſo- 
phers would make among its Neighbours, 
Ir has been held a piece of very uſeful Po- 
licy among great Commanders, both in anti- 
ent and later Days, to encourage their Men 
in any laborious or difficult Enterprizes, ſuch 
as digging of Trenches, 9 of Works, and 
the like, by beginning themſelves, and car- 
rying off the firſt Load of Earth, or laying 
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the firſt Stone in their own Perſons. Some- 
thing of this is ſtill retained in our Cuſtom of 


having the Foundation of any conſiderable 


Building laid by fome Perſon of Diſtinction 
and Eminence. And if I were diſpoſed to 
ſthew my Reading, I might on this occa- 
ſion mention that Law among the Maho- 
metans, by which every Man is obliged to 
learn and profeſs ſome Handicraft Employ- 


ment; which is ſo inviolably obſerved by 


them, that even the Ottoman Emperors are 
not exempted from it, of which we meet 
with many Inſtances in their Hiſtories, Mr. 
Locke, in his excellent Treatiſe of Educa- 
tion, is of opinion, that every Gentleman 
ought not only to know, but practiſe ſome- 
thing of the Mechanics. And indeed the 
Reaſon hereof ſcems to hold much ſtronger 
in Men of plentiful Fortunes, than in ſuch as 
are otherwiſe, in order to divert that Languor 
and Uneaſineſs which generally ſticks to ſtu- 
dious and contemplative Minds, and arifes 
from their falling too much into Notions and 
Schemes of general Happineſs or 3 
in Life, and by that means growing ſatiated 
of the World and every thing in it. Whereas 
Men who employ themſelves in ſome particu- 
lar Buſineſs, which exerciſes the Body without 
much application of Mind, are very rarely 
troubled with any ſuch Diſeaſes; which, how- 
ever we may impute them to bad Air, or 
other external Cauſes, are in reality owing to 


our Lazineſs and Indolence, as is viſible in 
Holland. 
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Holland, where tho idle Strangers who tra- 
vel thither out of Curioſity, complain of the 


0 e very often, yet the induſtrious In- 


habitants were never yet refined enough to 
feel any thing of that modiſh Diſorder; at 
leaſt if we will believe Sir William Temple, 
whoſe Obſervations on thoſe Provinces are 
allowed by every body to be as authentick, 
as they are curious and entertaining. 

I am the warmer on this Subject, becauſe 
I have obſerved the Humour of polite Idleneſs 
to be ſpreading very faſt into the Territories of 
Trade and Commerce, and am much afraid leſt 
it ſhould deſcend to our Forges and Work-ſhops. 
Since the concluſion of the late Wars, PHiloſo- 


phy and Poetry have ſucceeded in the place of 


Politicks, and made many Characters full as 
ridiculous as the *Upho/ſterer in the Tatier. I 
know a Bevy of Spinſters very far gone in the 
Laws of the Drama, and another who are no 
ſmall Proficients in the Mathematics. I 


have ſeen the Lord Shaftesburys Works on a 


Shopkeeper's Counter, and heat him every day 


quoted by Perſons, whoſe Buſineſs it neither 


is to underſtand him, nor have they the pro- 


y= Means of doing it; and who when they 


ave got a little ſnattering of him, for the 
moſt part employ it to very ill purpoſes. If 
things go on according to this comfortable Be- 
ginning, we may hope in a ſhort time to ſee 
our Heavers commence Syſtematical Di- 
vines, and hear our Coblers capping Verſes 
in eyery Stall. | 
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I Know no manner of uſe our common 


[Tradeſmen have for any higher kind of Learn- 
ing than reading and writing Engliſb, and 


caſting up Accounts: and where any. of 


'them go farther, it proceeds generally from 


a mixture of Lagine i and Ambition; which 


diverting them from their own proper Buſi- 


neſs, very often _—_ deſtructive to their 
Families, and highly prejudicial to Society-in 


general. And as the moſt effectual Remedy 


for this would be to render Labour, and me- 
chanic Arts reputable, which can never be 
done while the better fort of People decline 
altogether putting a hand to them; I think it 
would be a high Strain both of Wiſdom and 
Goodneſs in Men of eaſy and plentiful For- 


tunes, to ſhew their Inferiors now and then a 


good Example this way, as far as may be 


conſiſtent with the Duties ariſing out of their 
own Station and Circumſtances of Life. 


As for our Philoſophers in Petticoats, I 


would fain know, whether the Cares of a Fa- 


mily, conjugal Affection, and maternal Ten- 
derneſs,. will not afford a ſufficient Employ- 


ment for any one Woman; or whether they 
will readily become more virtuous by exerci- 


ſing of theſe, or by devoting their whole time 
to the Study of moral Entities, the Nature of 


Obligations, and the reſt of that Strain, which 
has ſo often perplexed Mens Heads with airy 


' Notions of Virtue, but very ſeldom, if ever, 


warmed their Hearts with the Love of it. I 


am confident there are ſeveral pretty little 


Occupa- 
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Occupations much more becoming their Sex, 
and leſs apt to give them the Yaponrs, than 
either Philoſophy, Politics, or Poetry. And 
therefore I would humbly recommend to 
them a wiſe Inſtitution of Mango Copac, the 
Founder of the Peruvian Empire, who. eſta- 
bliſhed it as a fandamental Law, that all Peo- 
ple ſhould work who were able; by which 
means it became faſhionable for the Ladies 
among them, whenever they went to fee their 
Neighbours, to carry their Work along with 
them, which they followed all the time the 
Viſit laſted, unleſs when the Viſit was paid to 
ſome Lady of very great Quality, in which 
caſe they laid their own Work aſide, and by 
way of Compliment aſſiſted her. If ſuch a 
Refinement were introduced among us, I am 
perſuaded it would in great meaſure prevent 
that unconſcionable Waſte of Tea and Scan- 
dal which the World at preſent ſo loudly com- 
plains of ; and not a whit leſſen that con- 
quering Power which the Fair Sex ſo juſtly 
boaſts as its Prerogative. For if I am not 
much miſtaken, moſt Men had much rather 
chooſe a Wife who underſtands Plain-work 
than Philaſophy, prefer a Shirt of her making 
to a Poem of her compoſing, and be much bet. 
ter pleaſed to ſee her take up handſomely a 


fallen Stitch in a Stocking, than inveſtigate 


the moſt abſtruſe Theorem in Algebra. 

I hope none of your Readers will miſtake 
me ſo much, as to imagine I am an Enemy to 
Learning, and would diſſuade Men from tho 
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Study of it. No, I am ſenſible, that with- 
out it no State can be happy or flouriſhing. 


But at the ſame time, I would not have it 


purſued, to the hindrance of thoſe other Arts 
which are neceſſary to the very being of 
Mankind, as well as the beautifying of Socie- 
ty. It is againſt the exceſſive and univerſal 
Indolence of Body, which may be introdu- 
ced under pretence of improving and adorn- 
ing the Mind, and againſt that only, that J 
combat. For ſince we carry about us Bodies, 
as well as Souls, and are Creatures formed 
for Action as well as Thinking; it is certain, 
we ought not to gratify one part of our 
Charge at the expence of the other, and 
may become criminal as. much by a Mental 


Luxury, as by an over-indulgence of the Anui- 
mal in us. 


Tam, SIR, 
Your very humble Servant, 


PuBLICOLA. 
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No 81. Saturday, October 15, 1726. 


To the AurHO of the Dublin Journal. 


6 Fam ſtragis acervis 
Deficiunt campi, video per denſa volantem 
Agmina ductorem Libye, curruſque citatos 


Arma virim ſuper, atque artus & ſigna trahentem 
| Fam rident arva.— 5811. ITAL. 


SIX, 


rs an Obſervation I have ſome- 
A "2 where met with, That whoever 
N has been much converſant among 
Abbe old Books, will be a little 


178, 


— 


* 


We Modern are not very fond of giving 

our aſſent to any thing which may derogate 
in the leaſt from our own, Worth and Ex- 
cellency ; and therefore I ſhall be very ten- 
der of infinuating, as ſome uncautious Per- 
ſons have done, the Preference of the An- 
tients to us, that being a Point which might 
give offence to a much greater number of 
Writers than Antiquity can boaſt of. Yet I 
think, I may venture to affirm, that the 
Antients may now and then*proye no in- 
conſiderable Helps to a modern Writer; and 
that we have had very few eminent modern 


Q 4 Writers, 
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Writers, who had not ſome little acquaint- 
ance with the Antzents. 

So far, I believe, will be allow'd me with- 
out much difficulty. But ſhould one preſume 
to go a little farther, and aſſert the Antients 
to. have excelled the Moderns in the Art and 
Delicacy of Compoſition, Propriety of Style, 
and Beauty of Expreſſion, he muſt ex 
to be very ſeverely humbled for his Raſhneſs. 
Yet unleſs {ſomething of this be true, it is 
pretty hard to conceive how the Writings 
which have been handed down to us from 
Antiquity, have come to be the Wonder and 
Delight of ſo many ſucceeding Ages, and 
been by the beſt Judges looked on as the 
moſt perfect Models of juſt and elegant 
Writing, | 

Our Neighbours, the French, whom we 
ſeem to acknowledge as the politeſt of the 
modern Nations, * we act very in- 
conſiſtently in ſo ſervilely imitating ſome of 
the worſt of their Cuſtoms, take all oppor- 
tunities of ſhewing their Reverence for the 
Antients, and making the Knowledge of 
them extenſive. For this purpoſe, as well 
as to Enrich their own Language with uſeful * 
Books, they have laboured inceſſantly in 
tranſlating the Claſſics, both Greek and La- 
tin, which have at any time received the 
Sanction of the Commonwealth of Letters. 
By this means they have in a manner natu- 
ralized the Wit and good Senſe of all Anti- 
quity, and made it ſo much their own, thar 

; | even 
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even thoſe among them who are ignorant of 
the learned Languages, may yet in ſome mea- 
ſure become Maſters of thoſe excellent Per- 
formances which have been compoſed in 
them. | 
BESID ES this obvious Advantage of tran» 
ſlating the Antients, there is yet another no 
leſs conſiderable, tho not ſo frequently re- 
garded. A good Tranſlation is oftentimes 
the trueſt Comment upon an Author, and the 
beſt Help to the thorow underſtanding of 
him. Every one who has the leaft acquaint- 
ance with the Antients, muſt be ſenſible what 
Difficulties attend the Study of them, and 
how thorny the Paſſage oftentimes is to their 
meaning. It is therefore an Office of Hu- 
manity, in ſuch as have ſuitable Abilities, to 
remove the Difficulties, and render the A+ 
venues more eaſy to a Field of fo much De- 
light and Inſtruction. And tho I would be 
far from depreciating the Labours of thoſe 
Gentlemen who have applied themſelves, in 
a way of Criticiſm, to unravel the Doubts, 
and explain the obſcure Paſſages of the an- 
tient Authors ; yet I cannot help thinking 
a judicious Tranſlation to be much more ſer- 
viceable for that purpoſe. The critical Com- 


mentator ſelects only certain Places which 


have appeared difficult to himſelf, or to thoſe 
with whom he has converſed ; and having 
cleared them, paſſes by all the reſt as plain 
and eaſy, which yet may prove as perplex- 
ing to others, as thoſe upon which he em- 
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| 
| 
* | ployed his greateſt Care and Diligence. A 
Tranſlation, on the other hand, is a perpe- 
| tual Comment; which taking in the leſs as 
| well as the more difficult Paſſages, leaves 
3 5 nothing untouched that can give the leaſt 
obſtruction or uneaſineſs to the moſt raw 
3 and unprepared Reader; and helps him 
| forward, without that languiſhing drudgery 
one generally undergoes in the peruſal of 
| critical Interpretations. | 
| O ux Language, tho it boaſts not of ſuch 
| 
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numerous Tranſlations as the French, yet 
has furniſhed a great many excellent ones. 
We read the Iliad, the nerd, and particu- 
larly the Phar/alza, in our own Language, 
| with little leſs pleaſure than in the Originals. 
1 1 might mention a great many other worthy 
1 Performances of the ſame nature, which do 
Wo honour to our Tongue, and probably will 
4 | laſt as long as it continues to be ſpoken: 
C The Mine however is not yet exhauſted ; 
and there ſtill remain many noble Works of 
Antiquity to be made free of our Language. 

The Author from whom I have taken the 

Motto of this Paper, is none of the leaſt 

conſiderable of thoſe on whom this Diſtinc- 

tion has not been hitherto conferred. His 

Work, befides the Character of its Author, 

who was a Perſon of the higheſt Quality in 

Rome, and had been thrice honoured with 

the Dignity of Conſul, comes recommended 

to us by the Dignity and Grandure of its 
Subject, as well as thoſe Beauties ir boaſts 

I as 
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as a Poem. It contains an Account of one 
of the greateſt and moſt remarkable Tranſ- 
actions to be met with in Hiſtory, the hum- 
bling of Carthage by the Roman Arms in 
the ſecond Punic War. And this is repre- 
ſented with ſuch Pomp and Beauty of De- 
ſcription, and ſo much Elegance of Style, 
and Harmony of Numbers, as very few of 
the moſt admired among the Latin Poets 
have been able to equal. 

AM glad I can felicitate my Country on 
the hopes we have of ſeeing this excellent 
Performance very ſpeedily tranſlated into 
Engliſh, by an ingenious young Gentleman 
of our own Nation. Propoſals for that end, 
I am informed, will be given out in a ſhort 
time. The Character I have taken upon me 
will not ſuffer me to omit recommending to 
my Readers the Encouragement of a Work, 
which if it ſucceeds, may reflect ſo much 
Honour on our Country. I chuſe to con- 
ceal the Name of the Gentleman at preſent, 
till he thinks fit to appear in his own Pro- 
ject. However it is but reaſonable, thar 
the World ſhould ſee what they are to hope 
and expect from him in this matter; for 
which reaſon I ſubmit the following little 
Poem by the ſame Hand to the Judgment of 
my Readers, deſiring them at the fame time 
not to draw too near a Compariſon betwixt 
a Piece of a careleſs and familiar Turn, and 
a Work which will employ his utmoſt Care 
and Diligence, and afford him much greater 


room 
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room for the exerciſe both of Imagination 
and Judgment, 


J am, SIR, Yours, &c. 


HiBERN1CUS. 


To T-—M-— of Staffordſbire Eſq; on 
two celebrated Pieces of his Painting, viz. 
a Battle of Alexander, and a Landskip. 


Orgive the Muſes, proud N illude your Time, 
Aud preſs the ſoſt impertinence of Rhyme : 
Accept a Praiſe that ſcorns the venal part, 
Nor proſtitutes to yours the Siſter Art— 
But with much Zeal tis fatal to commend ; 
How hard to praiſe, and to preſerve the Friend? 


- BLEST Touth ! To whom the gen rous Arts are 
Who fiugly ſeem unconſcious of your own : (known, 
To whom renew'd exhauſted Ages roll, 

While all th illuſtrious Dead enlarge your Soul. 
To whom fair Italy unlock'd her Store, 

And ſpread the Treaſures of the Claſſic Shore ; 
All that fam'd Raphael drew, or Maro taught, 
The wond rous Pencil, and the Poet's Thought; 
The learn d Inſcription, ſanctiß d in Ruſt ; 

The breathing Canvas, and Corinthian Buft ; 
The venerable Urn, the little Lar, { 
Preſeru'd thro Time's wild Waſte, and Gothic War ; 
The valud Manuſcript, the ſainted Bone, 
Inſtructive Medal, and hiſtoric Stone ; 

Great Appius Work, thro' Ages unimpair'd ; 
And Obelisks to gradual Wouder rear d; 

Vaſt Catacombs, conceal d in Earth, to vie 


Mith Amphitheatres, that mate the Sky ; 
| . | Soft 
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Soft Venus' Smile in ductile Marble ſhown, | 
And Czſar's Frown, that awes the World in Stone; 


The Monumental Arch, the Parian Dome; 
Majeſtick Ruins of Imperial Rome | 


HOW ſhall the Muſe your happy Labours hail, 
Where Words to raiſe the fair Idea fail? 
Let your own ſpeaking Paint your Praiſes ſhow, 
Tour Knowledge in Poetick Colours glow ! 


TOO delicate, you check my friendly Fires, 
And awe the Fancy that your Worth inſpires. 
My Strength unequal to the Task I know ; 
Cold damps the Thought, languid the Numbers flow. 
The fleeting Image cheats my lab ring Mind, 
And feebly ſhows what boldly was deſu d. 
As when the firſt faint Lines your Canvas ſtain, 
And Nature ſtruggles thro” the Piece in vain ; 
From the rude Strokes imperfectly we trace 
The mimick Life, Sketch d o'er the future Face. 


SEE! Time rolls backward, with his Pinions bound, 
And Fate obſequious cleaves the teeming Ground 
The Grave gives up its Dead, reviv'd they ſtand, 
A new Creation from thy forming Hand ! 
Conflicting Chiefs in artful Fight engage, 
Aud wond'ring Nature feels ficlitious Rage : 
There midſt plum d Warriors, ſtain d with honeſt Blood, 
Toung Ammon plunges in the Granic Flood ! 
Here like a Regent Angel in his Sar, 
The Perſian drives his Diamond-glowing Car ! 
Lo! where aloft the foamy Courſers rear | 
In aft to neigh, and paw the ſuff*ring Air ! 
The purpled Waters we behold below, 
Amaz'd to find the Stream forget to flow ; 
Thro' Groups of Men juſt Attitudes we Jy, 
And each contratted Figure chains the Eye : 

- \ Daryd 
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Pary'd Delight the lively Paſſions yield; | 
Fear, Hope, and Terror fluctuate thro" the Field. 
Here the compacted Phalanx braves the Flood, 
While glitt ring Spears project a waving Wood. 
The Ruſh of Victors now the Fight confounds, 

The Battle thunders with Ideal Sounds ! 

Here a ſtern Hero meditates a Foe, 

From the rais'd Arm we wait the coming Blow : 

The writhing Wretch rolls his beſeeching Eyes, 
Shrinks from the Jav'lin, almoſt groans, and dies. 
There ſnorting Steeds o'er proſtrate Riders bound, 
Swords, Helmets, Limbs, Tiara's ſtrou the Ground.— 


NOW change the Horror of the dreadful Scene, 
Lo, ſmiliag Meads appear in vivid Green ! 
trregularly fair, th elaſtic Trees 
Bend to the Eye, and fan the ſtreaming Breeze : 
There your blue Æther emulates the Sky, 
Clouds behind Clouds the ſeeming Plain bely ; 

An aged Oak here, venerably bare, 

Tigs the ſtrain d Root, and pond'rous ſtoops in Air: 
Lo! there a lonely Goat, in ſhaggy port, | 
Tops the ſhrub'd Rock — Beneath the Lambkins ſport ! 
Amidſt bis horn'd Seraglio ſtands rever'd, 

In ſullen State, the Monarch of the Herd : 

CurF'd is his Front, his Dewlaps ſhake an aue, 

His Glare of Eye ver the wide Plain gives lau; 

T ask'd my cheated fight, can Life do more? 

I hook for Motion, and txpeft his Roar — 

Adown a ruin d Toy-circled Wall, 

See! a Spring feigns to gurgle in its fall: 

And near behold a Love-fick Swain reclin'd ; 

Behold ! and lo, the Face explains the Mind; 

Deſpair makes pale his Cheek, Defires inflame, 

And changeful Looks purſue the flying Dame. 

She trips the Lawn with a malignant pace, 


And all the Woman tinctur d in ber Face; 1 
er 
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Her Face ! that ſhows her Virtue kept thro ſpite, 
As Love cou'd pleaſe—but Filting give delight. 
Her length of Hair flows looſe in wanton Pride; 
Her Brenſts now ſeem to heave, and now ſubſide - 
My Eyes drink in each Hemiſphere of Suow, 

And die upon the lacteal Vale below —— 


BUT mark her Swain !——Paſſion from Poſture © 


And the Soul's War in blended Colours glows. © (grows, 


WIT H lolling Tongue, and quick officious Eye, 
His faithful Spaniel pants, conſid ring by. 


No 82. Saturday, October 22, 1726. 


To HIBERNICUS. 


Audio jactabat inani. VII0OII. 


1 
8 FRIEND, with whom I was 


S of 
þ 


x ſome time ago, told me, that as 
ſoon as you had publiſhed my 
two Letrers you intended to 
confure rhem, by turning the 
Tables upon me, and undertaking to ſhew, 
that notwithſtanding my Name, and Pre- 
tence to be of the Irrational Kind, no one 
could find out ſuch Arguments to prove that 
moſt Men have no Souls, unleſs. be were 
endued with one himſelf. This is ge” 
calle 


ewe 
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called in the Schools Argumentum ad homi- 
nem, which tho looked on by ſome as a 
very formidable Weapon, yet I could very 
eaſily evade its force, and make it fall hea- 
vy on my Antagoniſt, However, as the 
Rumour proved an Obſtacle to the Aſſiſtance 
I had promiſed you, 1 am glad to find it al- 
together falſe and groundlels, and verily be- 
lieve it has been invented, and induſtriouſly 


— by ſome malicious and evil - dil- 
poſed 


Perſons of the Rational Kind, in or- 


der to create a Miſunden ſtaudiug between us, 


or rather to impoſe an Underſtanding upon 
us, to have the pleaſure of ſeeing it engage 
us in a Quarrel. 8 5 

I am too ingenuous not to acknowledge, 


that the Scheme of Writing I adviſed you to 


urſue muſt be attended with its Difficulties, 

ince you have conſtantly followed a con- 
trary one ; and that if Men would endea- 
vour to get Jouls, and make ule of them, 
the o/d-beaten Road, as I have called it, 
would be eaſier than the ew ove. I do 
farther confeſs, with much ſhame and trou- 
ble, that about twenty years ago, when I 
was raw and unexperienced in the World, I 
was filly enough ro think as you do, and 
fanſied I could more readily ſhew the Ex- 
cellency of Virtue, and the Beauty of that 
Harmony and Order on which all moral 
Duties are founded, than demonſtrate the 
A of wanting Reaſon, and acting 
conlequently. But this might procecd _ 
re- 
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Prejudice, or thoſe Chains of Images that 
were faſtned in my Brain during my Youth, 
For I received the greateſt part of my Edu- 
cation from Rational:ſts, who did all in 
their power to corrupt me, by perpetually 
adviſing me to think, to reaſon, to reflect, 
and fo forth. My Vanity afterwards con- 
firmed me. in the practice of theſe ridiculous 
Precepts ; and the deſire of treading in other 
Paths than the Vulgar, ſo intirely ſubdued 
me, that it was with the utmoſt difficulty 
I ever ſhook off its Dominion. 

WHEN any Au or Science is intended to 
be acquired, the firſt thing generally done is 
carefully to peruſe, and attend to the Au- 
thors who have treated of it. Therefore 
moſt of the Tracts of our modern Free- 
Thinkers may be conſulted by you for Pre- 
cepts and Inſtances how to apply them. But 
among the very many that have of late years 
been publiſhed for the pious Entertainment 
of the World, and the #nzverſal Improve- 
ment of Mankind, I know none more ſuita- 
ble for your purpoſe than that I mentioned 
in my firſt Letter, the incomparable Fable 
of the Bees. 1 muſt therefore recommend 
this extraordinary Book to your better Con- 
ſideration, and deſire you to ſtudy his Ar- 
guments and Style; for in theſe two parti- 
culars chiefly conſiſts the Artifice and My- 
ſtery of that manner of writing I would 
- have you to imitate. | | 


Vol. II. R AND 
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And firſt, as to the arguing part, if you 
can but reſolve to make that worthy Author 
1 Model, you will ſoon find that a little 


ractice and Exerciſe will be ſufficient to 


ſurmount all Obſtacles. Lou need not take 
the trouble of confuting in due form the 
Arguments of any Adverſary, but let them 


ſtand untouched; and only object to the 


Conclufien, by ſome pretty turn of Wit, or 
far- ſetch' d Reaſons deduced from Principles 
quite foreign to the Matter in queſtion. For 
inſtance, my Lord Shaftesbury has faid, 
© That as Man is made for Society, he is 
© born with a kind Affection for the Whole 
of which he is a Part, and a propenſity to 
© ſcek the Welfare of it.“ In purſuance of 
this, he calls © every Action performed with 
© a regard to the publick Good, YV7rtnous ; 
© and all Se/ffhneſs, wholly excluding ſuch 
© Regard, Vice. In reſpect to our Species 
he looks upon Virtue and Vice as perma- 
nent Realitics, which muſt ever be the ſame 
© in all Countries and all Ages and adds, 
that a Man of found Underſtanding, by 
© following the Rules of good Senſe, may 
£ 


eaſily find out the Pulchrum and Hone- 


ſtum in Morality, and govern himſelf by 
© his Reaſon” How does the wondrous 
Fabuliſt anſwer this! The next day after 
I read all this, /ays he, I heard abundance 
© of People cry Freſh Herrings, which, with 
© the Reflections on the vaſt Shoals of that, 
and other Fiſh that are caught together, 

| : © made 
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© made me very merry, tho I was alone : 
but as I was catertaining myſelf with this 
* Contemplation, came in an idle imperti- 
© nent Fellow, whom I had the misfortune 
© to be known by, and ask'd me how I did, 
© tho I was, and dare ſay looked as healthy 
© and as well as ever I was or did in my Life. 
© What I anſwer'd him I forget, but remem- 
ber I could not get rid of him in a good 
© while, and felt all the Uneaſineſs my Friend 


Horace complained of from a Perſecution 


of the like nature.” Here is Arguing and 
Logick for you! Can any thing be more 
convincing than this mzraculous way of Ra- 
tiocination ? which, beſides irs other Beau- 
ties, will give you this evident Advantage 
in diſputing, that it is a thouſand ro one a 
Rationaliſt will not have a word to reply: 
ſo that you will infallibly remain Maſter of 
the Field, and be extolled for your Victory 

by all thoſe that have no Souls. 
BeroRE I ſpeak of Style, give me leave 
to expoſtulate with you for your Animad- . 
verſions on the Writings of ſome French 
Authors, in one of your late Papers. Ycu 
have taxed thoſe Gentlemen with being 700 
laviſh of their iuſigniſicant Tattle, gay Im- 
pertinences, and inſipid Compliments, with- 
out any thing elſe to recommend them but a 
little Delicacy of Turn, and an empty 
Politeneſs of Expreſſion. Now the chief 
thing you will want to perfect your Style, 
is juſt this Zmprineſs of Expreſſion. You 
R 2 | muſt 


ravening Sow, dig 
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muſt acquire the Art of ſaying nothing in 
an agreeable and ingenious manner, and of 
employing great and pompous Phraſes with- 
out any meaning at all, Several Inſtances of 
this will occur to you in the Author 1 have 
propoſed for your Imitation. For what can 
be more elegant, and at the ſame time more 
moving, than his Story of the barbarous and 


bloody Murder of the large and pom Butl- 


lock ? What more ingenious and agreeable 
than his Compariſon of Human Society to 4 
Bowl of Punch? Or where will you meet 
a finer Contraſt than there is between the 
Deſcription of his d:/ſfr:f2d Bullock, and the 
tender helpleſs Infant torn to pieces by a 
ging with her filthy Snout 
in the yet livin Eulrails? How art fully 
are theſe two Keadlu Scenes ſet out, to 
ſerve the different Purpoſes of our Author; 
the one to excite our abhorrence of the cue. 
and inhumane Uſage' we give our. Prother 
Brutes, and the other to demonſtrate the 
Affection of Pity to be a mere Animal Buſi- 
neſs, owing to nothing but the J/Yeakneſs and 
Infirmity of our Nature? Who can with- 
ſtand that victorious Eloquence, that can 
thus ſet forth in ſuch lively Colours either the 
Barbarity and Injuſtice of killing Cattle, or 
the Folly and *Unreaſonableneſs of being 


_ diſturbed at the Slaughter of an Infant? 


Ir * can but make yourſelf Maſter of 
this Nimbleneſs of Style, as I may call it, 


you will ſoon be ranked among the firſt Claſs 


of 


. i... er; 
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of fine Writers. It is impoſſible to deſcribe 
all the Advantages attending this admirable 


Art. You'll be amazed, when I bring you 


acquainted with one of its happy Effects, 
which cannot be found elſewhere in the 
whole Syſtem of Nature, and really at firſt 
looks like a Contradiction, tho in fact no- 
thing can be more true, By means of this 


Art you can fill up a Vacuum by another 
Vacuum, the Vacuum of a Book or Conver- 


ſation by the Vacuum of Words. This, tho 


a ſeeming Paradox, is as demonſtrable from 
Experience as any of the Propoſitions in 
Natural Philoſophy now, under the Conſide- 
ration of our Virtuoſi at the College; and, 
in my opinion, undermines all the Princi- 


ples of Phyfics, blows up thoſe primitive 


Truths which the Philoſophers fondly 'boaſt 
as the firm Bafis of their Arguments, and 
compels their haughty and preſumptuous 


Reaſon to go and hide for ſhame, 


SINCE | have borrow'd from Natural Phi- 
loſophy an Inſtance of the good Effects of 
this new way of writing, I ſhall carry the 
hint a little farther, and take from the ſame 


Science another Method of having Wit e- 


nough to be as laviſh of it as you pleaſe ; 
and this conſiſts in the Art of rarefying your 
Thoughts. You are, I preſume, ſo well 


skill'd in the modern Phyſics, as to appre- 


hend at firſt fight the Significance and great 
Importance of this Advice; but perhaps it 
may be neceſſary for ſome Readers to explain 

R 3 it. 
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it. The Air has a certain Property called its 
Elaſticity, ox Spring, by means of which 
each Particle of it may be bent on itlelf, 
and any Quantity of it be confined within a 
leſſer ſpace, according to the degree of Force 
wherewith it is compreſſed, which is called 
a Condenſation of the Air. When on the 3 
other hand, the compreſſing Force is dimi- 7 
niſhed, the Springs unbend, and the Air ex- 'Y 
pands itſelf; and taking up grearer room, 


| becomes what is called 7arefed. Every one 
3 will now underſtand, that to condenſe Thoughts 

j is to ſquec ge a great number of them into few 

4 | words; as on the contrary, to rareſy them 
1 is to ſpread them ſo that a ſmall Number 4 
. ſhall take up much room, and employ man 1 
Words. The firſt of theſe Methods is fol- q 


lowed by the Mathematicians; the other is * 
in great vogue among Poets, the Authors of Wi 
Novels and Romances, ſome modern Hiſto- 
1 rians, many Preachers, and moſt of your 
4 French Letter- Writers: in a word, among 
3 | -all thoſe who ſet up for a fertile Wir, and 
| - lively Imagination, I do not think fit to 
F ſay any thing to the Mathematicians and o- 
| ther Ratzonaliſts ; they are a parcel of pro- 
1 digal Fellows, who vainly fanſy they ſhall 
g | always have Thoughts enough in ſtore, tho 
1 it often happens they ſpend their whole Stock 
| 5 in their firſt Volume. As for your //:ts and 
pretty Writers, they know better things ; 


q | and by their wiſe and prudent management 
3 8 of Reperitions, their nice Collection of H- 
| | . | OH t 5 
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nonyms, their judicious and liberal uſe of E- 
pithets, they ſo cunningly order matters, 
that in two Pages you ſhall ſomerimes hardly 
find one Thought. In this conſiſts the won- 
derful Art of Rarefaction, the excellent Car- 
teſian Materia ſubtilis, ſo neceſſary to fill 
up the Newtonian Vacuum, and 1o eſſen- 
tially uſeful ro /Veekly Writers. 
I Have now, Sir, not only revealed to 
you my Theory of the generality of Men, 
bur allo diſcloſed the Method of becoming 
agreeable and entertaining to them. .I am 
too much a Friend to Mankind, to keep ſuch 
an important Secret any longer from one, 
who has ſuch frequent Opportunities of con- 
verſing with them, and of improving it to the 
advantage of the Age. You may purſue as 
ſoon as you pleaſe this new way, and be al- 


ſur'd that the Succeſs will exceed your ex- 


er The Cenſure of the ſmall num- 
er of Rationaliſts now in the World ought 
not to deter you; for, as I have ſaid before, 
their Complaints will in a little time be loſt 
in the loud Applauſes of your Diſciples and 
Admirers, whoſe Minds are too well diſpos'd 
before-hand ever to ſuffer you ſhould undergo 
any Uneaſineſs or Reproach, for juſtifying 
their Notions of things, and thoſe Actions 
which are the neceſſary Conſequences of them. 
ONE of our moſt celebrated Poets had the 
misfortune of being ſent from the double 
Mount to Bedlam, a Journey too natural to 
occaſion any ſurprize. A Gentleman, who 
FS knew 
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, ferent kinds of Folly of thoſe who were de- 

tain'd there, was ſtrangely ſurpriz'd when he 
'' | ſaw his Friend. Dear Mr. Lee, ſaid he, what 
. ynhappy Fate has brought you into this mi- 


; ſerable place? Who can help it? anſwer'd 
the Poet, the Fools have had the better of 
me, and confin'd me here. Poor Nat. Lee 
was not ſo mad as People would have made 
him, if we may judge by his Anſwer, or elſe 


Az he had very good Intervals in his Folly. But 
5 to ſpeak ſeriouſly, I would not be underſtood 
=— as if I meant that the Inhabitants of Bed/am 
1 were wiſer than thoſe who ſend them there; 
\Y IG neither do I think their Brain to be always 


more diſorder'd than that of thoſe who pals 
for reaſonable. They are treated as Mad» 
men of an extraordinary kind, only becauſe 
their Folly ſuits not Cuſtom and receiv'd 


of the general Folly of Mankind ; but withal 
its Source is exactly the fame, it proceeds 
from Yanity, or the bewitching Love of 
Chimeras ; and this may be truly look*d up- 
on as the main Foundation of moſt Mens 
1 Happineſs. If the greateſt number of them 
3 were ſo unfortunate as to be within the reach 


ih... 1 P 
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draw their Happineſs from certain Nothing 


ingeniouſly made uſe of; the Nothing of the 
* one is a little more taking, a little more ad- 
4 mir'd than the Nothing of the other: and in 
4 this conſiſts almoſt all the difference. 


1 
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knew him, and who was examining the dif- 


Uſages; it is too irregular to become a part 


iz of Reaſon, they would ſoon find that they 


—— 
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A Conqueror ſwells in his Mind the 


Idea of his criminal Atchievements and ſan. 


uinary Victories; the delightful Thought 
be entertains of the Admiration rais'd in o- 
thers, for the many Havocks and Devaſta- 
tions he has been guilty of, is what conſti- 
tutes his Happineſs. A Poet thinks himſelf 
a thouſand degrees above the poor ignorant 
Vulgar, becauſe he tortures his Brain to write 
in Verſe what others would eaſily ſay in 
Proſe. Now pray is not their Imagination 4s 
much diſorder'd as that of a Man who fanſies 
his Beauty and Charms make him the Idol of 
the Fair Sex ; or of that other who is become 
the /ame Subſtance with his Clothes, his E- 
quipage, his Wine, or his Cook ? Theſe 
kinds of Folly, and many more I could name, 
have a 7 affinity with each other; and 
who will deny but they conſtitute the Hap- 


pineſs of a great number of Men? 


THinGs eng ſo, have not you a large 
Field to range in 2 We muſt look upon Men 
as wiſe becauſe they are mad, and that their 
Madneſs is the fertile Source of their moſt 
lively Pleafures. No one can vie with them 
for Happineſs, unleſs perhaps it be a Man 
who is become perfectly reaſonable. As for 
thoſe who are reaſonable but by halves, I 
take them to be the moſt unfortunate Crea- 
tures in this World; they are continually 
toſſed from Folly to Reaſon, and from Rea- 
ſon to Folly ; they can neither enjoy the 
calm and ſerene Satisfactions of the one, nr 

the 
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the enchanting Viſions and amuſing Pageants 
of the other; theſe two implacable Ene- 
mies are continually at war, and the Hearts 
of the wretched Mortals I am mentioning 
are the Scenes of their diſmal and rormenting 
Conflicts. Muſt we conclude from this, that 
Men ought to cultivate their Reaſon, and 
carry it to the higheſt degree of Perfection 
they can poſſibly attain? I am far from gi- 
ving any ſuch Advice: this Method would 
be too troubleſom, ir would be juſtly look'd 
upon by moſt People as a hard Labour, very 
inconſiſtent with their natural Sloth and In- 
dolence. Let them rather ſtrive to eradicate 
what ſmall remains of Reafon they find them- 
ſelves incumber'd with, and follow the Dic- 
rates of Folly, which will lead them to that 
fort of Happineſs they are. fondeſt of, and by 


the way beſt ſuited ro their Diſpoſitions and 
Inclinations. 


J am, SIR, Yours, &c. * 


Is AAC ALOGIST. 


P. S. Ir your Readers ſhould judge that 


the Vacuum of this Letter is fill'd up by a 
Vacuum of Words, or that it abounds with 


rarefy'd Thoughts, I ſhall eſteem it a peculiar 
Excellence of my Performance ; the greateſt 
Perfection of an Author being to make his 
Rules and Precepts become Inſtances of the 
Art he intends to teach. 2 
No 83. 
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No 83. Saturday, October 29, 1726. 


To HIBERNIcAus. 


Indica tigris agit rabida cum tigride pacem 
Perpetuam : ſævis inter ſe convenit ur fis. 

Aſt homini ferrum lethale incude nefanda 
Produxiſſe parum eit. JuvERAI. 


SIR, | 
LEAST Sunday, being the Anniver- 
r fary of the happy Deliverance of 
7 this Nation from one of the moſt 


we read of in Hiſtory, I had the 
good fortune to hear a very excellent Ser- 
mon on the Occaſion in my own Pariſh- 
Church. The Preacher, inſtead of amuſing 
himſelf, and enraging his Audience with Re- 
proaches on the Living for Offences commit- 
ted a great many Years before they were 
born, which is but too much the Practice 
of your young Smarts in Divinity, let him- 
ſelf with an honeſt and generous Zeal to 
draw the only proper Inference from the 
Subject, and to combat thoſe pernicious Prin- 
ciples which have inſpired Men with Hatred 
and Animoſity on account of religious Diffe- 
rences. This he did in a Manner truly affec- 

1 ding. 
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ting, as well as convincing. For my own 
part, I was particularly touched with what 
he ſaid. The perſecuting Principle indeed [ 


always deteſted, having been bred up in the 


moſt profound Veneration for thar Church 
whoſe diſtinguiſhing Characteriſtick is Chari- 


m bur upon this Occaſion I felt ſomething l 


had never before experienced, and was impreſ- 
ſed with ſuch a lively Senſe of the fatal Conſe- 


quences of a narrow and bigotred Spirit in Re- 


ligion, as I hope I ſhall be the better for to the 
lateſt period of my Life. The Memory of the 
cruel Execution of the Day, the Devaſtati- 
ons of Holy Wars and Holy Leagues, and 


the Horrors of an Inquiſition, all roſt up 


in my Imagination at once, and conſpired to 
fortify my Diſdain of any Maxims which had 
the leaſt tendency to countenance ſuch un- 
righteous and unſanctified Practices. 

I x would puzzle a Man of good Nature, 
and common Senſe, who was not acquainted 
with our World, and the Hiſtory of Man- 
kind, to find out a Reaſon why Men ſhould 
be exaſperated againſt one another for think- 
ing differently concerning the Means of 
eternal Happineſs. He would be at a loſs to 
underſtand the Propriety of breaking a Man's 
Head for having a wrong Turn in it ; he 
would never be able to conceive the Uleful- 
neſs of a Rack for ſiretching the Conſcience ; 
nor perhaps ſee any Connection between Pe- 
nalties and Pains, and the Work of Conver- 
ſian. How then would he be ſurprized to 


ſee 


i > 
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ſee theſe Methods not only purſued by a baſe 


and ignorant Rabble, but endeavoured to be 


juſtified by Men of great Gravity and Eru- 


dition ? Should he be ſhewn a New Teſfa- 


ment, and be told, that it was a Syſtem of 
the Chriſtian Law, what muſt he think of 
inſtructing erroneous Conſciences by Com- 
pulſion and Violence in a Religion, every 


where repreſented as pure and peaceable, 
gentle and eaſy to be entreated, full of Mer- 


cy and good Fruits, and recommending Bro- 
therly Love and Charity as the higheſt and 


moſt excellent Virtues? And would it not 
probably excite his Mirth, as well as Indig- 
nation, to know, that there were number- 
leſs Volumes of Interpretations of this Law, 

ſhewing not only the Expediency, but even 


the Neceſſity of moderate Penalties, and 
wholeſom Severities in Matters of Religion; 
that theſe worthy Performances appeared in 
all ſhapes and ſizes, down from the magnifi- 


cent Folio to a Form proper for compacting 


with the Hiſtory of an Old Woman drown- 
ed upon RATCLIFF Highway ; and 
that there were to be fonnd Admirers and 
Diſciples of ſuch Writers among a People, 
who had the immortal Labours of a Chilling- 
worth and a Tillot ſon in their own Lan- 
guage. 

Sox of our Forefathers have been very 
unhappy in this reſpect. Time was when 


Bonfrres for the Ex tirpation of Hereſy were 
not only thought lawful and expedient, but 


the 
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the Bodies of the Hereticks themſelves judged 
the only proper and Orthodox Fuel, This 
continued for ſome time, till the Horror ſuch 
Barbarity had raiſed in the Minds of a gene- 
rous and tender-hearted People introduced a 


new Eſtabliſhment, reformed both from the 


Cruelty and Abſurdities of the former. Self- 


(Org however, made it neceſſary to 
cep thoſe under, whole Principles and Prac- 
tices both were ſubverſive of the Rights of the 
Crown, and Liberties of the People. To lay 


Men under Reſtraints on this account, can- 


not in any propriety be reckoned Perſecution 
on the ſcore of Religion; being, on the con- 


trary, abſolutely neceſſary to prevent Perſe- 


cution. Vet even this was attended with 


| very ill Conſequences on Mens Minds, in 
maki 


ng them look with unconcern on Seve- 


rities exerciſed on others for. Tenets not 


chargeable with ſuch dangerous Effects. Dif- 


ferences in Opinion in Matters both of Doc- 


trine and Worſhip, aroſe very early among 
the Followers of the Reformation, and were 


conteſted with great warmth and bitterneſs of 
Spirit. From Words the Diſpute came to be 


managed by Authority aud Penal Laws, 
which, between the rigorous Execution of 


them, on the one part, and the keen Oppoſi- 


—— + — 


tion to them on the other, at length threw 
the Nation into the greateſt Confuſion and 
Diſorder. © Theſe Diſputes now came to be 
blended with the civil Concerns; and what 
were the Effects of that, I preſume I need 

not 
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not remind any of your Readers, nor how 
each Party inſulted and oppreſſed the other, 
in the ſeyeral Turns of their Proſperity. _ 
IN this State did Matters continue, till the 
Senſe of common Danger cooled their parti- 
cular Animoſities, and brought them under a 
neceſſity to unite. The late happy Revolu- 
tion gave the finiſhing Stroke to the perſecut- 
ing Spirit among us; and, it is to be hoped, 


has laid it for eyer by that powertal Spell,. 


the Aci of Toleration. Whoever conſiders 
the Peace and good Agreement which by 
this means we enjoy, and compares it with 
the Rage and Fury of former Times, muſt 
look upon it as one of the greateſt Bleſſings 
conſequent to that glorious Event, and no 
{mall Inhancement of the Value of that Lega- 
cy left us by our renowned Deliverer King 
William. Vet there are not ſtill wanting 
ſome among us, who keep up their old Ran- 
cour in moſt Points, and embrace the Princi- 
ples of Liberty and Toleration in part only, 
confining their Charity within the Limits of 
a few Denominations beſides their own, and 
Judging all Opinions in Religion which to 
them appear novel and uncouth ro come un- 
der the Statute de Heretico comburendo, or at 
leaſt to be determinable by Club-Lew, or the 
Whipping-Poſt, Of this we have a remark- 
able Inſtance juſt now in this City, which, 
without derogating from the Labours of H;- 
bernicus, I cannot help think ing much more 
worthy the Cognizance of one who ſets up 

for 
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for an Inſtructor of Mankind, than moſt of 
the Subjects he has hitherto thought fit to 
conſider. 40 

Tux Caſe is ſhortly this. One Yard, 
who it ſeems has taken it in his head to be 
the Author of a new Sect of Religion, has 


for that purpoſe opened his Houſe in a very 


publick Place of the Town; and having re- 
giſtered it according to Law, imagined he 
might harangue to as many as ſhould think 
proper to come and hear him. What are his 
diſtinguiſhing Tenets I do not know; bur if 


he holds any contrary to Religion and good 


Manners, or deſtructive to the Rights of So- 
ciety, it were eaſy to convict him, and pu- 
niſh him as his Crimes deſerve, in regard he 


has always complied with the Terms of the 


Law, by preaching with open doors, and 
giving admittance to all that deſire ir. In 
all other reſpects, I am informed, he be- 
haves himſelf inoffenſively, and is a uſeful 
Member of Society in the Way of Trade and 
Buſineſs. Vet this Man, thus ſheltered under 
the Laws of his Country, and having done 
nothing to forfeit the Protection of them, a 


ſcoundrel Mob have for five or ſix Sundays 
running thought fit to rabble and abuſe in a 


manner not to be ſuffered in any well-order- 


ed Community. I am not of opinion, that 


your Paper ought to animadvert on the Ex- 
ploits of thoſe raſcally Reformers, who have 
no other way of expreſſing their Zeal for the 


Houſe of God than by demoliſhing _— of 
their 
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their Neighbours ; both becauſe they arg in- 
capable of a Correction of that nature, and be- 
cauſe the Law has appointed others much 

better adapted to their feeling, and more ef- 
fectual to produce a ſtrong and laſting Impreſ- 
ſion. But there is a great Vulgar as well as a 
little; and ſome People, who would not be 
themſelves concerned in any ſuch Proceed- 
ings, can yet look upon them with indiffe- 
rence, if not approbation. It might not 
therefore be amiſs, for the ſake of ſuch Per- 
ſons, to expoſe thoſe weak and ungenerous 
Principles which have in all Ages, as well as 
now, ſerved for a Colour to that brutal Fury, 
which, on account of its intenſe Heat, and 
marvelous Readineſs to conſume every thing 
that comes near it, has been ſo often miſtaken 
for Zeal. Particularly it ought to be incul- 
- cated on thoſe who enjoy the Benefit either 
of a Toleration, or a Lee, b. from the 
Government, how indecent, as well as un- 
juſt, it is in them to murmur at the Liberty of 
their Neighbours, or to countenance any 
Principles or Practices, which, if the Laws of 
the Land, and the Lenity of their Superiors 
did not hinder, might be turned againſt them- 
lelyes. I remember, the Quakers, in their 
Addreſs to the late King James on his Acceſ- 
ſion, treated him with a very honeſt, tho re- 
ſpectful piece of Freedom of this Sort. We 
have been informed, ſay they. that thou 
art not of the Religion eſtabliſhed by the 
* Laws of the Country any more than we: 

Vol. II. S It 
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It is therefore our Hope, that thou wilt not 
in Juſtice deprive any of thy Subjects of 
© that Liberty of Conſcience which thou 
* takeſt to thy ſelf This, which was once 
thought a good Leſſon from Subjects to their 
Sovereign, I hope, cannot be eſteemed un- 
mannerly from one Fellow-Citizen to ano- 
ther. | 
I AM not for engaging you on ſuch a co- 
ious Subject as the Point of Toleratiou. It 
as already been eſtabliſhed with all the Evi- 
dence of Demonſtration by ſeveral great and 
excellent Men, to whoſe Labours you or 1 
can add nothing. One thing however is pro- 
per to be conſidered by us, that it is now be- 
come a Part of the Conſtitution of our Coun- 
try, and conſequently criminal to act againſt 
it. Many of our beſt and moſt learned Di- 
vines have had the Virtue publickly to main- 
tain it from that Place where Men are heard 


with the greateſt Reverence. One of them, 


who is an Ornament to his Profeſſion, has aſ- 
ſerted it in its largeſt extent; and for ſo do- 
ing received the Thanks of that part of our 
Legiſlature, which is not only the moſt 
numerous, but always preſumed to be the beſt 
acquainted with the true State and Intereſt of 
their Country. So that whether we regard 
Aurhority, or the Good ofthe Commonwealth 


of which we are Members, we muſt think it 


our duty to diſcourage eyery thing which 
looks like entrenching on the Rights of Con- 


ſcience, and private Judgment, or laying Men 
under 
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under Hardſhips on account of their ſpecula- 
tive Opinions. They who juſtify Compul- 
ſion and Force in Matters of Religion, ſap 
the Foundations not of the Reformation only, 
but of Chriſlianity itſelf; ſince they thereby 
declare the Lawfulneſs of all the barbarous 
Methods made uſe of to hinder the Propaga- 
tion of either. 0 
As for the poor Man, whoſe unjuſt Treat- 
ment gave occaſion to trouble you with this 


Letter, I am no farther concerned about him, 


than as I think his Caſe an ill Precedent, 
which, if not taken notice of, may prove ex- 
tremely hurtful to quiet and innocent Men 
hereafter. Should the Spirit of Wrath and 
Perſecution once get head again among us, 
who knows where it will ſtop, or what Miſ⸗ 
chiefs it may produce? Give it once its Play 
againſt a few contemptible Viſionaries and 
Enthuſiaſts, and it will ſoon gather Strength 


and Courage to fly at new Game, and grow 


ſtill more voracious as you give it greater 


Feeding. Our Forefathers ſaw this to their 


coſt, and could never get rid of its Cravings 
till they had chained it up for ever; purſuant 
to the Advice of a great Man, and eminent 
Chriſtian Philoſopher, with whoſe Words I 
ſhall conclude this Letter, and recommend to 
the peruſal of your Readers the excellent Per- 
formance from whence I haye taken them, 
Mr. Locke's Letters on Toleration, where 
they will find almoſt eyery thing which can 
be ſaid on either ſide of that important Debate. 
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* NakRowNEss of Spirit on all ſides 
has undoubtedly been the principal Occaſion 
of our Miſeries and Confuſions. But what - 
ever have been the Occaſions, it is now 
high time to ſeek for a thorow Cure. We 
have need of more generous Remedies than 
what have yet been made uſe of in our Di- 
ſtemper. It is neither Declarations of In- 
dulgence, nor Acts of Comprehenſion, ſuch 
as have been yet practiſed or projected 
among us, that can do the Work. The 
_— but palliate, the ſecond increaſe our 
Evi 19A 
© ABSOLUTE Liberty, juſt and true Liber- 
ty, equal and impartial Liberty, is the 
thing we ſtand in need of Now tho this 
has been much talked of, I doubt it has not 
been much underſtood ; I am ſure not at all 
practiſed, either by our Governors towards 
the People in general, or by any Diſſen- 


ting Parties of the People toward one ano- 
* ther. 


K aa = K «a «a R „% = 


J am, SIR, 


Tour very humble Servant, 


W.D. 


Ne. 84. 
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70 HIBERNICUS. | J 

H Felices errore ſuo.— JUVENAL. 7 

SIR. | 3 3 

KNOW of no Country which | 

3 


had ſucceeded. The moſt powerful Motives 
that can influence Readers in behalf of Rea- 
ſon and Virtue, have been diſplayed in our 
days with great ſtrength of Reaſon as well 
as politeneſs of Expreſſion. The ingenious 
Authors of the Tatlers, Spettators, and 
Guardians, have taken much pains to furniſh | F 
Men with Souls; bur, if we may judge by 
Experience, their Endeavours have not been 4 
ſo effectual as there was reaſon to hope for. 7 
This makes me think that it is almoſt impoſſi 
ble to give 4 Soul to one who has none. The 
Things of this World will always go on in 5 
their ordinary courſe. Men won't ſuffer 
themſelves to be diſturbed in the poſſeſſion 
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have proved efficacious; but however ſhort 
they may have fallen of their intended Suc- 


Trifles: ſome of the ſmalleſt Outlets of Va- 
nity may indeed have been ſtopped up, yet 


leſſened? Have Men been perſuaded they 
would be happier by keeping their Luxury 


DES 


of their Manners, no more than in that of 
their Eſtates; they are not ſo mad as to 
change their beloved Cuſtoms and Uſages, 
to pleaſe the Fancy of an Author, whoſe 
end, they think, is leſs to correct and make 
them better, than to get their Eſteem and 
their Money. —— 0 

I Have heard ſome People ſay that the 
Spectator has done more good, in reforming 
the Manners of his Age, than all the Ser- 
mons preached in his Time. I will not take 
upon me to determine how far Sermons 


ceſs, I do not ſee what great Reformation 
the d pectator can boaſt of. I allow that his 
Diſtourſes may have ſo far influenced ſome 
Ladies and Gentlemen as to have made the 
firſt: hide a little more of their .Breaſ?s.; and 
render'd the others more reſery'd in admiring 
the vich Clocks of their Stockings, and Frin- 
ges of their Gloves; but theſe: are only 


this ſame Vanity is ever too. careful of its 
own Intereſt, to have loſt any advantage 
thereby, and has certainly found means of 
indemnifying itſelf very amply ſome other 
way. But has inordinate Self- love been 


within narrower bounds? Have Noblemen 
been convinced that their Honours and Ti- 
| tles, 
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tles, when unattended with Virtue and Merit, 
very far from gaining them any regard, ſerve 1 
only to make them become more contempti- ** 
ble, by reudring their Vices more conſpicuous? | 
Whoever will undertake to make Men be- 
lieve theſe rhings and act conſequently, at- 
rempts a thing ſo difficult, that he may be. 2 
forchand almoſt deſpair of ſucceſs. . -— 
M Reflections on human Vanity have, : 
in ſome meaſure, been occaſion'd by the ill 
effect ir has like to have had upon me. I am 
inform'd I have undergone the greateſt Cen- 1 
ſures abroad for maintaining that moſt Men | = 
have no Souls; and been branded with the | 
Titles of Libertine, Heretick, Atheiſt, and 
other odious Appellations. A grave old 
Friend of mine took me aſide t'other day in : 1 
a Coffee-houſe, and told me very ſcrioully, F 
That I had carryd matters too far, that E 
my Doctrine concerning human Souls was 5 
certainly unſeriptural, and that I would do 
well to keep out of the way, leſt the Eccle- | 
ſraſtical Court ſhould lay hands upon me; | q 
for, added he, the Clergy are exaſperated 9 
againſt you on account of your Story of the 
Taylors Son. I muſt own I think my ſelf 
but ill rewarded for the pains I have taken 2 
in behalf of thoſe Gentlemen, and the others 1 
I mentioned in my Letter. I intended no- F 
thing but their good, in endeavouring to rid 1 
them of their Souls, as of a needleſs Burden. 
My good Nature hinders me from expreſſing 4 
any reſentment, tho in truth their Ingratitude 1 
84 deſerves 
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deſerves a ſevere Cenſure. I ſhall alſo over- 
look this Inſtance of their Vanity, well know- 
ing it to be too neceſſary an Ingredient in 
the human Conſtitution to be ſurprized or 
out of humour art it. | 

I Have often wondered why the moral 
Philoſophers ſhould find ſo much fault with 
the Vanity of Men. I think that in fo 
doing they intirely forget their darling Prin- 
ciple. None of them will deny the truth of 
this Axiom, That the Source of all human 
Actions is the deſire of being bappy. This 
undeniable Truth is the foundation of all 
Morality, and all our endeavours to become 
virtuous are grounded upon no other Princi- 
ple. Now there are two different ways of 
attaining Happinels, as I have already hinted, 
Reaſon and 1 The firſt of theſe 


ways is known but by that ſmall number of 


Perſons in whom no body diſputes the Pre- 
rogative of a Soul; and of conſequence the 
other muſt become neceſſary to thoſe who 
have only the mechanical Faculties. 

Trose who have Courage enough to at- 
tempt the firſt Road find it, in its beginning, 
very rugged and troubleſome ; every thing 
about them looks gloomy, and their Imagi- 
nation ſeldom fails of putting out fa//e Lights, 
to make them go aſtray. But at every ſtep 
forwards the Road becomes leſs craggy, and 
another Light appears which gradually diſ- 
pels all the falſe ones. The Dawn is at laſt 


ſucceeded by a bright and ſplendid Day, and 
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the Road, which is now become very ſmooth 
and eaſy, leads the Travellers thro? the moſt 
delightful Countries, to what the Rationa- 
liſts call Virtue, the foundation of all true 
Happineſs. Theſe Gentlemen add, that a 
Man, who has performed this Journey, en- 
joys Pleaſures and Satisfactions intirely his 
own, and that he ſtands in no need of Va- 
nity to become pleaſed with himſelf. What- 
ever is virtuous he thinks uſeful, and every 
honeſt and worthy Action rewards him the 
very inſtant he does it. His Soul is ſo in- 14 
ſpired with all that is great, beautiful and | {a 
noble in Virtue, that he cannot act without | |; | 
diſplaying ſome of thoſe amiable Characters. = 
He feels in himſelf the ſame Contentment ö 
which his charitable Aſſiſtance occaſions in | 
others; if a poor Man asks him Aims, his 
Heart will be filled with as much joy in 
iving, as the indigent in receiving them. In 
— he will uſe all the Advantages he hath 
from Nature or Art for the good and welfare 
of his Fellow - Creatures, for whoſe benefit he 
knows he was made. Independent either of 
Applauſe or Calumny, he can enjoy the good 
and honourable Reputation he hath ſo juſtly 
gained; but he can likewiſe reſt content with- 
out it, and his Reaſon puts him above the 
Idea which others may have of him: for 
ſatisſied with the conſciouſneſs of his own 
worth, he never intended his Actions ſhould 
any ways recur upon himſelf; his Integrity 
bears in itſelf its Reward, and as it de- 
| pends 
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pends not on Events, it never knows Diſ- 
appointment. 


TRHINes are very different with thoſe 
who have never endeavoured to acquire the 


Faculty of Reaſoning. For, I repeat it again, 


I think it far better to ſay that moſt Men 
are wholly deprived of Reafon, than to 
make it conſiſt in a monſtrous kind of Being, 
that is continually tormenting them on ac- 
count of their Faults, without any power to 
mend them: ſo that inſtead of being their 
Phyſician, their Reaſon is in fact their Exe- 
cutioner. Theſe Men would in vain look 
within themſelves for a Happineſs intirely 
their own ; their only ſhift then is to borrow 
a tranſitory one from exterior Objects. The 


better their Imagination ſucceeds in purſuits 


of this kind, and in laying up a good ſtock 
of Vanity, the more the Intereſt by which 
they are governed ſeems to reſemble Reaſon. 
Ir is plain, from what I have been ſay- 
ing, that my diſtinction of Men ought care- 
fully to be kept in view in peruſing my Let- 
ters. As for the ſmall number who have 
Souls and employ them well, there is no 
need to give them counſel ; but for thoſe 


who have none, or which is the ſame thing, 


don't uſe them, they ought to have a little 
more Gratitude than they have ſhewn to a 
Name-ſake and Kinſman of theirs, who has 
endeavour'd to make them know themſelves, 
as the wiſe Man directs, and pointed to them 
that kind of Happineſs which is beſt ſuited 
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to their Faculties. However, if my Compli- 
ance with theſe Gentlemens Fancies can 
make my advice more acceptable, I will, for 
this one time, ſuppoſe them poſſeſs'd of Souls, 
and ſhew them, that in order to be happy, they 
mult nevertheleſs act as if they were without 
them. 

TE Soul is never well at home; when 
ſhe is employ'd in tending the Machine to 
which ſhe was at firſt united, ſhe is always 
uneaſy, fretful and diſſatisfy'd with herſelf, 
as well as with that diſorderly Machine com- 
mitted to her Charge and Tuition, What I 
therefore adviſe would be to ſend her a tra- 
velling, as a great many Folks do ; and it is 
certainly the beſt way of having reſt within 
ourſelves. 

TrosE who are young and lively ſend 
their Reaſon a travelling in the Country of 


Pleaſures ; and when ſhe intends to return 
to her Habitation, ſhe is either ſhut out of 


doors, or ſent to aſſiſt the Imagination in 
building Caſtles in the Air. Thoſe whoſe 
Reaſon delights in Baubles and Trifles, dif- 
patch it towards Italy or Greece, in queſt of 
old Iron, old Braſs, old Chamber-pots, and 
ola Shoes. Thoſe again who have a Reaſon 
endow'd with more Strength and Activity, 
and fit for Y Enterprises, make it ſoar 
above the ars, to meaſure their Magnitudes 
and Diſtances, and find out the true Cauſe 
of the Regularity of their Motions. Their 
Reaſon is 15 eminently placed there, that *tis 
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a great pity thoſe Superior Wits ever think 
fit ro call it back again from thence, to allay 
ſome little domeſtick Troubles, and rectify 
what may be amiſs within ſuch deſpicable 


Machines as their own. In ſhort, I would 


deſire Men to conſider, that they have all, as 
I have faid, an invincible Propenſity to be- 
come happy ; and no one will deny but they 
are never happier than when they divert them- 
ſelves ; ſo if they were conſtantly taken up 
with ſome Diverſion or other, they would 
always be happy. Now pray what is Diver- 
fion ? The bare Etymology of the Word 
ſnews, that it is to free ourſelves from the 
fragments of our Reaſon, and ſurrender our- 
ſelves without reſtraint to the poſſeſſion of all 
foreign Impreſſions, Here I expect ro meet 
the Rationaliſts again in my way ; they will 
be telling us that Men are not always happy 
when they laugh, when they ſeg, or when 
they dance : They will be repeating their old 
Story of the other kind of Pleaſures, whoſe 
ſource is Virtue. alone, and which they call 


Tranquillity of Mind, Serenity of Soul, and 


other fine Names. But my Diſtinction is laid 
aſide. What they ſay is true as to the ſmall 
Number who ſeek after Happineſs in the way 
of Reaſon ; but as for thoſe who only follow 
Imagination, I am pretty ſure theſe Expreſ- 
ſions will raiſe no Idea in their Minds, and 
conſequently they will look upon them as an 
unintelligible Cant, or a moral Jargon, void 
of all manner of meaning. 
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As the Rationaliſts will ever be Guat 
us in proſecution of our Undertaking, the be 
Service I could do your Readers would be to 
undermine ſome of their Principles. This is 
not ſo difficult as ſome may imagine, if a right 
uſe be made of the Method of arguing I diſ- 
cloſed in my former Letter, The great End, 
I may fay the chief Principle, of theſe Gen- 
tlemen, is that which I have often mentioned, 
namely, That Virtue is founded upon eternal 
and unalterable Reaſon, and that it hath 
been and ever will be the ſame in all Ages 
and Countries. I will endeayour to ſhew the 
Fallacy of this Opinion, 'and ſo blow up their 
darling Axiom, by only telling a Story ; and 
tho it may not perhaps convince your ſtub- 
born Moralifts, it wil. I hope, ſatisfy that 
part of the World for whom my Letters are 
chiefly intended. 

WHEN Xerxes, that mighty Perſian Mo- 
narch, brought over into Greece his formi- 
dable Army, which by its Numbers ſeem'd 
ſufficient to conquer the whole World, and 


conſiſted of many different Nations; he ſome- 
times reflected within himſelf on the odd and 


ſurprizing Variety of their Manners and Cu- 
ſtoms, and reſolved one day to ridicule what 
ſome of thoſe People looked upon as ſacred 
and indiſpenſable Duties. He ſent for ſome 
Greeks and Scythianus, and queſtioned them 
ſeverally on their way of performing their 
Funeral Rites. The Greeks anſwered, That 
in their Country nothing ſeemed more decent 
than to burn their deceaſed Friends and Pa- 
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F rents, to gather their Aſhes, and - preſerve 
# | them carefully in ”Urzs. The Scyrhrans ſaid, 
4 They found no Tomb more honourable for 
4 the Remains of their deceaſed Relations than 
N ö their own Stomachs, and that therefore they 
| cat them our of a pious and religious Princi- 
ple. Hereupon the King of Per/ia ordered 
thoſe two Nations to exchange their Cuſtoms ; 
that the Greeks ſhould eat the Bodies of their 
Dead, and the Scyzhzans burn them accord- 
ing to the Ulage of Greece. The firſt ſhrunk 
with Horror at the odious Command; the 
Scythians were no leis ſcandalized ; both re- 
ſolved to adhere to their old Cuſtoms, and 
were willing to die rather than comply with 
theſe barbarous Orders. 
| Ir will perhaps be objected, that this In- 
= ' ſtance relates to a bare Ceremony, and has 
nothing at all to do with Virtue, But is not 
this a mere Cavil? For what is Virtue, in the 
Notions of moſt Men, but a Ceremony? 
| Every one will allow that Religion is rhe 
| ſublimeſt part of Virtue : now Religion, if we 
| may believe Experience, is but a Syſtem of 
Grimaces, of outward Forms and Ceremonzes, 
| that vary according to the difference of Cli- 
mates; for I know of no Country in the 
World where the practical part of Religion 
doth conſiſt in the Honeſty and Courage of 
ſtedfaſily following the Dictates of Conſci- 
ence, and the Deciſions of Reaſon. 


J am, STR, yours, &c. 
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No 85. Saturday, November 12, 1726. 


To HiBERNICUS. 


\ 


Oui mores hominum multorum vidit—— HoR. 


1 


N the Cloſe of my laſt Letter I 
F4 endeavoured to explode the Opi- 
nion of the Moraliſts concerning 
the Nature of Virtue. It follows 
from what I ſaid, that in order to 
govern ourſelves with Prudence and Mode- 
ity, we muſt always make the Opinions of 
our Age and Country the Standard of our 
own, and prefer them to thoſe of former 
Ages and other Socicties. We muſt look up- 
on the reigning Taſte as infallible, but at the 
lame time firmly believe, that whenever it 
gives way to another, the new one will have 
a kind of Hereditary Right to the fame de- 
gree of Infallibility. Cuſtom muſt have juſt 
the ſame Power and Influence over Men and 
their Actions, that his Ho/zne/5s of Rome hath 
in the Church. One Pope makes a Bull; he 
is infallible. A ſucceeding Pope makes ano- 
ther Bull, directly contrary to the former. 
This Pope is infallible too, and his De- 
ciſions muſt be received with the ſame impli- 
I cit 
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cit Submiſſion as thoſe of his Predeceſſor. 
And if in this any Man ſhould apprehend the 
leaſt Contradiction, he would deſerve to be 


burnt as an obſtinate and incorrigible Here- 


tick, 


firmly perſuaded, that they are the molt civi- 
lized and polite part of Mankind ; and thar 
none of the People of the other three Conti- 
»ents can outdo, or even equal them in 
Strength of Genius, Nobleneſs of Sentiments, 
or Decency of Manners and Cuſtoms: And 
they are in the right to think ſo. For tho it 


may be objected, that this Opinion is found- 


ed more on Self. Love than Reaſon, yet I 


will ſhew, from ſeveral Inſtances, the Weak- 


neſs of this Objection, and demonſtrate that 
we really tranſcend all thoſe Nations, whom 
we ſo juſtly term Savage and Barbarous on 
account of their Ignorance of our Arts and 


Refinements. 
By the Law of Mahomet the Turks are 


1 the uſe of Wine; but finding that 
uman Nature ſtands in need of ſome Incen- 
tive to Mirth, they have uſed themſelves to 
Opium in its ſtead. This Drug inſpires them 
with Joy for ſome hours, and renders them 
active and lively; but a little after throws 
them into Lethargic ſlumbers. The conti- 
nual Uſe of it waſtes their Spirits, deſtroys 
their Conſtitution, and haſtens their Death. 
What a barbarous Cuſtom is this! and how 
much more rational the Method of Debauche- 
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ry in uſe among us Chriſtians? Wine is a 


22 Gift of Nature, which we are not 


o mad as to reject, but ſnew the Value we put 
on the delicious Liquor by the great Quanti- 
ties we ſwallow. It is true, it deprives us of 
Reaſon, and ſometimes of all Power of act- 


ing; but it is for that only we uſe it. Plea» 


ſure is the chief thing we ſeek ; and Reaſon 


is certainly an Incumbrance to ſuch as propoſe 


to themſelves nothing but Diverſion. More- 
over, as the exceſſive Uſe of Wine occaſions 
many Diſcaſes, attended with the acuteſt and 
moſt tormenting Pains, our perſevering ſo 
gallantly as we do in our Comporations, is a 
Proof, that we have more Fortitude and 
Conſtancy than to deprive ourlelyes of 
preſent Pleaſures, to prevent future Pains. 
When theſe arrive, we endure them with 
Courage and Magnanimity, and in the Inter- 
vals of our Agonies provoke them anew, by 
the ſame Means which at firſt occaſioned them. 
Thus we acquire the ſublime Glory of hard 
Drinkers, and triumph over thoſe /aperfi- 
cial Fellows, that cannot drink as deep, and 
% off as many Bumpers as we. Wine 
kills as ſure as Opium; but then they who 
fall Martyrs to it have the ſatisfaction of 
having lived without Thought or Reflection, 
and of leaving behind them an immortal 
Name among all Honeſt Fellows and good 
Companions. 
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to fight in this manner? We Chriſtians, far 
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Tux Siameſe have an odd way of wa- 
ging War with their Neighbours. Theſe piti- 
tul Soldicrs uſe nothing but Bows and Arrows, 
and employ theſe Weapons leis to hurt their 
Enemies, than frighten them. They ſhoot 
their Arrows on the Ground, and ayoid as 
much as poſſible ro ſhed human Blood. Is 
not this perfect Childrens Play, and would 
it not be almoſt as good to live in Peace as 


from being ſuch mean-ipirired Wretches, are 
true Men, and can eaſily free our Hearts from 
the ridiculous weakneſs of ſparing our Fellow- 
Creatures. The ſmalleſt Offence, or even 
the Deſire of invading a Neighbour's Domi- 
nions, ſtifles in the Hearts of N Chriſtian 
Princes that effeminate Pity which would 
ſtop the Progreſs of their Atchievements 
ho. military Exploits. They ravage whole 
Provinces, and deſtroy whole Nations of 
innocent Men, that they may impreſs others 
with the moſt profound Reſpect and Admira- 
tion of the noble Authors of thoſe glorious 
Calamities. What can raiſe a greater Idea in 
the Minds of moſt Men, than the Deſcrip- 
tion of a Country embroidered with twenty 
or thirty thouſand dead Carcaſſes, that have 
fallen a Sacrifice to the Reputation and Glory 
of a Hero? The Art of deſtroy ing Men hath 
been brought to great perfection among us; 
and we will for ever preſerve a grateful Re- 
membrance of thoſe exalted Wits and ſignal 
Benefactors to Mankind, who firſt invented 

Gun» 
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Gun-powder and Fire- arme, which have g 
proved ſo uſeſul to the European Nations, A 
and perform fuch notable Execution in all _ 
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theit Conteſts with each other. | 
Mosr of the Inhabitants of thoſe vaſt 

Tracts of Ground which are called the 

Greater and Leſſer Tartary, are above all | 
things averſe to Labour and Pains-taking. | 
They are ſo far from cultivating the Arts 
and Sciences, that they will not be at the 
trouble of manuring their Lands. They 
'think the Fleſh and Milk of their Flocks 
ſufficient for their Maintenance; and delight- 
ed - with their Sloth and Indolence, ſtyle 
themſelves Maſters of the World, allowing us 
to be only the S/aves of it. Who can bear 
with ſuch brutiſh Stupidity as to ear, drink, 
and dreſs, merely out of Neceflity, and to 
think one rich enough when he hath the 
Neceſſaries of Life? Our Superiority over 
theſe Savages is very manifeſt; they live 
but only to live, and are content with what 
Nature gives them, without the aſſiſtance of 
Art. As for us, we abhor that ſhameful 
Lazineſs and Inactivity fo injurious to the 
Excellence and Dignity of our Nature. We 
have Genius to contrive artificial Wants, 
and Induſtry to make a thouſand things 
neceſſary which theſe Barbarians can be 
without. This obliges us to ſtudy the Art | 1 
of becoming rich; and having ſucceeded in 1 
this, which is the very top of earthly Hap- 
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pineſs, we can never be baulk'd in any of 
our Deſires or Expectations. | 

HERE I muſt beg leave to break off the 
Compariſon of our Manners with thoſe of other 


Nations, in order to conſider a little the high 
Senſe we entertain of the Advantages _— 


from Wealth. Our Language, above a 

others, ſhews excellently well the noble Idea 
we have of Money, and with great Truth 
and Juſtice confounds the Worth of a Man 
with that of his Fortune. Philargyrus zs an 
arrant Knave; he is even ready to ſell 
bis Country, and commit the wileſt and 
moſt profiigate Actions; and yet becauſe he 
has au Eftate of that Value, Philargyrus 
1 worth five thouſand a Tear. Crito 15 
the worthieſt of Men; his Zeal for the 


good of his Country hath always been re- 


markably conſpicuous ; no one goes beyond 
bim in all good and virtuous Actions; 
the Accompliſhments of his Mind equal the 
good Diſpoſitions of his Heart But then 
be has no Money, and conſequently Crito, 
the good and honeſt Crito, is not worth 4 
Groat. How this way of ſpeaking was firſt 
introduced into our Language I cannot tell; 
but I think it very juſt, as the world goes, 
and would not by any means that we ſhould 
part with it. For, to uſe the Words of an 
ingenious Author, Wealth is every thing; 
* it affords Convenience, covers Defects, and 
commands Obſeryance. It gives Intereſt 
and Power; and Credit — Satisfaction 

| * always 
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* always attend it. He that's rich has Art 
and Nature at his ſervice, can entertain his 
Fancy, and regale his Senſes. Good ear- 
ing and drinking are but part of his Advan- 
tages; he is wonderfully addreſs'd and com- 
c plimented every where. A Manour draws 
uit and Service after it; and a rich Man, 
like the Sun in Per ſia, is worſhipped at his 
« firſt riſing. One would think that his 
Pocket mends his Head, that his Senſe 
holds proportion with his Acres, and that 
© he purchaſes a new Underſtanding with 
every new Eſtate. On the other hand, 
Poverty has but a very ordinary Com- 
« plexion, and a very ſlender Intereſt in the 
s World. "Tis generally diſregarded and 
brow- beaten; and no good Qualities can 
make it ſhine. People are apt to fanſy, 
where there's no Money there is no Merit. 
If the M#u/es are in Rags, they are in dan- 
ger of the Htatute, and of being teken u 

« for Vagabond and ſturdy Beggars. A ail: 
« furniſhed Condition never promiſes great 
© matter of Talent; for who would look for 
a Jewel upon a Dunghil ? In ſhort, a Man's 
« Credit always ſuffers with his Circumſtan- 
ces; a thread bare Coat is a preſumption of 
Inſignificancy, and when the Pocket's low 
* the Brains are thought ſo too.“ Things be- 
ing ſo, I think Men ought to endeavour, 
above all things, to grow rich, and thar the 
Moraliſts and Poets ſhould forbear their Re- 
flections and Satire on the immoderate Love 
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of Wealth. Let no body be troubled in 
their neceſſary purſuits of Gold and Silver ; 
nor think much of it, if, beſides the com- 
mon Induſtry requiſite to acquire a Fortune, 
a Man ſhould uſe ſome little criminal Artifts 
ces, and a {mall Dole of Kuavery. But then, 
lay you, perhaps, Hel damn himſelf. 
Why, indeed, that may be. If he does, tis 
the worle for himſelf. He will however have 
had the ſatisfaction of leaving to his Children 
not only a good Eſtate, and the Convenien- 
ces and Comforts of Life, but a great deal of 
Merit, and all manner of valuable Qualifica- 


tions. 


Bur to return from this Digreſſion; do 
we not excel the Tartars in Taſte and Deli- 
cacy ? The chief End we propoſe in Dreſs 


is Luxury. It is not Modeſty or Conveni- 


ency we conſult in our Clothing, bur only 
the beautifying our Bodies, But where we 
triumph moſt, is in the Nicety and Profuſion 
of our Tables. One of thoſe wild 4/zatichs 
would be aſhamed of his Ignorance, if by 
chance he came into our Kitchens, and ſome 
hours after ſaw us at Table. He would be at 
a loſs to know all the Fleſh, Fiſh, and Fowl, 
he had ſcen a little before, and take our 
Cooks for a parcel of Conjurers, who by 


ſome magic, Art, can change the Name, 


Shape, and Taſte of every thing. He would 

be amazed to ſee forty or fifty Diſhes of 

this kind. without knowing what to call for. 

Perhaps he would till continue ſtubborn = 
| fooli 
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| X fooliſh enough to prefer his own way of 1 
| 10 living. If fo, we could but pity him, and 6 
. 5 claſs him with thoſe dull Mortals who value 
„ Reaſon and common Senſe more than the moſt 
profound Erudition. 2 
Tur Chinefe, who fanſy themſelves the 1 
wiſeſt People in the World, have a very | 
whimſical, not to ſay ridiculous Notion of 
Nobility. He who is ennobled among them 
is only ſo during his own Life, without re- 
card to his Poſterity. Titles are only to be 
obtained by Virtue and Merit, and extin- 
guiſh'd with the immediate Purchaſer. When 
a Mandarin dies, his Sen mult convince the 
Publick by ſevere Trial and ſtrict Examina- 
* tion, that he inherits his Father's Worth, 
$! before he can ſucceed to his Honours. Amon 
Y us Virtue is much more gloriouſly rewarded. 
As ſoon as our Princes grant a Patent to 
one of their Subjects, his Blood becomes 
urer and more excellent than before; and 
eing tranimitted to his Poſterity, makes it 
ſpecifically different from that of other Men. 
Kings indeed cannot fix Virtue in the Families 
they intend to honour ; but they can ſettle 
in them the Rewards due to Virtue, and 
compel the Vulgar to pay the ſame Homage 
to the Vices of the Deſcendants which was 
due to the Anceſtors Merits. Moreover, the 
older Nobility grows, it becomes the more 
excellent ; like Cheſhire Cheeſe, which is = 
moſt admired when rotten, and running 4 
away, It ſeems as if a certain Number of | 
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Ages were required to perfect and mature 
it. Time, which generally impairs the 
Value of other Things, enhances that of 
Nobility. Our Taſte in this ſeems like that 
we have for Medals, which the more they 
are defaced and eaten with Ruſt, are in the 
greater eſteem for their Antiquity. Or, to 


uſe a finer Compariſon, great Families a- 


mong us may be ſaid to reſemble great Ri- 
vers, which are but ſmall Streams where 
they riſe, bur then their Waters are clear 
and limpid ; the farther they run from their 
Source they {well the higher, and, by wearin 

away their Borders grow the muddier ; muc 

what like happens among thoſe Nobility 
that ſtand very remote from their Ori- 


gin. 
J am, $I R, b 
Your very humble Servant, 


Is AAc ALOGIST. 


No. 86. 
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No 86. Saturday, November 19, 1726. 


— 


To HIBERNICus. 


Præterquam quod ipſi faciunt, nihil recte * 
E R. 


LETTER I received t'other day 
VE from the ſame old Gentleman I 
0 have already mentioned to you, 
with my Obſervations upon it, 
ſhall be the Subject of our preſent 
Entertainment. But before I give you my 
Friend's Letter, I think it proper to ſay ſome- 
thing of his Character. This Gentleman was 
born at Briſtol ſeveral Years before the Re- 
ſtoration, and bred a Merchant: having car- 
ried on a fair and conſiderable Trade in that 
City during ſome Years, he came over and 
ſettled here a little after the Revolution, 
where his Affairs have continued to proſper 
even beyond his expectation. Ever ſince the 
King's Acceſſion to the Throne he has given 
over Buſineſs, and now lives on the Income 
of a plentiful Fortune which he has raiſed by 
his own Induſtry. He is very fond of old 


Faſhions and Cuſtoms, and follows the new 


ones juſt as much as is neceſſary not to ap- 
* pear 


es. is. 


- 
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pear ridiculous. His good Senſe has never 


been tainted by Study, nor his Piety by Su- 


perſtition or Enthuſiaſm. He is reckoned 
covetous becauſe he is very rich, and does 
not think it an Honour or a Merit to appear 


ſuch. His Diſcourſes are very open and free; 


and as his Sincerity is unaffected, ſome Peo- 
ple are apt to miſtake it for downright Blunt- 
nels. His regular and ſober way of living 
has made his old Age fo hail and ſtrong, that 
he conſtantly goes on foor, without ſtanding 
in need of a Coach or a Chair. His Clothes 
are very plain, but he takes care that many 
ſhould be ſo well clad as not to dread the 
ſharpneſs of Winter. He will ſcold at his 
Maid, and threaten to turn her off, if ſhe 
chances to break his Pipe, or to throw a- 
way a Match before both Ends of it be 
burnt ; and yet he won't ſcruple to give a 
Caſh-Note of ten or fifteen Pounds at every 
Charity-Sermon that is preach'd in this Town. 


Here is the Letter the good old Gentleman 
has ſent me. 


SIR. 

. * read with great pleaſure your A- 
I pology for Vanity, and your Parallel of 
our Manners with thoſe of other Nations. 
© As I begin to apprehend the End and Scope 
© of your Writings much better than I did , 
when your two firſt Letters came abroad, 
© I heartily beg your pardon for the Cenſures 
2 1 
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© I paſſed upon them. What I now plainly 
« ſee, is, that your Satire is the more uſeful, 


© ag it is conceald under a ſeeming compli- ' 


© ance with the Vices of the Age. The 
« oreateſt Number of Men cannot defend their 
« Cauſe ſo well as you do; but then they 
would be Fools in good earneſt, if they did 
not perceive the Weakneſs and Ridicule of 
© your Arguments, notwithſtanding the fine 
«* Varniſh you put on them. 

©I canNor but blame thoſe reverend 
Clergymen, who have been out of humour 
© at the Story of the Taylor's Son. It con- 
© tains no Reflections upon the whole body 
© of thoſe venerable Gentlemen, for whom, I 
© dare ſay, you have a great regard. It ex- 
* poſes nothing but what is eaſily corrigible, 
© and makes a ſufficient diſcrimination be- 
© rween thoſe who are, and thoſe who are 
not the proper Objects of its Satire. I can 
© therefore ſee no harm in what you have 
done. You intended to cure ſome prejudi- 
© ced Divines of that furious Party-Spirit 
« which blinds them; and to ſhew how far 
Calmneſs and a Chriſtian Moderation is 


© more becoming their ſacred Character than 


© a fiery Zeal, which proceeds not from 
Thought or Reflection. So that upon the 
© whole, if the Order in general do you 
juſtice, they will rather think you praiſe- 
© worthy than obnoxious to Cenſure. 
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Ir is natural for Men to become prolix 
when they treat of Subjects they like; this 


' © has been my Caſe at preſent : my fondneſs 


for the Clergy has been like to make me 
forget a Requeſt I have to you, which is, 


that you would animadyert on the exor- 


« bitant growth of Luxury, and all the Ex- 
© ceſſes which are its Conſequences. Your 
Friends Hibernicus and Publicola have al- 
ready taken this Matter in hand, and ex- 
© erted a becoming Spirit in diſcountenancing 
this Vice; but the Enormity is come to 
« ſuch a height, as will well bear to have the 
« Cenſures upon it frequently repeated. It is 
© not confined to the Nobility and Rich only. 
but, as a contagious Diſtemper, has ſpread 
© itſelf among all degrees of Men. What 
would our Anceſtors ſay if they could re- 
turn to the World, and fee in a private 
Family a CHariot for the Maſter and a Coach 
for the Lady of the Houſe? How great 
* would be their Indignation in conſidering 
all our coſtly Furniture, and our Side- 
boards loaded with ſuch a quantity of 
«© Plate, that the Value of it would afford 
© a good Portion to a Daughter? I do not 


mention the great number of Diſhes and 


variety of Wines uſed at Entertainments, 
* becauſe you have touched upon this al- 
ready; but is it not high time to give 
over theſe Extravagances? And have not 
we juſt reaſon to fear that if we do not, 
our Trade will ſoon decay, and conſe- 

« quently 
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© quently our Country fall into the greateſt 
«* Miſery and Confuſion ?” 


Jam, SI R, Tours, &c. 


SAMPSON TEHRIF T. 


I am obliged to my Friend for becoming 
my Apologiſt. What he ſays of the Clergy 
is very true; I never intended to ſpeak of 
the Order in general, than which I know 
none that ought to have better Souls. But 
as the Diſtinction is pretty plain in my 


Letter, I need ſay no more in my Vindi- 


cation. 

Ir remains now for me to conſider the 
laſt Paragraph of Mr. Thrifty's Letter; and 
I muſt own I cannot but think it in great 
meaſure ſuggeſted by the Prejudices of old 
Age. Theſe good Gentlemen are apt to 
think amiſs of every thing except what they 
do themſelves, agreeable to what Terence 
lays in my Morro. I join with him, that 
if our Anceſtors return'd into this World, 
they would be fomewhar at a loſs ro know 
themſelves in their. Deſcendants, and ſur- 
prized at the difference between the preſent 
Condition of Things and what they were at 
the time they left it. But after all, this 
would but betray their Weakneſs and Sim- 

licity ; little difference being now made 
ween Surprize or Admiration, and down- 


right /gnorance. , 
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1 I TAKE it there is a certain fixed Doſe of 
1 what is called Virtue and Vice interwoven in 
1 | the Manners of all Mankind This Doſe 
1 (to uſe a way of ſpeaking I have already 
i employed) condenſes itſelf in one Country in 
the fame proportion it is rarefied in another, 
without ever loſing any thing of its ſettled 
| quantity. It is juſt like the H/em of Mat- 
=== ter, which, tho unalterable in its Nature and 
A Maſs, is continually circulating in the World, 
in an infinite number of vary'd Forms and 

1 Quantities, and which recovers, by the ſpa- 

WE ringneſs uſed in framing a Spaniſh Shape, as 

| much of itſelf as had been prodigally laviſn'd 


away in making up a Dutchman's Buttocks. 
5 Now it generally happens that the greater 
1 Doſe of Virtue, and the ſmaller of Vice, 
Wl falls to the ſhare of thoſe Hates which are 
Wi yet but in their Beginnings, or in an unſet- 
1 \ tled Condition : the reaſon of this is plain ; 
every one allows that Virtue is uſeful and to 
be — for, when it makes a Man find 
F his private Intereſt in the publick one of the 
Society to which he belongs; and in a weak 
i or beginning State, this connection between 
the private and publick Intereſt is fo obvi- 
Ip ous, that it cannot eſcape the moſt ſuperficial 
| 1 | Obſervation. * "190 | 


| Wurd Nome was yet in her nfancy, 
Þ 
: 


+ er gas, 


and ſurrounded with many warlike People 
who conſpired its Ruin, each Citizen felt 
that the loſs of a. Battle would expoſe him 
and his Family to the mercileſs cruelty - ? 
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the Conquerors ; this inſpired him with an 
incredible Ardor- and Courage, Seeing he 
muſt ſtand or fall with his Country, he took 
care by a frugal way of living ro enrich the 
publick Treaſure with all he could ſpare. 
He trained up his Children in the ſame Prin- 
ciples of Self-denial for his Country's fake ; 
and by. manly Exerciſes ſo ſtrengthened their 
Bodies, as to render them capable of ſerving 
the Republick in the hardieſt and moſt labo- 
rious Expeditions. Honour came in too for 
a ſhare, and excited thoſe Citizens to an 
emulation of each other in doing their Duty ; 
from whence aroſe thoſe generous Extrava- 
gances which frequently — that growing 
State, and which ſome People do ſtill read 
with great admiration. 

Bur when a Country has been ſupported 
for ſome time by the Courage and Virtue of 
its firſt Inhabitants; when the Power and 
Wealth of it are conſiderably increas'd by 
their Frugality and Induſtry, it is but reaſon- 
able that in its turn it ſhould ſupport the 
riotous Exceſſes of the People. The greater 
and richer the State grows, the more the 
Tie of the private and publick Intereſt is 
. ; fo that it often happens that a Man 
finds his private Happineſs in ruining and 
deſtroying the publick one. If a Subject of 
a. great and flouriſhing Kingdom gives himſelf 
up to all the Exorbitances of Oſtentation. 
Luxury and Debauch ; and by the influence 


of 
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of his Example, excites whole Multitudes to 
fall into the ſame Courſes; rhe preſent Race 
of his Countrymen will but divert them- 
ſelves the better, and at the worſe, none bur 
their Grand-children are in danger of paying 
for theſe Follies. It cannot be expected that 
Men ſhould carry their Love of their Coun- 
try ſo far as Poſterity ; but if ſo, the way 
of living Mr. Thrifty condemns will the beſt 
anſwer that End, in the way the Rationa- 
liſts like moſt, I mean that it will oblige 
our Deſcendants to have recourle to Virtue 
as the only means of rectifying the bad 
Effects of our Diſorders. The private In- 
zereſt thall again become united with the 


general one, and our Poſterity will think 


them inſeparable; ſo that by their Cou- 
rage, Wiſdom and Temperance, things will 
wholly be ſet right, till they produce ano- 
ther Race, who, by their Imitation of our 
way of living, will again compel their Of 
ſpring to follow the Steps of Virtue, Now 
it is plain from theſe Arguments (which 
are confirm'd by the Hiſtories of all Ages 
and Countries) that the Succeſſion of Vir- 
tue and Vice is exactly the fame with that 
of fair and foul Weather, and that they 
equally depend on neceſſary Cauſes. 

I aoPE what I have been ſaying will 
convince my good old Friend of the un- 
reaſonableneſs of his Complaints, and that 


you and the World will judge, I have im- 


prov'd 
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prov'd the Logick of the Fable of the Bees, | 
to very good purpole. 


J am, SIR, Yours, &c. 


 Isaac ALOGIST. 


No 87. Saturday, November 26, 1726. 8 


To the AuTHor of the Dublin Journal. i 


Vincit amor patriæ. VIX O II. 


UBLICK Spirit and the Love 
of a Country proceed from a Diſ- 
poſition ſo very amiable, that 
we eaſily forgive a thouſand lit- 
tle Prejudices and Extravagances 
which flow from them; and can laugh ar 
an honeſt Zeal, exerting itſelf in a humo- 
rous and whimſical manner, without being 
in the leaſt offended. Nay, it often hap- 
pens, that the Spirit of Liberty, and a ge- 
nerous Concern for the Publick, receives 
great Aſſiſtance from popular Prejudices, and 
vulgar Errors. And indeed the Bulk of Man- 
kind are animated to brave and virtuous Ac- 
tions, by Conſiderations which would per- 
haps appear trifling and abſurd to Men of 

Vol. II. U Juſt 
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juſt Reflection and Diſcernment, and who 
examined things with care and exactneſs. 
| Many an honeſt Eugliſhman loves his 
Country, and would ſpend his Blood in its 
defence, for Reaſons, which are either nor 
true, or ſuppoſing them to be ſo, not impor- 
tant enough to juſtify ſuch an extraordinary 
degree of Affection. London Bridge, and St. 
Paul's Cathedral being the fineſt Buildings 
in the World, has been often improved into 
an Argument againft the Enemies of England. 
The Excellency and Plenty of our Beef and 
Mutton have helped to make a great many 
Admirers of the Britiſh Conſtitution. Nor 
have there been wanting Inſtances of bold 
Britons, who have encounter'd, and actu- 
ally overcome ſuperior Numbers of Enemies, 
by being ſtrongly impreſſed with the No- 
tion, that their Country naturally omen 
better and braver Men, than are to be found 
among any other People in the Univerſe. 
TAESE are certainly Prejudices, and to 
wiſe Men will appear pretty extravagant 
too; but they are of an honeſt kind, and 
capable of producing very beneficial and no- 
ble Effects. And for that reaſon, good Po- 
licy, as well as good Nature, ſhould incline 
us to overlook the Strokes of Whim and Ri- 
dicule which appear in the CharaQters where 
they prevail. They are Errors of that fort, 
concerning which Horace in one of his moſt 
inſtructive Satires, wiſnes, we had the Vir- 
tue to reckon them honourable and praiſe- 
I « worthy? 
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© worthy? A little Indulgence is always due 
to the Blemiſhes of a virtuous Character; 
becauſe there are few, perhaps, who have 
reached uncommon Strains of Virtue, with- 
out ſomething peculiar attending it ; ſome 
darling Abſurdity, or favourite Enthuſiaſm, 
which never fails to riſe uppermoſt, upon 
any Agitation; the Proof of great Minds, 
like that of ſrong Spirits, being often found 
in their bearing the Bubble. 

I nave been led into theſe Reflections, 
by the peruſal of a Treatiſe of Botany lately 
publiſhed here, under the Title of Synop/rs 
Stirpium Hibernicarum, wherein the learned 
Author has a very curious Remark on the 
Article of Potato. He takes notice of a 
Debate which has been among the Firtuoſſ, 
whether we in this Country were originally 
ſupplied with that nouriſhing Vegetable by 
the Spaniards, or from the Britiſßh Planta- 
tions; and out of his great Zeal for the Pro- 
teſtant Religion, and the Liberties of his 
Country, ſtrenuouſly maintains the latter O- 
pinion, and demonſtrates them to be no leſs 
than Parricides, who adhere to the former. 
However whimſical: this Notion may appear 
to ſome, I cannot help thinking it proceeded 
from a very commendable Principle in the 
Author, and ſhould be glad to ſee it propa- 
gated among our common People, that they 
might aſſociate the Idea of Liberty and Pro- 
perty with that of Potatoes, and have as 
good a Stomach for To Defence of the one, 

| 2 as 
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as they uſually have for the Conſumption of 
the other. | 

Ix earneſt, ſuch little Prepoſſeſſions in 
favour of our Country appear to me not only 
innocent, but highly convenient, as they 
may be the Means of ſtrengthning a virtuous 
Affection, and inſpiring Men with gallant 
Reſolutions. This is the natural Effect they 
have upon ignorant and untutored Minds, 
who are to be rouſed up in the Cauſe of their 
Country, and its Conſtitution, by Motives 
quite different from thoſe which influence Men 
of larger and clearer Views. People of groſs 
Apprehenſions muſt be wrought upon by Me- 
thods adapted to their Capacity. Agreeable 
to this Principle, it has been the practice of 
all wiſe States and Governors, to entertain 
their People with Shews and Spectacles, 
which might warm their Imagination, and 
heighten the Ideas of a Community, and a 
Publick, with thoſe of external Dignity and 
Splendor. The Solemnities made uſe of in the 


Adminiſtrations of Juſtice, and the pompous 


Appearance of Magiſtrates, and publick Mi- 
niſters, upon thoſe or other extraordinary 
Occaſions, appear all to have been calculated 
with this View ; it being certain, that Men 
of Senſe can take no pleaſure in ſuch Forma- 


| lities on any other account, than to attract 


the Eſteem and Reverence of the Multirude, 
and inſpire them with a Veneration for the 
publick Orders and Inſtitutions. Solemn 
Feaſts, and ſet Days of rejoicing, on [= ng 

cca- 


e 
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Occaſions, have alſo been frequently em- 
ployed to the ſame purpoſe, and have ſeldom 
failed being attended with very wholeſom 
Effects. 
Tur I am not ſingular in my Obſerva- 
tions, tho it is no direct Proof of their juſt- 
neſs, yet entitles me at leaſt to a great deal 
of Indulgence, if 1 am in an Error. For 


which reaſon, as well as for the ſake of com- 


municating my Sentiments ro my Readers in 
a much more agreeable Dreſs than I am able 
to give it them, I ſhall borrow a Paſſage from 
Mr. Philips, in one of his Free-Thinkers, 
on this very Subject. | 

* THERE are publick Spectacles, (ſays 
that ingenious Gentleman) that are not of 
© ſo refined a Nature, nor much attended to 
by Perſons of diſtinction; which, neyer- 
* theleſs, may be very proper, and have no 
{mall Influence upon the People for their 
good. Such, in particular, is the Lord 


- 6 Mayor's Shew, in the City: Such are the 


© ſolemn Proceſſions of Corporations; or of 
any Trading Companies, or Artificers, on 
* ſtared Days. Theſe Pageantries ſerve to 
© inſpire the Youth with a Love for their Pri- 
© vileges, and their ſeveral Vocations ; to 
s quicken their Induſtry ; and to make them 
© ambitious of arriving at the Honours and 
© Dignities, which fall within their reſpective 
Scenes of Life. | 
Ir likewiſe becomes the Prudence of a 
* Magiſtrate, to inſtitute publick Spectacles, 
"I 4 + of 
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© of an inferior kind, to be exhibited (at 

* proper times) to the Populace ; Amuſe- 

ments ſuitable to their Capacity. The Arr, 

© in this Point, is to divert them with ſuch 

* Shews, as may let in, at their Eyes, ſome 

very popular and material Inſtruction; and 
© diſpoſe them ro become true Poteſtants. 

* and good Subjects, while they rejoice. Of 
this kind, is the antient and laudable Cu- 
* ſtom of burning the Pope, on the 5th of 
© November, and in Commemoration of 
Queen Eligabeth. I am ſorry to lee this 
* Ceremony is not performed, of late years, 
with the uſual Pomp and Triumph; ſince, 

* under proper Regulations, it always has 
* been, and always will prove, a ſtronger 
Antidote againſt Popery, to the Multitude, 
* than all the Writings of our Reformers. 

A Narive of J[reland, who loves his 
Country, and its Liberties, cannot help 
joining in this Gentleman's Complaint, when 
he obſerves, that the Fourth of November, 
which uſed to be celebrated with ſo much 
Joy by the Proteſtants of this Kingdom, in 
memory of our glorious Deliverer King 
WILLIAAA, has not lately been ho- 
noured with the ſame Solemnity and Accla- 
mations as formerly. It is true, we are not 
yet fo ungrateful as altogether to neglect 
it; but yet the diſcontinuance of the Honou- 
rable Society at the Tholſell, as it has the ap- 
pearance of our growing wearied with it, 
may in time produce an abſolute indifference [ 

| an 
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and wear away, by degrees, the Memory 
of a Hero, and an Event, which ought to 
be ſacred to lateſt Poſterity. Had he done 
the ſame thing for ſuch remote Nations as 
China, or Indoſtan, which he did for the 
Britiſh Iſles, his godlike Virtues would have 
entitled him to our Eſteem and Admiration : 
much more then ſhould they do fo, when we 
ourſelves enjoy the Benefits of them; and 
when the Fact is yet ſo recent, that many 


among us can look back on the day of our 


Diſtreſs, as well as of our Deliverance. 

Tu happy Influence this Society had on 
the publick Affairs, in a late time of danger, 
is an invincible Argument for the Revival and 
Continuance of it. The Spirit of Liberty 
never breathed more nobly in any Nation, 
than it did at that time in ours. Like In- 
ſpiration, it proved catching ; and diffuſing 
itſelf from the City to the Country, from 
_ thence was returned with new Warmth in the 
Repreſentative Body of the Nation, where 
it broke out into Reſolutions, that would 
have become a Senate of antient Greeks or 
Romans, accompanied with all thoſe Circum- 
ſtances which render the Actions of ſuch 
Great Aſſemblies illuſtrious and awful. If 
then, a Ceremony of this fort can be ſo uſe- 
ful in difficult and critical Conjunctures, 
there can be no reaſon for laying it aſide 
before we are intirely rid of all Apprehen- 
ſions from the ſame quarter, Which, I am 
afraid, is not yet our Cale. The Enemies 
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of our Conſtitution have neither quitted their 
Antipathy, nor their Attempts againſt it. 
We lee daily cndeayours uſed to poiſon the 
Principles of the People, both as to Reli- 
ion and Government. Parker's Hiſtory of 
fis Times, and Fiddess Life of Cardinal 
Vol ſey, are Inſtances of this; which ſeem 
calculated with no other deſign, than to 
raiſe Prejudices againſt the Principles of 
Liberty, and the Reformation, under the 
notion of ſacrilegious Encroachments on the 
Rights of the Crown, and the Church; 
which, according to them, ought to divide 


the Spoils, and diſpoſe of the Eſtates and 


Conſciences of Mankind at their pleaſure. 
It is therefore the duty of thoſe who are 
Friends to their Country, and the Laws of 
it, to uſe all innocent and legal Methods to 
animate the Zeal of the common People 
againſt all Maxims which tend to Slavery 
and Superſtition, to diſſeminate which a- 


mongſt them we ſee ſo great Induſtry and 


Affectation. For which good Purpoſe I 
know no Courſe leſs exceptionable than the 


annual Commemoration of our former De- 


liverances, nor which gives ſo great proba- 
bility of Succeſs. 

IAM ſenſible, that what I have ſaid on 
this Occaſion will give a handle for taxing 
me with breaking a Rule I have laid down 
for my Conduct in theſe Papers, not to 
meddle with Party- Matters. To which I 
ſhall give a very ſhort Anſwer ; That I 

| | cannot 
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cannot underſtand how expreſſing an honeſt 
and ſincere Attachment to the Laws of my 
Country can be called ſiding with a Party. 
A Reflection of this ſort, to ſay the beſt of 
it we can, is very indecent. My Friend, 
Mr. Alogiſt. and I, have undergone a good 
deal of Cenſure already on this ſcore ; as if '4 
we had deſerted our firſt Deſign, and re- | I 
ſolved to turn Political Lecturers. I am 
confident, neither of us ever had this in our 
thoughts, Bur at the ſame time, I believe, , 
it is his Opinion, as well as mine, that ex- 1 
preſſing our Zeal for the GOOD OLD 
CAUSE of Liberty, and the Br:#i/h Con- 
ſtitution, can be no ways inconſiſtent with 
an honeſt Intention of making our Labours 
chiefly ſubſervient to the Intereſts of Reaſon 
and Virtue; which is all I ſhall ſay in vin- 
dication either of him, or my ſelf. 


8 


1 am, SIR, yours, &c. 
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No 88. Saturday, December * 1726. 


To HIBERNICAus. 
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SEND you the two following 
s Tranſlations from Horace, with- 
3 onr any farther Preface or Apo- 
logy. chan pleading the Liberty 
"= "you have fo often already given 
me of the ſame kind. 


- K NC ONSET IIS 


J am your very humble Servant, 


MusoPHRilus. 


4 


HORACE, Book I. Ode iv. 


HE Snows are fled ; along the Plain 
The Graſs its flow'ry Mantle ſpreads ; 


| The Trees a comely Load ſuſtain, 


And wave in Air their flowing Heads. 


The Earth its gayeſi Robes puts on; 
- The muddy Rivulets refine : 
And ſilver d with th incumbent Sun, 
The limpid Currents gayly ſhine. 1 
e 
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The Graces feel th' indulgent Change, 
And dance before the tuneful Swain ; 

Along the Valleys naked range, | 
And beautify the painted Plain. 


My Lord, the ſwift revolving Tear, 
The fleeting Seaſons let us know, 
There is no true Perfection here, 


No laſting Happineſs below. 


The Winter Storms, when Spring returns, 
To Lephyr's ſofter Whiſpers yield; 

Spring's gaudy Dreſs the Summer burns, 
And loads with ripening Corn the Field. 


With Apples crown'd, and yellow Sheaves, 
Fair Ceres then begins her Reign : 

But ſoon the Earth all naked leaves, 
And doleful Winter comes again. 


Zet Time thoſe daily Waſtes repairs; 
The Stars again reſtore the Spring, 

Produce new Seaſons, and new Tears, 
And move in an eternal Ring. 


But more unhappy we become 
Mere Shadows, and to Atoms fly, 
Wheneer the Fates pronounce our Doom, 
And cruel Pluto bids ns die. 


Who knows if Heav'n another Day 
Will add to thoſe already paſt, 
Or ſnatch us imſtantly away, 


And make the preſent Gaſp our laſt ? 
The 
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The Goods of Life then freely uſe, 
And gratify a liberal Mind ; 

Thy greedy Heir ſhall uc er abuſe 
7” Wealth you cannot leave behind. 


Once you have left your native Earth 
To wander ou the Stygian Shore ; 
The Honours of a noble Birth 
Will plead in thy behalf no more. 


No more thy awful Doom once read, 
Will then thy Eloquence prevail; 

Nor Paety itſelf evade | N 
A Sentence nothing can repeal. 

Her chaſteſt Votary to ſave, 


The chaſteſt Goddeſs ſtrives in vain, 
Hid in the Dungeon of the Grave, 
And bound with an eternal Cham. 
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Nor leſs in vain the gloomy Shades 
Did Theſeus greatly bold, explore, 
And ſupplicate the fatal Maids, 
His dear Pirithous fo reſtore. 


EPOD II. 


LE ST is the Man, who free from worldly Cares, 
And Caſh at Uſe, no change of Fortune fears; 
But, like the antient uncorrupted Race, 

Content with rural Joys, and home-felt Peace, 
Some fruitful patrimonial Acres ploughs, 

Which largely bleſs his Labours and his Vows. 
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No Trumpet's uarlibe Din diſturbs his ſleep, 

Nor — Storms, when harrowing up the Deep. 
He goes not into Courts ; or if he goes, 

He fees no Lawyer, for he has no Fei; 

And free from all Dependence on the Great, 
Diſaains to cringe, or hang about their Gate. 

Sweet are his Labours : he or prunes his Vines, 
And round tall Elms their tender Branches twines ; 
Or hps the fruitleſs vagrant Boughs away, 
Engrafting new Ones, as the old decay ; 


Or from the Hills his "leating Flocks ſurveys, 


As ſauntring thro” ſequeſter” 415 Vales they graxe. 
Ambroſial Sweets he plunders from the Bees, 


And from the fickly Lambs the wealthy Fleece. 
Then when rich Autumn rears above the Ground 
His comely Head with golden Apples crown'd, 

How joyſul ſhakes he down the mellow Pears, 

The ſweet Reward and Product of his Cares; 
And roſy Gra apes, whoſe living Colours vie 

With Cæſar's Mantle, and the Tyrian Dye! 
Nor want their lib ral Of rings 9 each Tree 
For thee, Priapus, and Sylvanus, thee. 
Wearied, be ſhelters in the lem Shade, 

Which antient Oaks have venerable made ; 

Or on the matted Grafs Oh, gently tread! 
Earth's flow'ry Lap, he lies ſupinely Soon 
There whilſt ſome ling rim Stream rolls flow along, 
Aud Linnets chime their ſoft complaining - i 
And beating Time, the bubbling Fountain 


| His Soul diſſolves, and finks in in fo ft Repoſe. 


NOR are his Pleaſures baniſh'd, when the ear 
Retreating, bids the Winter Storms appear ; 
When cot d in white the haggard Hills are ſeen, 
Naked the Trees, and deſolate the Green. 
For then attended with a hollowing Train 
Of well-breath'd Hounds, he ſcowers the frozen Plain, 


Drives 
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Drives mighty Boars into the fatal Suare, 

And makes a Captive of the winding Hare ; 

Lays fraudful Baits the greedy Thruſh to gain, 

And boaſts among his Spoils the ſtalking Crane. 

Bleſt with ſuch Pleaſures, who would ſtoop to wear 
The Chains of Love, or languiſb for the Fair ! 

But if he have a loving faithful Spouſe, 

To ſhare the Toil of Children and the Houſe, 

Great are his Joys, his Happineſs compleat, 

If Happineſs for Mortals be in Fate. 

Such was the Sabine, ſuch the Apulian Dame, 

Of Fun- burnt Beauty, but untarniſh'd Fame : | 
Nor yet unlovely in thoſe Charms that prov'd 

How much they Virtue, and their Husbands low'd. 
She, whea fatigu'd her Goodman home retires, 
Meets him with wholeſom Fare, and roufing Fires ; 
Shuts up the well-fed Cattle in their Stall, 

And brimming fetches in the Milking Pail ; 

Brings ſparkling Claret in an ample Cup, 

And ſo a home-ſpun Supper dreſſes up. 


Let the Luxurious, lolling at their Eaſe, 


Call Plaiſe and Turbit from the diſtant Seas, 
And ſlobber Oyſters in ſalacious Brine ; 

Theſe ſimple Cates, and only theſe, be mine. 
Nor Partridge, nor the coſtly Bird that flies, 
Mark'd for Deſtruftion, in Numidian Skies, 
In my Account ſo ſweet a Banquet yield 

As the mean Products of a Sabine Held; 
Olives, and Sorrel, cheap, but wholeſom Food 
And Sage, that gently purifies the Blood ; 

A Fatling kill'd upon a Feſtal Day, 

Or Kid juſt reſcu'd from the Breaſts of Prey. 
Amidſt theſe Feaſts how pleas'd ſhould I behold 
My wanton Flocks come leaping to their Fold: 
My weary'd Oxen marching from the Plough, 
And breathing as beneath the Toke they bow ! 
How pleas'd at Night obſerve the ruſtick Crew 
Around my Hearth their clumſy Mirth purſue ! 


here 
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Mere all Things then to give me Joy conſpire; 
Loud laugh the Clowns, and gayly burns the Fire. 


THUS Alpheus ſaid, and ſeix d with ſome ſtrange 
Calls in his Caſh, and thinks to buy a Farm. (Charm, 
But ere the fleeting Moon was in her Wane, 

The Wietch had put it out to Uſe again. 
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No 89. Saturday. December 10, 1726. 


To the Aur ho of the Dublin Journal. 


Hiedlere fi nequeo ſuperos, Acheronta movebo. VIX. 
SIX, 


very often gets the better of our Judgment, 
and by familiarizing us to Objects. impoſes on 
us a great many Uſages as highly rational, and 
even neceſſary, which in fact are far otherwiſe; 
and on the contrary, prejudices us againſt un- 
common Appearances as abſurd and unnatu- 
ral, however decent and comely they may 
be found upon a fair Examination. 


A 
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A FREUEN T Repetition of the ſame 
Practice gives us a great facility in the pur- 
ſuit of it, and renders every contrary Action 
not only abhorrent, but ſometimes impoſſible 
in the Performance. Hence proceeds that al- 
moſt inviolable Attachment we may obſerve 
in the People of every Nation to their own 
peculiar Manners and Cuſtoms, and their 
Antipathy and Contempt for thoſe of their 
Neighbours. From their early Infancy they 
have been enured to the former ; they have 
aſſociated to them Ideas of Dignity, Beau- 
ty, and Convenience, and ſometimes of Sanc- 
tity and Religion. But perceiving no ſuch 
Reſemblances in the latter, and conſidering 
them only in their difference from what is 
practiſed among themſelves, they ſtartle at 
the firſt view, and can hardly conceive a 
thought about them, which is not full of the 
28 the Monſtrous, and the Unna- 
tural. 
SoMETIuESs this Diſpoſition, Humour, 
or whatever we pleaſe to call it, exerts itſelf 
in a laudable manner, and helps to confirm 
Men in the purſuits of Honour and Virtue; 
to inſpire them with the Love of Liberty; 
and to make them Admirers of Legal Inſtitu- 
tions and Adminiſtrations, in oppoſition to 
unlimited Power, and fluctuating Will and 
Pleaſure. At other times it appears very dif- 
ferently, and is no ſmall ſupport to the Cauſe 
of Barbarity and Slavery. It can reconcile 
Men to Vice and to Miſery; make them 

| | imagine 
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imagine a Happineſs in Want and Wooden 
Shoes; and give them an Averſion to every 
thing manly, generous, and liberal. 

In things indifferent, which have no influ- 
ence either on the Good or Hurt of Society, it 
is certainly Mens Wiſdom, and may be ſome- 
times their Virtue, to comply with it; to 

revent the Odium of Singularity on the one 
band, and the Confuſions which may be oc- 
caſioned by an endeavour to aboliſh antient 
Uſages on the other. And the Uſe which 
wile Men ought to make of vulgar Prejudices 
of this ſort, is to make them ſubſervient to 
uſeful and valuable Purpoſes. This is what, I 
believe, may be done by a Ne many things 
which will not bear the Teſt of (trict Reaſon 
and good Senſe, Nature has in many cafes 
given us no fixed Standard, whereby to ad- 
juſt our external Demeanour, but left us to 
be guided in thoſe things according to the 
Genius and Circumſtances of the reſpective 
Communities into which Men happen to be 
incorporated. 

Bur with reſpect to ſuch Cuſtoms as either 
may, or actually have an ill tendency, by 
debauching Mens Minds, confounding the 
Underſtanding, or corrupting the Aﬀections ; 
it is the duty of every one, as far as his In- 
flaence extends, to ſtem the Torrent, and 
oppole the prevailing Humour by all fair and 
juſtifiable Methods. And in this caſe, it may 
be both reaſonable and uſeful, to attack the 
Power of Cuſtom itſelf, and ſhew the abſur- 
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dity of giving into any Uſages on that ſcore 
alone, by inſtancing, in other Nations, how 
it has given a Sanction to things which we 
look upon with Horror and Indignation. 
Wren Men are got this length, to com- 
pare the Manners and Cuſtoms of other Peo- 
ple with their own, there will ariſe this Ad- 
vantage from it, that they will be leſs pre- 
poſſels'd in favour of themſelves than for- 


merly, and abate of that Haughtineſs, and 

inhoſpitable Contempt of Strangers for which 

ſome Nations are fo remarkable. They will 
learn to have a Reverence for Mankind ; to \ 
forbear making their own favourite Notions MW 1 
and Opinions a ſtandard for all others ; and ˖ 
to lay down ſuch Maxims and Rules for i1 
| their own Conduct, as may prevent the juſt n 
1 Cenſure, or Ridicule of any part of the Hu- tl 
man Species, from turning on themſelves. G 
Tux Inhabitants of Europe, who boaſt a1 
themſelves the politeſt and moſt civilized part al 
of Mankind, are, upon all occaſions, ex- en 
ceedingly facetious on the Manners and ſo 
Cuſtoms of the poor Barbarians, who pol- w 
ſeſs the other three great Continents. Yet ne 
theſe latter ſeem, for the moſt part, to follow g 
Nature much more cloſely than we do. The ty 
many Volumes of Voyages and Adventures, of uſ 
Itineraries and Pilgrimage, which have been eit 
publiſhed among us, to diſplay their Rude- ſpi 
neſs and Barbarity, give us indeed a fair Oc- is 
caſion to pity them for their want of many rat 


Advantages which we enjoy, by the means 
| of 
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of Letters and Commerce; but afford us 
very little ground of triumphing over them, 
either as to the natural Superiority of our 
Underſtanding, or the Purity of our Virtue. 
Their Piety, however miſtaken they are, 
as to the Object or Expreſſion of it, is gene- 
rally fervent and unaffected; and their Com- 
merce with Mankind fair and honeſt, with- 
out any Art or Diſguiſe, except what they 
have acquired from ſome Refinements the po- 
lite Europeans have imparted to them. 

As for other Matters, I do not find that 
we greatly excel them, unleſs in this one 


tions for ſupplying Wants of our own mak- 
ing, concerning which theſe Savages have 
not the leaſt notion. Their Habits indeed, 
ir Forms of Salutation, their Methods of 
Gallantry and Courtſhip, and their Paſtimes 
and Recreations, appear extremely uncouth 
and ridiculous to us. But they are more than 
even with us; for ours appear much more 
ſo to them. The Queſtion then is, Whether 
we or they have reaſon to laugh? Indeed 
neither. For while ſuch Cuſtoms are ſo re- 
culated, as to do no body hurt, and to an- 
iwer the ſeveral innocent Ends of thoſe who 
uſe them, there is nothing in any of them 
either unreaſonable or ridiculous; and to de- 
ſpiſe and contemn Men on account of them, 


is the effect only of Prejudice and Iguo- 
rance. | 
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Tux Cale alters much, where any Cuſtom 
either anſwers no End at all in Life, or an ill 
one. There the Ridicule is both juſt and uſe · 
ful. But then it ought not to be confined to 
one Side only. If we laugh at our Neigh- 
bours, we muſt allow them to laugh ar us ; 
and examine whether they may not have as 
much Reaſon on their fide, as we on ours. 
The Sentiments .of other Nations concerning 


us may be ſerviceable, in ſetting us on com- 


paring our Manners with Nature and Reaſon, 
and diſcovering our own Errors and Blindſides. 
Our Partiality to ourſelves will nor ſometimes 
ſuffer us to ſearch into this Matter, till others 
have given us the hint, by making the Ob- 
ſervation before us. Moſt Men are flow at 
finding out their own Faults, which they 
would keep concealed, if poſſible, even from 
themſelves. Ir gives us pain to behold our 
own Deformities ; and the fear leſt we ſhould 
find any ſuch in our Portraiture, in ſpite of 
our Vanity, often damps the Deſire of hav- 
ing it drawn. It were therefore to be wiſhed, 
that as our Language abounds with a multi- 
tude of Books containing Accounts of the 
Manners and Cuſtoms of moſt Countries in 
the World, beſides ſeveral others which are 
not to be found in it; ſo thoſe foreign Na- 
tions to whom we have done this Honour, 
would return us the Compliment, and after 
having ſojourned among us, afford us an Op- 
portunity of knowing their Opinion of ſome 


of our favourite Cuſtoms and Amuſements, 
| which 


c 
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which are eſteemed of the moſt polite and l 
agrecable kind; that by comparing them 0 N 
with the natural Notions of People of leſs | 
Knowledge and Experience, we might form a 
Judgment of the Reaſonable, or the Ridicu- 

lous, in the ſeveral parts of our Conduct. 
So ME European Authors have done the 
Britiſh Iſlands this Honour already. But the 
Genius of moſt of the neighbouring Nations 
is ſo near akin to our own, and our Cuſtoms 
R ſo nearly reſemble each other, that we can J 
| receive little Inſtruction from them, except in YH 
: matters of leſſer conſequence. I ſhould be 1 
= . morecurious to read the Remarks made up- | 
on us by ſome of thoſe People whom we | 
term barbarous. A Friend of mine informs = 
me, he has ſome Memoirs of this fort, writ- 
ten by a Siameſe, who reſided ſome time in 

England. If I could prevail on him to pub- | 

liſh the whole, I am perſuaded, it would be | 
a uſeful and entertaining Preſent to the World. } 
In the mean time, he has given me leave to 
communicate the following Paſſage to the 
Publick, which ſeems to have a very fatirical 
meaning in it, tho ſuch as I leave the Reader 
himſelf to unriddle. 15 
Tux Inhabitants of theſe. two little 
Iſlands (meaning Great Britain and Tre- 
* land) pretend to adore only one ſupreme 
God, and to be intirely freed from all 
* kinds of Superſtition, But I cannot be- 
« lieve the Profeſſions of theſe Infidels. For 
« beſides the living Deities, to whom they 
daily offer their Vows, they have a multi- 
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* tude of others, whom they are every mo- 
ment invoking; Demons with ſtrange abo- 
© minable Names, that were never heard of 

* on this {ide the Great Water. 
[ Tux are ever and anon addreſſing 
'2 5 * themſelves to one or other of theſe Gods, 
* and upon the very ſinalleſt Occaſions; which 
3 is a Proof of their Superſtition. There are 
o ſo many of them, that it is almoſt impoſſi- 
* ble to reckon them up. However, there 
F * ſeem to be ſeveral 3 2 of them. Some 
* of the lower Ranks of them, ſuch as Lard, 
* Egad, Ifaclius, and Odsbodihkins, are cal- 
4 , 2 upon very familiarly, and without much 
23 * Ceremony, or any extraordinary appearance 
| | * of Devotion, Theſe ſeem to be looked up- 
1 5 © on as a good - natured kind of Beings, in regard 
q * the Women of the Country, and other ef- 
* feminate Perſons, very like Women, are 
i © their moſt frequent Worſhippers. Their Chil- 
4 © dren are very early taught to adore them; 
[ and you will hear them ſtammering their 


 — — —— c eo 


| Prayers to them, as ſoon as they are able 
| © to Ipeak. | 
; Bor there are other Beings, whom they 
= regard more awfully, and pay Homage to 


* with much greater Solemnity. Of this 
number is Dammee, a powerful Demon, 
© had in great veneration by all who go to 
* the Wars; as is allo Blood and Wounds, 
* who is yet reckoned more powerful, and 
* addreſſed to with the moſt profound Adora- 


tion. [I haye been often at a loſs to under- 


© ſtand 
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© ſtand what is their Opinion concerning this 
Divinity, in regard I have frequently | Jar 
them ſplit his Name in their Service, and 
© call him ſometimes only Blood, and ſome- , 
times Wounds ; ſo that I have often imagin- | ly 
* ed they worſhipped ſometiines the one half 'YF 
of him, and ſometimes the other, to ex- 
* prels the greater Devotion. But at laſt I 
concluded that theſe were two diſtinct Divi- 
* nities, a Male and a Female, who being 
married together, they ſometimes invoke 
* them ſeparately, and ſometimes in conjunc- 
© tion. 

I] have ſeen a Mandarin chaſtiſing his S/ave 
© almoſt to Death, and craving aſſiſtance all 
the while from Blood and Wounds, with 

© much fervency and trepidation, The Dri- 
vers of certain Leathern Machines, wherein 
© the Rich and Lazy are drawn by Horſes, 
are likewiſe moſt religious Adorers of this 
Divinity. I alſo obſerved, that the Com- 
mander of the Veſſel. in which I was tranſpor- 
ted over the great Water, never applied him- 
ſelf to any other Power ; but was very con- | 
* ſtant in his Invocations to this, eſpecially L 
during the Seaſon of high Winds. | 

*BESIDES theſe inviſible Deities, there 
are ſeveral inanimate Idols, to which they 
o ſacrifice; as I have lately had occaſion | 
© to obſerye in one of their religious Aſſem- 1 
blies, at which I was preſent out of cu- * 
f rjolity, 
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*THERE was in the Place a large round 
© Altar, covered with Green, and adorned 
with many lighted Tapers ; around which a 
great Number were ſeated in the ſame man- 
* ner as we are at our domeſtick Sacrifices. 

J usr as I cnrtered, one of theſe, who in 
all appearance was the Prieſt, threw upon 
* the Altar the looſe Leaves of a {mall Book, 
which he held in his hand. Upon theſe 
© Leaves were repreſented ſeveral Figures very 
ill painted; but which were probably the 
Images of the Deities they were at that time 
worſhipping: For in the order as they were 
diſtributed, every one of the Aſſembly laid 
down before his Image an Oblation, ac- 
cording to the Greatneſs of his Devotion: 
And. which I particularly remarked, theſe 
Offerings were conſiderably greater than 
* thoſe they uſually make in their publick 
r 

* This Solemnity over, the Prieſt laid his 
* Hand trembling on the Remainder of the 
* Book, and ſeemed for ſome time immova- 
© ble, being wrapt up in the Contemplation 
of his God. The reſt, likewiſe in ſuſpenſe, 
* waited attentively on his Motion. At laſt, 
* upon every Leaf he turned, the different 
Worſhippers appeared differently agitated by 
the reſpective Demons by whom they were 
* poſſeſſed. One ſeems to lift up his Hands to 
Heaven with Praiſe and Thankfulneſs. Ano- 
* ther looks at his Image, and after gnaſhing 
his Teeth, curſes it. A third bites his 

© Fingers, 
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Fingers, ſtamps, and writhing his Face 
and Body a thouſand different ways, caſts 
« every thing human out of his Countenance, 
© and ſeems no longer a Man. At length 
© the Prieſt himſelf, upon turning a Leaf, is 
« ſeized with Fury, and full of the Demon, 
© tears the Book, and ſcatters it ; overturns 
© the Altar, and blaſphemes at the Sacrifice, 
Nothing is heard but Groans and Complaints, 
© Cries and Exclamations, intermixed with 
* broken Sighs, and half. formed muttering 
© Requeſts made to their Gods Dammee, and 
* Blood and Wounds. 

Ar ſight of theſe things, my Heart failed 
within me; and I could not but conclude 
© the Supreme GOD, whom they pretend 
© to adore, to be a jealous Being, who to pu- 
© niſh them for ſacrificing to others, ſends 
among them theſe ev Spirits, to vex and 
torment them, in this terrible manner. 


J am, SIR, Yours, &c. 


| SY 


Ne. go. 
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NY go. Saturday, December 17, 1726. 


To the AuTnor of the Dublin Journal. 


Nec meus hic ſermo eft, — Ho R. 


SIX, 


e - | 1 
Gee AVING ſhewn in my laſt how 


Ar ulctul it may be to any People to 
NH know the Sentiments of their 
DET Neighbours concerning their Man- 
ners and Cuſtoms ; I ſhall not need 
ro apologize for making up this — #- En- 
tertainment with the following Reflections 
of an ingenious Foreigner on the Temper and 
Character of the People of England. I will 
not take upon me to juſtify al his Reflec- 


tions, or anſwer for the truth of every Ob- 


ſervation. Yet I am convinced, that what 
he ſays highly deſerves our Conſideration, 
on a much better account than barely to 
gratify our Curiofity, in knowing what other 
People think or ſay concerning us. 


© It ſeems to me the general Character of 
the Enugliſb, that they have either great 
© Virtues, or great Vices, and very often a 
mixture of both. For notwithſtanding they 


have abundance of good Senſe, there is ſome- 


thing 
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© thing of Caprice that always goes along 
with it. They have generally great Souls; 
and their Inequalities ſet them as often above 


other Nations, as they make them fall ſnort 


« of them. The moſt part of them have I- 
« magination ; but the Fire of it reſembles 
« that of their Coals, in having greater Warmth 
than Brightneſs. They ſpeak but little, and 
« almoſt every thing they ſay is Sentiment. 
They make Reflections upon things, and 
« underſtand the real Worth of them the bet- 
« ter, that they conſider them with their own 
Eyes, and have the Courage to judge for 


e themſelves. Content with their Condition, 


« if it be but tolerable, they ſeldom make any 
great ſtruggles to render it better. Very 
few Engliſhmen go abroad to ſeek their 
Fortunes; but for the Honour of thoſe few 
who do ſo, we may ſay, that there is hard- 
© ly one of them who does not ſucceed. 
They enjoy what they have, and live a- 
© orecable to their Inclinations, in which there 
is nothing blameable, but that thoſe Incli- 
© nations are ſometimes not over elegant. In 
other things they are reaſonable enough in 


their Expence, endeavouring leſs to appear 


happy, than to be ſo in reality. And by 
this means, in moſt things we may obſerve, 
that they make their Happineſs depend on 
© themſelves. They give themſelves very 
little trouble for what others think concern- 
ing them; and take as little notice of what 
they do. They act boldly againſt any 

| « Cuſtoms, 
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© Cuſtoms, however well eſtabliſhed, when- 
ever they happen to diſagree either with 
their Opinions or Inclinations. They ge- 
© nerally regard Addreſs and Behaviour very 
little; but they cultivate their Reaſon, and 
dare to make ule of it in the Buſineſs of Life, 
6 as well as in other things. It is not unuſual 
© among them to retire from Employments, 
© and prefer a private obſcure Life to Honour 
© and Grandeur. As they enjoy Life better 
© than is done elſewhere, ſo we may ſay, that 
© they are more eaſily ſatisfied with it, and 
6 quit it with leſs reluctance. This is the true 
picture of an Engliſhman, an Engliſhman 
© of Merit, and not engaged in any violent 
© Purſuits ; a Character made up of a happy 
© Compoſition of ndo/ence and good Senſe. 
*THERE are however certain Occaſions 
© wherein it appears that Indolence is his go- 
« yerning Paſſion. He hates Difficulties and 
Trouble, and is unhappy when he finds 
© himſelf engaged in them. Long Purſuits 
* diſhearten him, and he is preſently put up- 
© on cutting any thing which he finds difficult 
© ro untie. In whatever does not belong to 
© him he is credulous ; and rather than be at 
the trouble of inquiring into the truth, gives 
* ealy credit to whatever is told him. And 
© hence it is, I apprehend, that there are ſo 
many Stories told in this Country of Spirits 
and Apparitions, I ſhall perhaps hereafter 
have occaſion to give you ſeveral other 


- © Proofs of their [ndolence, as well as of their 


« good 
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good Senſe. Whenever they forſake this 
Alt they forſake it altogether, and become 
© the moſt unreaſonable of Men; violent in 
© their Deſires, impatient under Misfortunes, 
© incapable of remedy ing them, and ſo tran- 
« ſported in their Anger, as to ſtrike them- 
: Lives in the Face with their Fiſts, which 
© they alſo frequently do upon very {mall oc- 
© caſions of Grief : for upon the greater ones 
© they come ſometimes to more violent Re- 
© ſolutions. In one word, the Engliſh a 
* pear to me always in extremes, and run the 
© oreateſt lengths of Vice, or reach the higheſt 
© pitch of Virtue. 

© As to Religion, one may venture to ſay, 
that every Engliſhman is reſolved to have 
© one without Faults, at leaſt what he ima- 
© vines to be ſo, or to have none at all; and 
© that this Country, contrary to all others, is 


* without Hypocrites. But however that be, 
© the number of determin'd Libertines is much 


© greater here than elſewhere ; which however 
© ought not to reflect any diſhonour on the 
Nation, fince thoſe only are L:bertanes here 
© who would be Hypocrites elſewhere: and it 
© is caly to determine, which of thoſe ſorts of 
© People are the worſt. There are alſo in this 
Country abundance of Fanazicks, or People 
© ſo called; which is another ſtrong Proof, 
© that the Eugliſh are very ready to fall into 
parties, and are zealous in their attachment 
© to them. Among theſe there are ſeveral, 
who have formed the moſt extravagant 

schemes 
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schemes of Religion. On the other hand, 
© I believe, there are in England abundance 
© of People of ſolid and rational Piety ; as 


| © appears by the number of good Books of 


© Devotion among them, which are without 
doubt the Productions of religious and vir- 
©tuous Men. The ſimple and wholeſom 
© Morality they contain, ſhews them to have 
been written by Men of Learning; beſides 
© that there are ſome of theſe Books which 
© are univerſally applauded, whoſe Author 
has nevertheleſs thought fit to keep himſelf 
unknown; a Proof of his being raiſed far 
© above thoſe Views which the Learned pro- 
« poſe to themſelves by their Works. 

THE Enugliſb bear Greatneſs tolerably 
© well, and appear very little puff d up with 
it. I believe you will ſcarce ever hear it 
© faid among them, 4 Man of my Quality, 


© A Perſon of my Rank. They alſo carry 


© themſelves very modeſtly in their Proſpe- 
© rity, which they make little oſtentation of 
in their Expences. No Engli/hman ever 
tired me with ſpeaking about his Coach or 
his Equipage. They keep indeed always a 
good Table; and that is one of the firſt 
© things they eſtabliſh. After the Table comes 
the M/ireſs, whom they entertain at an 
extraordinary Expence. And tho all this 
© were not a ſufficient Argument, that Ava- 


ice is not the Vice of the Engliſh, but that 


© they go more readily into the other Ex- 


' ©treme, yet we may ſee it very evidently 


in 
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© in the prodigious Number of Phyſicians, 


© Lawyers, and Aſtrologers, who are in great 


© Reputation among them, and turn their 
Affairs to very good account. Add to this 
© the Folly of their Faſhions, and the Sump- 
tuouſneſs of their Monuments, and Funeral 
© Solemnities, by which means great Sums of 
Money are conſumed. Among other things, 
] have obſerved at their Funerals, a Set of 
© Mourners, or People called by that name, 
© who ſeem to fill their place much better than 
© thoſe whom the Antients employed for that 
© purpoſe. For as the Eng/ih have ſome- 
© times very little real Sorrow under their 
* Mourning, which yet the Ceremony de- 
* mands, it ſeems but reaſonable that they 
* ſhould be indulged a counterfeit Sorrow. I 
only mean, that they are a little inſenſible, 
* unleſs when tranſported by ſome extraordi- 
* nary Paſſion : in which — they are often 
found to run into the other Extreme. 

Ir is uſually ſaid to be a part of their 
© Character, that they are exceeding change- 


© able; and the Reaſon pretended for this is 


the Variableneſs of the Air and Climate in 
© which they live. For my part, I am per- 
* ſuaded, the only Reaſon why they appear 


more changeable than others, is becauſe 


© they will not bear the leaſt conſtraint, and 
© are always proud to ſeem what they really 
are; an Effect of their Indolence and Cou- 
© rage. As for what may be alledged with 
© reſpect to the changeableneſs of their _ 
"© du 
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duct towards their Princes, it may perhaps 
© be well enough accounted for by their ha- 
© ving had Princes, who not liking the Li- 
© mits ſet to their Power, endeavoured to 
© alter the Conſtitution, and fo obliged their 
6 Subjects to alter their Behaviour to them : 
* A Proceeding, which very often ought to 
© be aſcribed to their good Senſe. 
©THERE is one ſtrong proof, that the 
* Engliſh are not fo eaſily changed, as is com- 
© monly imagined ; which is, that Advice 
never has any influence upon them, after 
© they have once taken their Reſolution, which 
© they do very ſuddenly, and no leſs ſudden- 
ly put it in execution. This is evident in the 
© numbers of People who deſtroy themſelves, 
and the many unequal Marriages made a- 
© mong them. This briskneſs of Reſolution 
is ſo much the Character of this People, that 
6 it is no rare thing among them for young 
Women to make a Vow to marry the fir 
Man they meet with in the Streets, which 
they afterwards actually perform. In all 
© this however, there appears a mixture of 
that Fierceneſs, which is indeed at the 
bottom of their antient Character. For the 
© reſt, they ſeem to retain ſomething of eve- 
C ry one of the different Nations by whom 
© they have been conquered. They drink, 
© like the Saxons; they love Hunting, like 
* the Danes ; the Normans have left among 
© them their Chicanery and Knights of the 
© Poſt ; they derive from-the Romans their 
2 © Fondneſs 
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© Fondneſs for cruel Spectacles, and their Con- 
© tempt of Death; unleſs theſe two laſt are 
© rather to be aſcribed to their natural Temper. 
They abound allo in Characters which ſeem 
very inconſiſtent ; they are charitable, and 
© they are cruel ; tho they are lazy in their 
Actions. yet it is their uſual Cuſtom to walk 
© faſt : They are apt to deſpiſe Strangers too 
much, and yet as ready at other times 
* blindly to admire them. One would be 
© ready to imagine them all either Libertines, 
* or Devotees ; and yet they will fall toge. 
* ther by the ears, on account of the moſt 
© trifling Ceremony in Worſhip, ſuch as nei- 
© ther religious Men, nor Libertines, com- 
* monly think worthy their conſideration. 
© Beſides theſe, there are ſeveral other Con- 
* trarieties to be found among them, yet ſuch 
© as ought not to give us any manner of ſur. 
prize; in regard they are no more than 
© Infirmities frequently incident to Human 


Nature. | 
Ian, SIR, 
Tour very humble Servant, 


H1BERNICUS. 
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No g1. Saturday, December 24, 1726. 


g To the Au ru ox of the Dublin Journal. 


Animum excellentem, moderatum, omnia tanquam 
minora tranſeuntem, quidquid timemus optamuſque 


ridentem, celeſtis potentia agitat. Non poteſt res 
tanta ſine adminiculo numinis ſtare. SEN. 


INIT E Beings, be their Facul- 
ties ever ſo great, yet find this 
natural Imperfection in them, that 

they cannot exert them all at once, 

but muſt exerciſe them gradually, 
according as Objects preſent to them, which 
is always. in Train and Succeſſion. The In- 
tellectual Scene is perpetually ſhifting, in an 
endlels Variety of ſhort and fugitive Repre- 
ſentations. The Power of Thinking is not 
exerted in one continued Act, but requires 
the frequent Impulſe of Objects to keep it in 
exerciſe. Nor is this Exerciſe an intire uni- 
form thing, but a Series of very many, and 
very different Actions, in the courſe of which 
there is a conſtant Fluctuation from one 

Thought to another; by which means our 

Ideas are ſo confuſed and defective, that we 

are ohliged to have recourſe to A 

a an 
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and certain imaginary Spec ier, which exiſt. 
only in our Minds, to aſliſt us in all our Rea- 
ſonings and Inquiries, We find indeed, at 
preſent, a great convenience in theſe artificial | 
Forms of thinking; but that we ſtand in need 8 
of them at all, is a plain Argument of the | 
Imperfection of our Knowledge, and the 
Weakneſs of our Faculties. 

TTS Obſervation extends to every thing 
elſe in the human Mind, as well as the Un- 
derſtanding; and is indeed the natural Con- 
ſequence of the Imperfection to which that 
Faculty is ſubject. Our Happineſs is regula- 
ted by the ſame Laws; and all our Enjoy- 
ments come to us ſingle, and in ſucceſſion. 
It is equally impoſſible for us to feel a variety 
of Pleaſures at once, as it is for the Under- 
ſtanding to perceive a multitude of Objects 
at the ſame inſtant. Nay, in many caſes the 
Underſtanding ſeems to have the advantage 
of the Affections in this point; in regard the 
Objects of Joy, Love or Admiration, do not 
lie ſo thick together as thoſe of Knowledge 
and Reflection. The Objects of thinking riſe 
upon us every moment; but it is only at 
ſome times that we meet with Objects ca- 
pable of producing in us joyful, pleaſant, or 
delightful Senſations. | 

I x order therefore to remedy theſe Defects, 
our merciful Creator has endowed the Mind 
of Man with certain Powers, which can re- 
vive the Ideas of paſt Pleaſures, and give us 

a foretaſte of future Enjoyments; by which 

; L 2 means 
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means we are enabled to croud our Comforts 


together, and relieve ourſelves from the preſ- 
ſure of a great many Misfortunes, which 
might otherwiſe bear too heavy upon us. 
The Memory of paſt Enjoyments is often- 


times no ſmall relief to a melancholy Heart; 


and I believe, there are few who have not 
experienced that Zope is the moſt efficacious 
of all other Remedies againſt the Calamities 
and Diſtreſſes we meet with in Life. 

Our actual Enjoy ments are fo few and 
fleeting, that were we deprived of this Power 
of anticipating our Felicity, and poſſeſſing 
ourſelves of imaginary Goods, it is highly 
probable we ſhould find Life an inſupportable 
Burden ; ſince with all theſe Advantages, it 
is ſo already to multitudes of Men, who, in 
the eye of the World, appear poſſeſſed of 
every thing which can render it ealy and 
comfortable. 

FROM this Account of Human Nature, 
in its preſent Situation, we may obſerve, 


how neceſſary it is to our Happineſs, to look 


forward into Futurity, in order to make us 


ſatisfied for any length of Time. No one 


Enjoyment in Life, nor any ſingle Action, 
however great and virtuous, can yield a per- 
petual Entertainment to Minds, whoſe Satiſ- 
factions are all ſucceſſive, and conſequently 
intermitting. There muſt be a Continuation 
of the ſame Enjoy ments, and a Repetition 
of the ſame pleaſing Actions, to render our 
Felicity full and complete. And where theſe 
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are wanting, as they oſten are with moſt 
Men, and indeed with all Men one time or 
other, there is nothing which can make us 
eaſy, but the Hopes of repeating ſuch En- 


joyments, and engaging hereafter in the ſame 
Purſuits with ſucceſs. Our virtuous Inclina- 


tions, like all others with which we are en- 
dowed, are liable to Diſappointments, and 
conſequently alike capable of giving us Pain, 
upon our finding them defeated. 

Wuar is there then, that ſhall ſupport 
Men under the Calamities of Life, and make 
them perſiſt in a Courſe of neglected, or un- 
ſucceſsſul Virtue? No one virtuous Action, 
we ſee, is its own ſufficient Reward, becauſe 
our Minds require to have the Entertainment 
continually renewed. Many of our Virtues, 
notwithſtanding the pleaſure of Self-approba- 
tion which they afford us, yet frequently oc- 
caſion great pain and uneaſineſs. And as 
things commonly go in the World, we have 
but little rational expectation, that our future 
Enterprizes, let them be ever ſo good and 
virtuous, ſhall be always ſucceſsful. So that, 
in effect, tho Virtue be indeed the direct 
and natural Road to Happineſs, yet it fre- 
quently fails actually being ſo, and, for that 
reaſon, ſtands in need of ſome ſuperior Pow- 
er to aid and ſtrengthen us in the conſtant 
Practice of it. 

Many of the Heathen Philoſophers were 
ſo ſenſible of this, that they found themſelves 
obliged ro make their. virtuous Men have 
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recourſe to the Sapreme Being, for aſſiſtance 
in all Caſes of Difficulty or Misfortune. They 


. ſaw Virtue expoſed to ſo many Diſaſters and 


Calamities, that they judged nothing leſs than 
an Almighty Succour neceſſary for its relief. 
They knew well enough, that Virtue was in 
its own nature amiable, and adapted to pro- 
mote the Good of the Human Species ; or, 


in other words, that the Good of Mankind 


conſiſted in a Courſe of virtuous Action and 
Enjoyment : yet from a Conſideration of rhe 
numerous Accidents and Misfortunes to which 
good Men are liable in this Life, they found 
it neceſſary to re{etye our ultimate Felicity 
into a Dependence-upon GOD, who being 
the Author and Fountain of all Good, is alone 
capable of ſupporting us in every thing that 
is fo ; of feeding our Minds with folid and 
well-grounded Hopes; and of ſatisfy ing e- 
very Deſire which can poſſibly enter into 


the Heart of Man. 


Tuls was certainly a very noble and uſe- 


ful Principle, tending both to the Happineſs 


and the Perfection of Mankind. For ſure 
nothing can be more conducive to refine and 
exalt our Nature, than to fer always before 
us the moſt perfect Model of all Goodneſs 


and Beauty. One of the greateſt Men of 


Antiquity is ſaid to have regulated all his 
Actions on the ſuppoſition of having Cato 
always preſent with him, as a Spy, and a 
Monitor ; and boaſted, that by that means 
he had preſerved his Virtue againſt many 
| Tempta- 
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Temptations. How much more then muſt 
be be proof againſt any ill Suggeſtions, who 
lives in the conſcious Senſe of having him for 
an Inſpector of all his Thoughts and Actions, 
who is the Author of all the Wiſdom and 
Goodneſs in the Univerſe? And how nobly 
muſt that Mind be employed, which is fixed 
in the Contemplation of infinite Perfection, 


and endeayours to approve itſelf to its 
Creator ? 


THe admirable Author of the Theory of 


the Earth has a Reflection on this Subject, 
which it is almoſt impoſſible to read without 
1— For my part, ſays he, I cannot 

be perſuaded, that any Man of atheiſtical 
Inclinations can have a great and generous 
Soul. For there is nothing great in the 
« World, if you take God out of it. There- 


fore ſuch a Perſon can have no great 


© Thought, can have no great Aims, or Ex- 
pectations, or Deſigns : for all muſt lie 
within the compals of this Life, and of 
this dull Body. Neither can he have an 

© had, they would naturally excite in him 
greater Ideas, inſpire him with higher No- 
tions, and open the Scenes of the Intellec- 
* tual World. Laſtly, he cannot have any 
great Senſe of Order, Wiſdom, Goodnels, 
© Providence, or any of the Divine Perfec- 
tions. And thele are. the greateſt things 
that can enter into the Thoughts of Man, 
* and that do moſt enlarge and ennoble his 


„ Mind. 


6 7; Inſtincts or noble Paſſions : For if he 
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© Mind. And therefore I fay again, that he 
* who is naturally inclined to Atheiſin, being 
© alſo naturally deſtitute of all theſe, mult 
have a little and narrow Soul. 
"ACCORDING to this Account, it is eaſy 
to ſee, that the greateſt and beſt part of our 
Happineſs muſt be derived from the ſame 
Source; that bearing always a proportion to 
the Enlargement of our Minds. None can 
deny, but that Creatures directed by Reaſon, 
have more and greater Enjoy ments, than ſuch 
as are only guided by laſtin& ; and therefore 
whatever opens and enlarges the intellectual 
Scene, 1 certainly produce an Addition 
to our Happineſs. Nor will it, I imagine, 
be denied, that the Knowledge of the Author 
of Nature, which is only to be acquired by 
contemplating him, is ſuch an Opening and 
Enlargement of our Minds ; and conſequently 
that that Contemplation muſt not only be 
worthy and becoming in us, but be the plea- 
ſanteſt and moſt agreeable Method of em- 
ploying our Faculties. 

BeS1Des, ſince in a manner we live upon 
Hope; and ſince our moſt virtuous Diſpoſi- 
tions need that, Support and Nouriſhment ; 
where can we ſo reaſonably look for Happi- 
neſs, as from Him from whom we can hope 
for all Things ; becauſe he has all good things 
in his power, and has ſhewn, - thro” the whole 
Oeconomy of Nature, how ready and liberal 
he is ro diſtribure them? And as it is natu- 
ral for Men to imitate thoſe whom they go 
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and to love thoſe from whom they derive 
their Happineſs ; we may conclude, that we 
ſhall then be enabled to act in the nobleſt and 
moſt virtuous manner, when we are anima- 
red with the higheſt degree of the Love of 
GOD, and make it the principal Motive of 
our Actions. 

Thus far Men not only may, but actu- 
ally have diſcovered, by the mere Force of 
their natural Reaſon and Reflection. Bur 
GOD has been yet more bountiful ro us. 
He has given us a poſitive Revelation of his 
Will, and acquainted us, that he is both 


ſenſible of the Good we do, and takes delight 


in it, ſuch a Delight, that he intends to con- 
tinue their Exiſtence, and make them the 
Objects of his Favour to Eternity, who per- 
ſevere in the doing of it, A Declaration, 
that makes us happy both here and hereafter, 
and is the beſt and ſureſt Fortreſs to all human 
Virtue : becaule it enlarges the Circle both of 
our Actions and Enjoyments; ſets us above 
Misforrune ; gives us a juſt and rational Con- 
tempt of the World; and ſtrengthens us a- 
gainſt all thoſe Accidents in Life, which 
might poſſibly render the Paths of Goodneſs 
weariſom or painful. 

THESE Reflections are ſo ſuitable to the 
ſolemn Seaſon, upon which we are now en- 
tering, that it would be almoſt inexcuſable 
to make any Apology for them ; ſince, I am 
confident, there can be nothing more accepta- 
ble to my Readers, than any Attempt, how- 
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ever weakly executed, to ſtir up their Love 
and Gratitude to that Divine Perſon, who has 
made the Exerciſe of Goodneſs and Virtue 
their higheſt and trueſt Intereſt, by bringing 
Life and Immortality to Light. 


Ia SER, Nws, &c. 


Ne 92. Saturday. December 3 1. 1726. 


To HiBERNICUS. 


An tu exiſtimas reprehendendum, qui ſupervacua nſu 
fib: comparat, & pretioſarum rerum pompam in domo 
explicat Non putas e im, qui occupatus eſt in ſuper- 
vacua literarum ſupellectile? SENECA. 


ICESAVING already declared myſelf 
ſo much a Man of the World, and 
a lover of the Converſation of the 
Living rather than of the Dead, 

you will not be ſurprized, when I 

tell you that I am a great frequenter of Coffee- 
Honſes, and other Places of publick Reſort, 
where pleaſe myſelf with hearing the Occur- 
rences of the buſy World, and the different 
Opinions of all ſorts of People on whatever 
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lazy Dominions of Letters and Contempla- 
tion, By this means I have had 'many op- 
portunities of knowing the Sentiments of the 
Town on your Writings : and I can aſſure 
you, have been as often entertained with 
them, when torn to pieces by the Cr4ticks, 
as ever I was with reading them intire in the 
Journals. | 

Our of my tender regard to that natural 
Fondneſs, which, I know, all Parents have 
for their own Offspring, I ſhall decline the 
ungrateful Occupation of being your Intelli- 
gencer in this matter ; and the rather, becauſe 
I doubt not but there are abundance of People 


ready enough to take that Office on them- 


ſelves, and ſave me the labour. And tho I 
hope, you have, in a great meaſure, ſubdued 
that Senſibility in yourſelf, yet it becomes a 
200d-natured Man to be very cautious of any 
thing which tends to revive it, or rekindle 
thoſe Flames, whoſe Embers are not yer 
perhaps quite extinguiſhed : 


Suppoſitos cineri doleſs. 


THe Caſe however is different, when 
you are charged with being the Author of 
thoſe Letters I have written to you, and are 
cenſured on account of ſeyeral criminal things 
therein ſaid to be contained. Juſtice obliges 
me to clear you of ſuch an Imputation; and 
therefore I hope you will not take it amils, 
that, the more effectually to do fo, I ſtand up 
this 
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this 375 my own defence, willing to re- 


move from you, and take upon myſelf the 
ſhame of all the ill things you have been 


arraigned /of on my account, if in what I 


have written any thing can be found inconſi- 
ſtent with, or prejudicial to the Intereſt of 
this Church and Nation. 

NUMBERLESS are the Complaints and 
Outcries raiſed againſt the ſubject Matter of 
my two laſt Letters. If I had either preached 
up ſome damnable Hereſy, or preached down 
the wearing of Hoop-Perricoats, my Principles 
could not have been reckoned more pernici- 
ous and dangerous. It has been ſaid, That 
none could have written thoſe Letters but one 


who was an Enemy to all Order, and for ſub- 


verting all Diſtinctions of Honour and Dig- 
nity among Men, by taking away the princi- 
pal Prerogative of the Great and the Rich, 
the Power of commanding others to work, 


and of fitting idle themſelves. For certainly 


ſince bodily Labour and Locomotion are 


things which Mechanics, and other mean 


People muſt undergo ; and ſince there are 
enough of them to do all the drudgery of 
Life, why ſhould they who are bleſſed with 
Eaſe and Affluence, do any thing at all, 
but what no body elſe can do for them? 
And ſince all that Men labour for is to pro- 
cure the Neceſſaries of Life to themſelves and 
Families, what reaſon is there that People, 
who are above ſuch Neceflity, ſhould labour 
at all about any thing which they can — 
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- chaſe from others, or be at any other pains 


than to indulge thoſe elegant Wiſhes and De- 
fires, which their exalted Circumſtances of 
Life afford them ſo many opportunities of 
gratifying ? No; the proper buſineſs of theſe 
happy Mortals is to languiſh in a Garden, or 
a Gallery of Pictures; to while away their 
gentle hours in talking moſt affectionate 
Nonſenſe to their tender Spouſes; to dangle 
about from place to place in ſearch of Hap- 
pineſs, without ever taſting any; to purſue 
nothing in Life but the bare Speculation what 
Life is: In one word, to live without Hopes 
or Fears, Expettations, Deſigns, or Enter- 
prizes; and enjoy all that Felicity which 
can reſult from the moſt perfect and conſum- 
mate Stupidity. 

Ir this be a happy and rational Method of 
living, then I haye been highly to blame, in 
recommending ſome degree of bodily Labour 
and Exerciſe as part of the buſineſs of every 
wiſe and good Man, who is not neceſſarily 
hindered, as ſometimes is the caſe, by the 
Nature of his Employment. For this is cer- 
tainly a true deſcription of what Life would 
be, abſtracted from all Labour and Attention 
to common Affairs; unleſs, as among People 
of greater Vivacity it probably would, it 
ſhould degenerate into open Rioting and Dil- 
ſoluteneſs. But if ſuch a Life be neither in its 
own nature amiable ; if it is of ill example to 
Inferiors, and tends to make an aCtive and la- 
borious Life diſgraceful ; then can there be no 
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eat hurt in any thing I have ſaid on this 

ead ; efpecially, when we obſerve how 
many ill Conſequences have flowed from 
that general 7aleneſ5, and Averſion to every 
thing which bears the name of /York, which 
has of late years crept down from the People 
of Diſtinction to thoſe who are endeavour- 
ing, or rather only fanſying themſelyes to 
be ſo. - 

Bur there is yet a more heavy Accu- 
lation lies againſt me, for attempting to de- 
bauch the Minds of my Fellow - Subjects, by 
infuſing into them a Contempt of Learning 
and Politeneſs; a Deſign that could have en- 
tered into the Heart of none but a graceleſs 
Goth, or Vandal. I am ſorry I ſhould be 
guilty of ſuch an Offence, and the more ſo, 
becauſe I have been told, that the reading of 
good Books is greatly uſeful for confirming 
the Principles of Morality, eſpecially in the 
fair Sex, whom I have repreſented as deſigned 
for other Occupations than Reading, Indeed 
I was much ſurprized at this Objection, when 
it was firſt told me; in regard I always ap- 
e the great Principles of Morality to 

e ſo plain and obvious, that there was no 
occaſion for any depth of Learning to under- 
ſtand them. 1 always was ſo filly as to be- 


lieve, that the Common Sen/e of Mankind 


was a much better Rule of Life, than the 


Maxims of any, or all the r put 
together. This was my Miſtake. 


the 


| ut it is a 
Miſtake I am not ſingular in; ſince ſeveral of 
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the greateſt Men of all Ages have agreed, 
that great Learning, or, which is uſually 
thought the ſame thing, much Reading, is 
rather an Impediment, than Aid to our Vir- 
tue. I might quote on this Occaſion the 
great Man from whom I have taken my 
Motto, among many others : but this Au- 
thority would be too antiquated for my 
purpole ; and therefore I. ſhall chuſe to ex- 
prels my Senſe of this matter in the words 
of an ingenious Modern, and a Foreigner 
roo, whom you have more than once men- 
tioned with approbation; and ſo conclude 
this Letter 2 — any farther Apology for 
the uncivil treatment I have been ſaid to give 
to the Mu/es. 

«I apprehend, there is no neceſſity for 
reading any further than for a little Inſtruc- 
tion; or to pals away a melancholy hour, 
* when the Mind, having exhauſted its own 
* ſtock, and grown languid, requires the re- 
lief of other Mens Thoughts. I am alſo of 
* opinion that there are no good or excellent 
* Books, but what have been written on Sub- 
* jets which the Authors made their chief 
* ſtudy, and whereof they are really maſters; 
* in regard there is no true Knowledge bur 
© what comes by Experience. Some of thoſe 
who have made Wiſdom and Virtue their 
Study, and actually excelled in them, 
© haye written on that Subject; and thoſe 
Books ought to ſuffice us, being diſtinguiſh- 
© ed from all others by their containing Senti- 

| ments 
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* ments which are the natural Language of a 


*Man in his right Judgment, who ſpeaks 
what paſſes within himſelf in the ſimplicity 
© of his Heart, without the tedious and labo- 
* rious manner of deſcanting upon things. 
For Men never are reduced to Argumenta- 
* tion, but for want of cultivating their na- 
* tural Sentiments, which neyer would play 
© them falſe, if they but left them at liberty, 
* and followed the Dictates of that Huma- 
* nity which produces them. Juſt Sentiments 
are the genuine product of the Heart, which 
© nothing but an inborn Inclination to Good- 
* neſs can cheriſh and bring to life. As they 
© are formed by Nature in us, ſo they have a 
* perfect conformity with Nature ; and the 
Truths they convey are juſt as natural to 


Mankind as the Method by which they are 


* conveyed. But when we give ourſelves up 
* to reaſoning upon every thing, and talk al- 


ways in the argumentative ſtrain, our natu- 


ral Sentiments are ſtifled; and as theſe Rea- 
* ſonings owe their Original tro a corrupted 
© Taſte, ſo they corrupt our Taſte ſtill more, 
* and diyeſt us of that Simplicity which di- 
rects us to Truth in the eaſieſt manner. 
* The plain honeſt Man is ignorant of the 
* Art of Reaſoning, and he who is maſter of 
his own Buſineſs neglects it. It is an Art 
* owing to a ſavage and unmanly Idleneſs, 
and to a falſe Curioſity begotten by it; 
© and fo ought to be given up to thoſe Men, 
© who have all their Humanity in their heads, 
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© where their Reaſon takes its full play, and 
© works all its Wonders. Thele are your 
Literati, who make Knowledge their whole 

- * Buſineſs, and drunk with the Fumes of it, 
forego all the Bleſſings of an honeſt Heart, 
with which they have loſt all manner of 
* acquaintance. And the Effect hereof is, . 
that among them Obſtinacy and Diſputes — 
* take place of the Love of Truth, of the Y 
« Diffidence neceſſary ro find it out, and of — 


* the Temper and Moderation requiſite to | JH 
communicate it to others. = 
ICANN or help looking on theſe Peo- W 

* ple as the Authors of all that is bad and ri- 1 1 
diculous in Reading; and conſequently one 4 
great Source of the Corruption and Follies = | 


*of Mankind. That Air of Importance they 23 
give to the molt uſeleſs and trifling Matters, 3 1 
is without doubt the Cauſe, that we have ſo . + | 9 
© many Writers, who fill the World with Im- | Ws 
4 | ne agg and Nonſenſe. And the Example | = 
© by this means given of great Reading, and _— 
of Mens ſpending their Lives in it, has alſo 
this illeffe&, that it influences many to read 


n 
— 
— 


more than they otherwiſe would. 

Ir we ſhun all this ſort of Reading, and 
leave to the Mob of every kind, that vaſt 
© number of Books which have been written 
to them, and which perhaps are capable of 


making them a Mob, if they were not fo al- 


© ready; we ſhall have our Minds more free 
© from Prejudice, and more weaned from 
© thoſe Follies which contract and leſſen them. 
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We ſhall alſo approach much nearer to 


Truth, by giving greater attention to what 
* paſſes in our own Breaſts, where Truth is 
* moſt frequently found, and ſeldom fails to 
© make a laſting Impreſſion, if we give it but 
leave. We ſhall not meaſure Truth by nar- 
© row and conceited Rules; and above all, 
* ſhall gain the ſingular advantage of not re- 
jecting Opinions inconſiſtent with what we 
* imagine ourſelyes to know already, which 
« frequently does us a hundred times more hurt, 
© than all the Knowledge we get by reading 
does us good. | 

* It never was the Intention of Nature 
* that Men ſhould make no other ule of their 
Ideas but to gather them into a Magazine. 
The Perfection of thinking is to be able to 
form them aright as occaſion offers, and to 
follow the Dictates of common Reaſon, the 
© only proper Method to preſerve that Free- 
dom of Mind, which is the foundation of 
all true Knowledge. One may venture to 
* affirm of the moſt part of your Men of pro- 
© digious reading, that they are really more 
© ignorant than thoſe they term the Fulgar, 
* having much leſs Knowledge of Mankind, a 
© Science, without which, all others are ſo 
© far from being Accompliſhments, that they 
* only render Men monſtrous, by giving a 
© falſe Luſtre to a very diſagreeable Character. 
* This is that Science, unknown to the Lear- 
© ned, which ſhews us the real Worth of 


Things, to which there is every day oc- 


Caſion 
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« caſion to have recourſe, How little of it 
* * theſe Gentlemen underſtand, rhe greateſt 

© part of their own Learning is a plain proof; 
© nothing being a ſurer mark of Ignorance, 
than to make Collections of Facts and Opi- 
© i045 conducive to no valuable purpoſe in 
© Life, and to form a Science purely to diſplay 
© the Art of Reaſoning ; like School-boys who 
are every day climbing, with no other View 


© than to ſhew how dextrous they are at the , 
Exerciſe. 


J am, $ 1 R, Tours, &c. I 
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1 is a Notion of the celebrated 
A 2 Mr. Leibnitæ, that there are not 
in the whole Compals of Nature 
any two Things exactly alike. 

If there were, it would deſtroy 
one of the firſt Principles of that great Man's 
Philoſophy : for, according ro him, there 
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can be nothing done without a /afficient 


Reaſon for the doing of it, ariſing from the 


Nature and Proportion of things one to ano- 
ther. Now if any two Particles of Matter, 
for inſtance, were exactly alike, there could 
be no reaſon, in the nature of things, for 
aſſigning to either of them 7425s or that Po- 
ſition, it being a matter of abſolute Indie- 
rence, which of them ſhould be #pper, or 
under, or hither, or yonder, in reſpect of 
their ſituation. And where there is an ab- 
ſolute /ndzference, there can be no Choice, 


at leaſt ſuch a Choice as is founded on a /- 


cient Reaſon ; and conſequently, had the 
firſt Principles of things conſiſted of perſectly 
ſimilar Parts, the forming Mind muſt have 
remained in an eternal ſuſpence, and the mag- 
nificent Fabrick of the Univerſe for ever con- 
tinued in the Womb of Non entity, in a ſtate 
of endleſs Confuſion and Blindneſs. It is 
therefore to the Diſcordia Semina rerum 
that the World, in a great meaſure, owes 
that Beauty and Proportion we admire in it. 
Nor does its preſent State give us a faint Hint 
what an infinite Variety there muſt have been 
in the Materials of which it is compoſed; 
ſince, according to an elegant Deſcription of 
Mr. Pope's, we are every where ſurrounded 
with numberleſs Beauties, all of different 


Forms and Appearances in ſome reſpects. 


Not Chaos-l1ike, together cruſhd and bruts'd, 
But like the World, harmoniouſly confus d; 
here Order in Variety we ſce, 


And where, tho all things differ, all agree. 
HIS TOR 
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HisToRy informs us, that the Emperor 
Charles V. after his Reſignation, ſpent moſt 
of his time in the Study and Practice of Me- 
chanicks. Among other Exercites of this 
kind he took a particular delight in the ma- 
king of Clocks; and was exceeding anxious 
to have them ſo exact, that they ſhould all 


ſtrike at the ſame luſtant; but after many 


repeated Trials found it impracticable. Upon 
which he is ſaid to have made this Reflection, 
How vain a thing it was to attempt to make 
all Mcn think one way in Matters of Reli- 
gion; ſince by Experience he was convin- 
ced, that he could not compel! Machines of 
his own making to an exact Uniformity. 

I AM not certain, whether that univerſal 
Contempt, which, in all Ages, Imitation, 
and Imitators have Jain under, has ariſen 
from a ſenſe of the impoſſibility of arriving 
at a perfect Reſemblance; bur it has indeed 
a very plauſible Appearance. And as the 


following Nature has always been eſtcemed 


the trueſt part of Wiſdom, we may well 


imagine, that the Reaſon why Men deſpiſed 


Imitation ſo much, was becauſe they judged 


it a vain, and conſequently an unnatural 


Endeavour of reaching at Excellence. This 
at leaſt is ſure, that-in the Arts of Politeneſs 


and Elegance of any kind, it has been al- 


ways held the mark of a low and little 
Genius, to borrow the Mien, and creep 
ſervilely after the Faſhion of other Perſons. - 
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ALL this however does not hinder the 
Generation of Imitators from being a very 
great and numerous Body. They are a kind 
of Shadow inſeparable from any ſort or de- 
gree of Eminence. Nay, the very Follies 
and Impertinences of Perſons in any exalted 
Station are frequently copied out by Multi- 
tudes of People, in the integrity of their 
Heart, without the leaſt deſign of making 
court to thoſe they imitate. But the Hu- 
mour diſplays it ſelf moſt viſibly, as well as 
moſt prepoſterouſly, in the Beau Monde, 
who are perpetually endeavouring to appear 
what they are not, and to be like ſomething, 
to which it is impoſſible they can bear the 
leaſt reſemblance. There is hardly a gen- 
tee] handlom Man that makes his appear- 
ance in a publick Place, but who has imme- 
diately a great number of Coxcombs in his 
Livery, that they may look like him. I 
have ſeen a hump-back*d Beau, not five foot 
high, ſtrur with his Hat cock'd in the fame 
manner, Which he had obſerved to look 
gallantly on a General Officer; and have 
known ſeveral battered old Rakes, who made 
conſtant uſe of Waſhes and Ointments, to 
preſerve the Bloom of a tawny and ſhri- 
' vePd Complexion. 

Ar preſent, the Care and Study of this 
Race of fine Gentlemen ſeem to be employ- 
ed in changing their Sex, and becoming poſ- 
ſeſſed, more ways than one, of thoſe Charms 
they admire in the Ladies, With this * 

table 
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table View we may ſee them every day go- 43 
ing over into the Female World, and abdica- 


ting, as far as in them lies, their Title to = 
Manhood. All the Arts of Effeminacy have - 
been employed, and no manner of Induſtry 1 
ſpared that could give the leaſt promiſe of ; 
effectually aboliſhing the Order of Nature. 4 


I have been ſometimes under apprehenſions, 
that we ſhould refine ſo far, that as the La- 
dies, upon ſome occaſions, condeſcend to ] 
wear one half of the Maſculine Apparel, ſo 
we, to return the Compliment, ſhould take | 
it in our heads to appear conſtantly in theirs. 
And I am of opinion, that nothing hinders { 
this intimate Union with the Fair Sex, but | 
that their Faſhions are ſo perpetually varying, | 
that it is found impracticable to overtake 
them. Were they but once come to a ſtop, 
I make no doubt, that one half of our Sex , 
would deſert their Party, and appear as com- | 
pletely Females, as it is in the power of = 
Valets and Taylors to make them. | 
Do bur look at that little fluttering Crea- | 
ture Co/micus. Obſerve how he languiſhes, ad 
and reclines his Head upon one ſhoulder. | 
Nothing can be whiter than his Hands, un- 7 
leſs it be his Teeth. It coſt his Valet, and = 
other Attendants, four hours and three quar- "2 
ters of this Morning, to make him what you -._- 
ſee him. He is juſt now deep in the Va- 
pours, which is the reaſon you ho him ſpeak- 
ing to himſelf. What he is ſaying is none 
of his own, but ſome tender Scrap out of his | 
Z 4 Fa- 1 


f 
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Favourite Waller; but whatever he is ſaying, 
you may depend upon it, he is at the {ame 
time practiſing to 4%. To ſhew you the 
Delicacy of his Conſtitution, he is con- 


ſtantly complaining of the Cold, and by that 
means making an excuſe for the Badneſs of 
his Voice. When he comes into a Room, 


he curtſies, and then laughs at ir, as a de- 
ſigned Abſurdity. When he quarrels with 
his Servant, he calls him a Bzrch, and al- 
ways {wears half-Oaths. But for all his 
Softneſs and Delicacy, I would not adviſe 
any of our Sex raſhly to affront him; for 


he may happen to do a brave Man a miſ- 


chief, in regard the Sex he has choſen affords 
him the Protection of a Pair of Hoddice, 
which are of excellent uſe againſt the Perils 
of Cold Iron. 8 
THr1s is the Character not of a ſingle 
Perſon, but of a whole Species. Nor is it 
in the leaſt heightned beyond the Truth, or 
more monſtrous than the Life. There are 
a vaſt many of theſe Trimmers between the 
Sexes to be met with in all Places of genteel 


Reſort about the Town, who hardly want 


any thing in their Dreſs but Petticoats, to 
make them finiſhed Coquettes. Nature 


however continues very obſtinate againſt 
them, and is by no means favourable to 


their Deſign. An exact ſimilitude is no more 
to be expected here than in other things. 
There are found ſeveral unrelenting Features 
in a maſculine Face, beyond the power of 
5 Lotions 
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Lotions and Coſmeticks to ſoften; and cer- 
tain rugged Airs in a male Perſon, proof a- 
gainſt the moſt ſtrenuous endeavours to lay 
them aſide. And hence it is, that all the 
Care and Niceneſs of theſe Perſons only tend 
to make them more remarkably ugly, and 
more unlike what they would reſemble; 
which is the uſual fate of all Men who miſ- 
take their own Character, and endeayour 
to excel in the wrong place. The greateſt 
Proficients in this Art have not been hi- 
therto able to make any thing of it, or to do 
any more than expoſe themſelves to Con- 
tempt and Ridicule, as well from the Sex 
they have taken * as from that they have 
relinquiſned. Un 

skill of eradicating their Beard, and throw- 
ing out of their Perſons a great many other 
Imperfections natural to the Male Kind. it is 
to be feared, that all their Projects will for 
ever prove unſucceſsful. 

WoMEN are ſaid to be very tenacious of 
their own Humour, and proof againſt all 
the Power of Argument and Advice. It is 
therefore probable, that Counſel would be 
loſt upon thoſe Gentlemen, who have made 


ſcend their Originals. But if one might 
reſume to give a word of Counſel on this 
LN I would defire them to conſider, how 
unnatural and impracticable the Enterprize 
iS in which they haye embarked. = the 

aws 


eſs they could acquire the 


that Sex ſo much their Model; and indeed I 
much fear, that in this reſpect they tran- 
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Laws of Nature forbid, that. any two mi- 
nute Particles of Matter ſhould be exactly 
alike, how much more impoſſible is it to 
reduce ſuch a complex Syſtem as a human 
Perſon into a perfect Uniformity with ano- 


ther ? And were it practicable, the Inten- 


tion of Nature would be defeated in eſta- 
bliſhing a Diſtinction between the Sexes ; 
and the. Poſition of the Moral World in- 
verted; or rather things brought into ſuch 
Confuſion, as to render the Offices of Life 
precarious and uncertain. How would they 
take it, ſhould the Fair Sex improve upon 
the Hint given them, and falling in with the 
Exerciſes and Occupations proper to the 
Male part of Mankind, acquire ſuch a'de- 


gree of Strength and Robuſtneſs, as to be 


able to fill the active Scenes of Life them- 
ſelves, and turn down their Adorers into 
the Buſineſs of Oeconomy and the Dome- 
ſtick ? How would it mortify them to ſee 
their Gold- headed Canes degraded into Di- 
ſtaffs ; and their Suff Boxes converted into 
Saucepans ? Whar a decent Figure would a 
Bean make at a Spinning-Wheet ; or how 
compoſe himſelf to darn his Miſtreſs's Srock- 
inge? Would he be as willing to waſh Linen 
as to wear it, or to make mis Fair one a 
Mechliu Lappet with the ſame Spirit that 
he now praiſes her graceful manner of put- 
ting it on? Ina word, would the moſt re- 
fined Spark of the whole Tribe be content 
to fir all day moaping at home over = 
an 
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and Romances, while the Female Rake, his 
Spouſe, enjoyed her full liberty of running 
about to Coffee-houſes, and Taverns, and 
that principal Seat of manly and virtuous 
Recreation, the Groom-Porter's ? 

TuksE are my Apprehenſions of that 
Revolution for which I ſee ſome Perſons 
expreſſing ſuch fondnels, and making ſo 
great adyances towards it ; which makes 
me think it my Duty, to warn my Coun- 
trymen againſt ſo great and imminent a dan- 
ger; or at leaſt to beg they would defer 
ſuch an important Change, till ſome more 
fayourable Juncture of Affairs, when it might 


be effected without producing ſuch a train 
of ill Conſequences. 


J am, SIR, 


Tour very humble Servant, 


HIBERNIcus. 
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throw away their Lives at a venture, or ex- 
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Ns 94 6 Saturday. TJanuary I4, 1726. 


To the Aur Ho x of the Dublin Journal. 


Non ile pro caris amicis, 
Aut patria timidus perire. Hor. 


I“ is a very common, but indeed 
a very pernicious Practice among 
many Men of Senſe and Learn- 
CORE ing, to condemn every great 
and bold Undertaking in a 

ſingle Perſon, as -raſh and imprudent, if 
he had not ſufficient Means in his power, or 
at leaſt a fair probability, to ſecure himſelf 
of coming off ſucceſsfully. Men, ſay they, 
are rational Creatures, who ought not to 


ee themſelves to danger in vain and fruit- 
eſs Enterprizes. They ſhould calculate their 
Forces, and find them equal to what they 
propoſe, before they engage in any Attempt 
of Difficulty and Hazard, leſt they make 
Matters worſe than before, by depriving the 


Cauſe they have i e of an honeſt and 


able Aſſerter. To do otherwiſe, is to ſet up 
animal Courage in the room of true and rea- 
k | ſonable 


n 
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ſonable Manhood; and ro ſacrifice a thing 
of great Value and Importance, the Life of a 
virtuous and brave Man, to a Whim of 
Honour, and the Enthuſiaſm of a great 
Heart. . 

I canxoT deny, but that, in general, 
this fort of Reaſoning is pretty juſt ; and 
that no Man ought to ſacrifice his Lite, but 
with a view to promote ſome good and va- 
luable End. But at the ſame time, I can by 
no means admit the Conſequence, that we 
ought not to hazard our Lives in the defence 
of injured Innocence, diſtreſſed Virtue, or 
an cndangered Country, unleſs when we are 
certain, or at leaſt it is highly probable, that 
the direct Good we ſhall by that means ob- 
tain to the Intereſt we are engaged in, ſhall 


be equal in value to the Lives we thus expoſe. 


There are other Ends a brave Man may pro- 
mote, beſides thoſe he has immediately in 
his view, by risking his Life in a juſt and 
honourable Cauſe, which are of greater im- 
portance to Mankind, than perhaps any ſin- 


ole Life ever was, or will be. The direct 


Good which any Man can produce, com- 
monly lies in a very narrow Compaſs ; but 
yet his Actions may indirectly, and without 
his having ſuch a View, produce very diffu- 
ſive and laſting Effects. The immediate 
Profit of moſt Mens Actions is confined to 
their own Country, or to their Cotempora- 
ries ; whereas the Influence of their Example 
may extend to the whole World, * — 
ate 
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lateſt Poſterity. Regard therefore is to be 
had by every wiſe and good Man to theſe 
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more remote and more generous Ends, as 
well as to thoſe which more immediately 
ſpirit him up to Action. And conſequently it 
is not fair to accuſe a brave Man of Fool. 
hardineſs and Temerity, who in the honeſty 
of his Soul ruſhes into Danger, perhaps with- 
out any great proſpect of Succeſs, to relieve 


a beloved Friend, or attack an unjuſt Inva- 
der of his Country. 


LONGINUS, in his Treatiſe of the 
Sublime, cenſures a Brother Author for ha- 
ving written on the ſame Subject in a low 
and languiſhing Style. To write coolly up- 


on Courage, might perhaps give occaſion for 
a Criticiſm of the fame nature. But how- 


ever that be, it is certain, that to run down 
Heroiſm and Gallantry, when exerted for 
noble and virtuous Purpoſes, tho not always 
directed by the ſtrict Rules of Prudence, 
with regard to the preſervation of Life, has 
a very great tendency to leſſen the Principle 
of Fortitude in Men ; and to make them 
more wary and timorous, than is conſiſtent 
with that true Valour, which is founded on 
the Contempt of Death. Men, for the moſt 
part, need few Cautions againſt plain and 


evident Danger ; the Biaſs drawing ſtrongly 
that way already, The Safety of the Pri- 


vate Syſtem ſeldom fails to be conſulted in 
ſuch Cafes, without needing to have the 
Public Good brought in as an additional 


Motive. 
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Motive. On the contrary, judicious Mora- 
liſts have always found ir neceſſary to for- 
tify the Public Principle, by Conſiderations 
drawn from the Pleaſure ariſing to the In- 
dividual, in following its Impulſes. So that, 
in effect, there is not only little occaſion to 
admoniſh Men againſt an impetuous and o- 
ver- boiling Courage; but if there were, it is 
dangerous to endeavour at abating its Fer- 
vour, leſt it ſhould receive too great a damp, 
and loſe its Vigor in the Correction of its 
Violence. 

Ir we look into Antiquity, we ſhall find, 
that the greateſt Endeavours both of their 
Philoſophers and Legiſlators were taken to 
fortify the Minds of their Diſciples and Peo- 
ple againſt Death and Danger. One of the 
firſt Principles inculcated upon them always 
was, the Worthleſſneſs of Life, when ſet in 
competition with Virtue and Honour ; and 
the Baſeneſs of ſurviving a Defeat, tho even 
with an Intention of reſerving themſelves for 
future Service to their Country. Such a 
deliberate Temper was not allowed to enter 
into the Compoſition of the brave and gallant 
Man. Speeches of this kind would have been 
eſteemed only the Subterfuges of Treachery 
or Cowardice. How thoſe Nations flouriſh- 
ed under this Diſcipline, I need not inform 
my Readers ; nor how their Youth, anima- 
ted with theſe exalted Notions of Honour, 
which proved to them an invincible Armour 
againſt the Fear of Death, gave ſuch Proofs 


of 
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of their Virtue, of every kind, as have filled 
all ſucceeding Ages with Admiration and 
Aſtoniſhment. | | 
 IxpxeD, conſidering how baſe a Principle 
all Fear is, it is hardly poſſible to conceive, 
how true Virtue can conſiſt with the Fear of 
Death ; nor on the other hand, how true 
Courage, when thorowly. provoked, can 
calmly fir down and deliberate on any other 
way of repelling an Injury, than by fairly 
attacking him who commits it. And if the 
Injury be done to many, the more Bravery 
there is ſhewn in reſenting it, is the greater 
and nobler Evidence of Virtue. Sacrifices 
made on ſuch an account, even when the 
Event has proved unproſperous, have till 
had a uſeful and excellent Effect, in the Im- 
preſſions they leave on the Minds of others. 
I REMEMBER, Sir W. Temple, in one of 
his Letters, expreſſes his great Concern, that 
this bold and undaunted Spirit was not ra- 
ther cheriſhed among Men, than expoſed 
either to Cenſure or Raillery. I would 
have been glad, /ays he, to have ſeen Mr. 
© Cowley before he died, celebrate Captain 
© Donglas's Death, who ſtood and burnt in 
© one of our Ships at Chatham, when his 
Soldiers left him, becaule it ſhould never 
abe ſaid, a Douglas quitted his Poſt with- 
out order. Whether it be wiſe in Men to 
© do ſuch Actions or no, I am ſure, it is in 
«States, to honour them; and if they can, 


' © to turn the Vein of Wits, to raiſe up the 
« Eſteem 
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© Eſteem of ſome Qualities above their real 
Value, rather than bring every thing to 
< Burleſque.” | 

THe Inſtance here mentioned cannot 
perhaps be juſtified by the ſtrict Rules of 
Reaſon ; and yet it is a proof of great Ho- 
nour, and of noble and virtuous Principles. 
Nay, I may venture to affirm, that the Ex- 
ample of this brave Gentleman, and conſe- 
quently every other like it, was capable of 
producing greater and more notable Effects, 
than even the Life of ſo valuable a Man 
could have done, had he gone upon more 
prudential Maxims, and ſaved himſelf for 
future Occaſions of ſerving his Country. So 
that, if Wiſdom is to be eſtimated by the 
Extenſiveneſs of its Operations, there ſeems 
to be more of it in ſuch great and ſublime 
Actions, than there often is in thoſe which 
are concerted with more Art and Deſign, 
and carried on with greater Circumſpection 
and Temper. 

GENEROUS and great Minds are not to 
be meaſured by the Standard of common 
Men, nor their Actions to be brought under 
the ſame Regulations. The Warmth of a 
great and courageous Heart, glowing with a 
Senſe of Wrongs done to its Friends or Coun- 
try, does not well agree with that Coolneſs 
of Head, and Watchfulneſs of Occaſions, 
which are often found in Men of narrow 
Souls, and {mall Talents, and by means of 
which they are enabled to conduct their 

Vol. II. A a Deſigns, 
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Defigns, whether good or ill, with a ſurer 
proſpect of Succels. The one always pur- 
ſue the direct Means to obtain their End, 
without much confidering their Efficacy to 
do ſo; while the others are continually look- 
ing out for the ſafeſt and likelieſt Means of 
doing Buſineſs, and ſeldom diſcompoſe them- 
ſelves with inquiring. whether the Courſe 
they are taking be the moſt honourable, or 
otherwiſe. The great Mind is ever bold and 
enterprizing; the little Genius diffident and 
cautious. The Actions of the one ſeek the 
Day, and the High- Road; thoſe of the o- 
ther affect Obſcurity, and private Paths. 
The one, as ſoon as he meets bis Enemy, is 
in a Rage, and flies at him, without regard- 
ing whether he is able to cope with him, or 
no. But the other, if conſcious of his own 
Inability, accoſts him with a ſmooth and 
fair face of Negotiation, and with great 
dexterity {mites him under the fifth Rib. 
This is the true diſtinction of Character 
between the Man of Gallantry and Reſolu- 
tion, and one of a wary and timorous Na- 
ture. There may be Benevolence and good 
Deſigns in the Hearts of both ; bur I think, 
it is pretty eaſy to ſee, whoſe Benevolence 
of the two difplays itſelf in the moſt amiable 
and graceful manner. The only Queſtion is, 
which of the two Methods of acting ought 
to be moſt inculcared, in good Policy, on 
the Members of Society, for the publick 
Intereſt. And this, I apprehend, may be 


brought 


: 
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brought to a ſhort Iſſue. That Quality, with | 
which the greater Numbers of Men may moſt 
eaſily be inſpired, ought to have the pre- 
ference of that, which, in all Ages and Na- 
tions, has been attain'd only by a few, and 
depends much leſs on the Goodneſs of tbe 
Affections than of the Underſtanding. Now 
it is evident, that moſt Men have the Sceds 
of Courage and Fortitude implanted in them, 
and conſequently are capable of being rou- 
ſed up to great and glorious Services in a 
worthy and honourable Cauſe : whereas re- 
fined Policy, and Stratagems, are what few 


43 
> 


1 * 


Men have a Genius for; and if they have : = 
not a Genius, all Endeavours to teach them 1 
thoſe Arts, inſtead of making them true and 921 


able Politicians, will only terminate in gi- 
ving them a little wretched Cunning, and a 
certain aukward Compoſition of the Coward 
and the Trickſter. And as it is the buſineſs 
of Wiſdom rather to form Mens Hearts than 
their Heads, that alone is a ſufficient Reaſon 
to cheriſh a Diſcipline, which a whole Na- 
tion is capable of learning and exerciſing, 
and which is of daily uſe and adyantage in 
one reſpect or other ; rather than one which 
very few Men can maſter, and which ſeldom 
rurns to account but upon extraordinary E- 
mergencies, in Times of great Weakneſs, or 
of univerſal Corruption. 

AMoNG free Nations eſpecially it is of 
the utmoſt importance ro keep up their na- 
tive Courage, and Greatneſs of Heart. The 

7 = Britifh 
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Britiſh Nations owe the Preſervation of 
their Liberties, under God, chiefly to the 
prevalence of this manly Principle among 
them. But how is this Spirit ſtill to be pro- 
pagated and continued? No otherwiſe, in 
ſhort, than like all other Virtues, by endea- 
vouring to keep it awake and active in our- 
ſelves firſt ; and by baniſhing out of our 
Thoughts, as criminal and traiterous, all 
indecent and impertinent Suppoſitions of its 
ever happening to be wile and prudent for a 
good Man to ſurvive the Ruin of his Coun- 
try. No Man, who. thus attempts to warm 
his own Heart, needs be under any apprehen- 
ſions, that his Example ſhall not be follow- 
ed, or that there ever ſhall be wanting Mul- 
titudes of Britons to recognize that firſt and 


glorious Principle of Roman Virtue, Dulce 
© decorum pro patria mori. 


J am, SIR, 


Tour very humble Servant, 


HiBERNICUS, 


9³⁵⁰ 
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No 95. Saturday, January 21, 1726. 


To the AuThoR of the Dublin Journal; 


——Senſus, moreſyue repugnant ; | 
Atque ipſa utilitas, juſti prope mater, & qui. Hor. 


P, all Counterfeits, the greateſt and 
Tas moſt pernicious is that of Good- 
al nels and Virtue ; and confequent- 

ly there is none which it is ſo 
much the Intereſt of Mankind to 
have detected and expoſed, Whoever has 
looked into Human Nature, cannot but have 
obſerved, that ſome virtuous Diſpoſitions, 
for want of a proper Regulation and Di- 


rection, are capable of being drawn in 


to the commiſſion of the molt fooliſh and 
unjuſtifiable Actions. Even Good-nature, 
and Humanity, unleſs put under the gui- 
dance of 2 may be productive of very 
inhuman and unjuſt Effects; ſince if it de- 
generates into an over- great Facilityy and 
conſiders rather Mens Diſtreſſes than their 


Merits, what carries the appearance of Com- 


paſſion and Generoſity to one Man, may prove 
Oppreſſion and Cruelty to Multitudes. The 
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5 Gentleneſs of ſuch Minds is a kind of Trea- 
chery, which betrays the Cauſe of Huma- 
nity itlelf, by not being proof againſt the 
Sollicitations of mere tenderneſs, unſupport- 
- by any Arguments of Reaſon and Ju- 
ice. 5 
I like manner, among Men skilled in 
the Arts of Life, and Ways of the World, 
and who have Coolneſs enough of Temper 
to diſſemble their Faults, there are many 
Vices, which nearly approach to Virtue, 
and eaſily put on its reſemblance; becauſe, 
inſtead of betraying a Man into obvious and 
=. ſcandalous Follies, they rather affect the 
* Mask of Abſtinence and Recollection. Men 
5 of this Character can ſo accommodate their 
ill Qualities to the good ones of thoſe with 
whom they tranſact any Buſineis, as ſome- 
times to get the Approbation and Eſteem 
of the very beſt of Men, and to draw them 
by degrees into Projects, which, at firſt per- 
haps, they could not have heard mentioned 
without abhorrence and ſhivering. Thus 
downright Covetouſneſs paſſes every day 
upon the World for Management and Fruga- 
lity ; . Spleen, Melancholy, and Ditreliſh of 
Joy, for Sobriety, Temperance, and Delica- 
cy of Taſte ; Moroſenels and Stupidity, for 
rigid Firtue and Gravity: Invidious and un- 
charitable Reflections on the innocent Mirth 
and Gaicty of others, are made to ſeem the 
genuine Effects of Diſcretion, and Hatred of 
Vice ; Tale-bearing and Slander come - 
cr 
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der the appellation of Honeſty and Fide- 
liry ; and Pride, and Malice, are often ſo 
well managed, as to put themſelves off for 
a generous Contempt of every thing ill, and 
a {ettled Averſion to all Diſhoneſty and Wic- 
kedneſs. In ſhort, the very worſt Qualities 
Men can have, and which produce the great- 
eſt and moſt numerous Miſchiefs to Man- 
kind, are ſuch as are capable of having the 
faireſt Gloſs put upon them; while Mens 
private Vices and Follies, the Evil of which 
is nothing ſo extenſive, are, tho with the 
utmoſt difficulty. either concealed or dif- 
guiſed, and conſequently the Poſſeſſors of 
them much more cafily avoided by ſuch as 
fear either their Practices, or Example. 
Bur among all the Counterfeirs of Virtue, 
there is no one has done ſuch Miſchief, and 
13 ſuch Miſery and Deſolation in the 
World, as that impious and ungodly Prin- 
ciple, which, under pretence of Zeal for the 
Honour of God, and regard to the Truths 
of Religion, has taught Men to perſecute 
and deſtroy one another, on account of their 
different Opinions in Matters purely ſpiri- 
tual, and which no ways contribute to the 


Good of Society, be they either true or 


falſe. That ſuch a Principle has prevailed 
in the World is evident, not only from the 
Hiſtory of two thouſand Years paſt, but 
from the conſtant PraQtice, and open Pro- 
feſſions of great Bodies, and formed Societies 
of Men to this day. Nor is it leſs plain, 
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that however unjuſt and cruel ſuch a Prin- 
Ciple may ſeem to a Man of Humanity and 
common Senſe, yet it has been inculcated 
and promoted among Men, not only as a 
point of great Importance, bur as flowing 
from a virtuous and commendable Diſpoſi- 
tion. It is therefore of uſe to inquire into 
this Matter, and to examine how reconcila- 
ble the perſecuting Principle is with the na- 


tural Notions Men have of Equity and 


Goodneſs ; which ſhall be the Subject of this 
Paper. What effects rhe practice of it has 
had on the Peace and Happineſs of Man- 
kind, may perhaps come under conſidera- 
tion more particularly hereafter. 
CRuELTy, at firſt ſight, is ſhocking to 
Human Nature: but the Queſtion is, what 
is Cruelty ; ſince, in ſome caſes, it is not 


only allowable, but abſolutely neceſſary, to 


inflict Loſs and Pain upon ſome Perſons, for 
the greater Good either of particular Socie- 
ties, or of Mankind; in which caſes Seve- 
rity is ſo far from being cruel, that it would 
be cruel and barbarous to forbear it. The 
Puniſhment of Criminals is an Inſtance of this 
fort, wherein a State, for the defence of it- 
felf, and the Members of which it is com- 
poſed, againſt the Practices and Example of 


wicked and profligate Men, exerts its Power 
for their Chaſtiſement, or their Deſtruction, 


in proportion to the Evil of their Crimes. 
And here, as it is impoſſible any Nation can 


ſubſiſt without reſtraining the Violence of 


ill 
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ill diſpoſed Men, the Severities inflicted on 
the guilty, inſtead of flowing from Hatred 
and Malice, are only Acts of Juſtice and 
Compaſſion to the deſerving, and the in- 
nocent, . £4 | 

Bur yet it is certain, that even publick 
Juſtice, if not temperately and impartially 
adminiſtred, may degenerate into Tyranny 
and Cruelty. If thoſe entruſted with the 
Execution of it mingle their private Reſent- 
ments with the publick Vengeance ; if they 
delight in the Miſery of the Guilty, and play 
the wanton with Mens Sufferings, like a 
Nero, or a Fefferies : In any of theſe Caſes, . 
I ſay, Men plainly ſhew themſelves to be 
rather actuated by a fierce and ſavage Nature, 
than by an honeſt regard to Juſtice, and the 
Welfare of the Socicty by whom they are 
employed. And the Proofs hereof are com- 
monly ſo obvious, that the moſt unthinking 
Spectator can eaſily know what Diſpoſition 
to aſcribe it to, when they ſee a Judge diſ- 
cover a fondneſs to find Men uud and 
take pleaſure in exerciſing the utmoſt Rigor 
and Severity of the Law. 

IN like manner, it ſhews a very ill Diſpo- 
ſition in a People, or a Legiſlator, when 
their Laws are ſo framed with reſpect to Pu- 
niſhment, as to regard the Authority of the 
Power which enacts them, more than the 
Demerits of Criminals, or the Nature and ill 
Tendency of their Crimes. This is not only 


done when Penalties are laid upon good or 
innocent 
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innocent Actions, but when all Crimes are 
made equal, or {inall Faults made liable to 
Puniſhments not proportioned to them, and 
which they do not deſerve. The common 
Pretence uſed to juſtify ſuch unreaſonable Se- 
verities, is to preſerve the Authority, and 
maintain the Reverence Men ought to bear 
to the Legiſlature ; which is both a Principle 
of Prudence, and the Care of the Commu- 
nity, whole Safety depends ſo much on their 
Governors having the full exerciſe of their 
Power of doing Good. But have we not 
reaſon, for the moſt part, to ſuſpect this only 
to be a Pretence? And is there not ground 
to believe, that People who are in poſſeſſion 
of Power, and appear in a perpetual endea- 
your to extend it, or to exerciſe it with 
rigor, are rather ſacrificing to Ambition and 
Ill nature, than acting upon the generous 
Motive of the publick Good? Are they not 
making e es the Publick, inſtead of 
the Society? Do they nor rather diſcover a 
Pleaſure in the Sufferings of the Criminal, 
than that true and manly Satisfaction which 
ariſes from a ſenſe of having delivered the 
Society from an Enemy? And have not the 
Effects of this Temper, in all Ages, con- 
ſtantly been Uncharitableneſs, barbarous Pride, 
and inexorable Tyranny? And if ſo, is there 
not all poſſible reaſon to conclude, that ſuch 
Men act rather from a perverſe and ſavage 
Diſpoſition, than from miſtaken Notions of 
the beſt Means to promote the publick won - 
ince 
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ſince it is batdly conceivable, how ſuch exe- 


crable and diabolical Effects could ever pro» 


ceed from any virtuous or innocent Prin- 


_ ciple? 


Io judge of this matter aright, let us fee 
what Aſpect it would bear in any of the 
common Affairs of Life. Let us take that 
familiar Inſtance mentioned by Horace, in 
the Satzre from whence I had my Morro; 
A Maſter is there repreſented as ordering his 
Servant to be crucified, for only licking his 
Fingers; and making that ſmall Tranſgreſſion 


equal in puniſhment with the higheſt degree 


of Unfaithfulneſs or Villany. No doubt, this 


would greatly tend to ſtrengthen. his Autho- 


rity among his other Slaves, and probably 
deter them from many wicked. Practices: . 
But let him pretend this Motive as long as he 
38 would any impartial By-ſtander take 
is word for it, that ſuch an unjuſt and in- 
human Sentence proceeded from pure Good · 
neſs and Virtue? Or if any Man ſhould rave 
in that manner, ſhould we not much ſooner 
conclude, that he had perverted the Notions 
of Good and III; than that his Ends were 
really good, and he had only miſcalculat ed 
the Means for carrying them on? | 
I nave ſeen, and ſo I believe have moſt 
of my Readers, a ſtupid Pedant, with a Face 
of great Sagacity, and full of Inference, 
martyr the delicate Limbs and yet more de- 
licate Spirit of a lovely and ſprightly Boy, 
the Comfort and Delight of his fond _ 
| | | or 
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for no greater Treſpaſs than miſconjugating 
a Verb, or perhaps ſome little childiſh Freak, 
owing to nothing but pure Gaiety and Inno- 
cence. Should any one have asked the im- 
pregnable Dunce, what he meant by chaſti- 
ſing a trivial Fault with ſo much Brutality, 
I make no. queſtion, but he would immedi- 
ately. have trump'd up his Authority, and 
urged the neceſſity he was under to make 
ſome ſevere Examples, that he might keep 
his unruly Diſciples in order. This, per- 
haps, might paſs for once or twice : But if 
we ſaw him continue ſtill the ſame he ſom 
Severites, and found in him a marvellous 
promptitude to exert his dear Authority on 
all occaſions, ſhould we not begin to think, 

that the Love of it had engroſſed the whole 
Man, and, was become his governing Paſſion? 
Or ſhould we rather believe the gloomy 
Fellow's fair Profeſſions, and, in contradic- 
tion to all our Senſes, when we ſee him take 
ſuch delight in the Exerciſe, and repeat it ſo 
conſtantly, fondly imagine, that he diſtributed 
his Birch and Blows with ſo much impetuo- 
ſity out of perfect good · will and tenderneſs 


to the poor Innocent he had under cor- 
rection? 


Credat fudens Apella. 


To apply thele Obſeryations to the Caſe 
in hand. Can any thing be a 1 evi- 
* dence 
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dence of a perverted Diſpoſition, and of the 
utter extinction of thoſe Original Ideas of 
Goodneſs which the Divine Being has im- 
planted in us, than ſuch a Temper as con- 
ceives the higheſt Indignation againſt Men: 
for doing what is not only lawful and inno- 
cent, but their Duty ? For ſurely nothing 
can be more a Duty, than that which it is 
utterly impoſſible for a Man not to do, as 
is the caſe in believing, which it is in no 
Man's power to command contrary to Evi- 
dence. And where the things in debate are 
of little importance to Mankind, as thoſe. 
generally have been which have raiſed the 
greateſt Confuſions in the Chriſtian World, 
it is plain, that as the Foundation for it is 
leſs, the Antipathy againſt Men on account 
of their differing from us in ſuch Points is 
ſtill the more criminal and vicious. Let 
Men pretend what they will, when we ſee 
them treat one another as if they were wild 
Beaſts, we cannot help thinking, that they 
muſt look on thole to whom they give 
ſuch Uſage with Reſentment and Anger; 
and on themſelves as a Race of more perfect 
and excellent Beings, who ought to bear 
Rule and exerciſe Dominion in the Earth. 
A Spirit diametrically oppoſite to that di- 
vine Principle of chriſtian Charity, which 
Qs it 7hi:4e7” 29 evil, lo neither is it at any 
time puffed iP. 
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I xxow, the Honour of God is uſually 
brought in to juſtify Penalcies and Pains in 
Affairs of Religion. But this mends the 
matter very little; ſince it proceeds on a 
ſuppoſition, that the Author of all Goodneſs 
is ſubject to the fame Impotence of Paſſion 
and Reſentment that we are, and that he 
weighs Mens Offences not according to their 
real Moment, but according to our weak 
and fooliſh Prejudices concerning them. 
And tho Men may alledge, they have lovel 
Ideas of ſuch a Being, it is not conceivable 
how they can have true and juſt Ideas of 
Lovelineſs, when they aſcribe it to ſo much 
Imperſection; or how a Temper formed on 
fuch Notions of Goodneſs, can be any other, 
in fact, than evil and malicious. 


Tam, IR, 


= 
& 


Jour very humble Servant, 


. H1iBERNICUS 


Ne 96. 
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No 96. Saturday, January 28, 1726. 


To the AuTHoR of the Dublin Fournal. 


Eodem foro utuntur prizcipatus & libertas. P LIN. 


SIX. 


Thoughts on the Subject of 
laſt Saturday's Paper have been 
E very agreeably diverted by the 
pPeruſal of his Majeſty's moſt gra- 
cious Speech, at the opening of 

the preſent Seſſion of the Britiſh Parliament. 
I believe there are few People who have righr 
Notions of the Safety and Happineſs of their 
Country, of the true Intereſt of Europe, or 
of the juſt Rights and Liberties of Mankind, 
but what have conceived at once the higheſt 
degree of Pleaſure and Reſentment upon this 
Occaſion ; on the one hand, from his Ma- 
jeſty*s tender Care and Concern for thoſe va- 
luable Intereſts, and on the other, from the 
Diſcovery of thoſe pernicious Contrivances, 
which have, for ſome time paſt, been carry- 
ing on both at home and abroad againſt rhem. 
Such Sentiments, delivered from the Throne 
of Great Britain, cannot but give Life and 
Vigour to the Reſolutions of a brave and free 
People, againſt the Attempts of any ambiti- 
I - 


< 
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ous and ill- adviſed Princes, who would im- 
poſe Popery and Slavery upon them, and ex- 
pect no leſs Reward for their fo doing, than 
thoſe Parts of the Britiſh Dominions, which 
are not only the Trophies of the Deliverance 
of Europe by their victorious Arms, but the 
principal Security they have for the peace- 
able Enjoyment of thoſe Advantages in Trade 
and Commerce, which they purchaſed by their 
Services in the common Cauſe, at a vaſt cx- 
pence both of Blood and Treaſure. 

Bur whatever Reflections the King's 
Speech may ſuggeſt to Politicians, with re- 
ſpect to the preſent Face of Affairs, as they 
are the proper Buſineſs of wiſer Heads, ſo 
they are not of ſuch laſting Uſe and Influ- 
ence, notwithſtanding their preſent Impor- 
tance, as thoſe which ariſe from his Ma- 
jeſty's gracious and condeſcending Man- 


ner of communicating the Poſture of the 


publick Affairs, and his own Sentiments 
upon them, to his People, The Effects 
hereof will, in all probability, laſt to lateſt 
Poſterity ; and be felt when the Commo- 
tions which gave riſe to thoſe Expreſſions of 
Royal Care and Goodnels, ſhall only be con- 
ſidered as a little Diſturbance in the World, 
of no other conſequence than to gratify the 
Taſte of {uch as are curious to know the 
Tranſactions of former Ages. It is not the 
bare Relation of Battles and Sieges, of Coun- 
tries laid delolate, and vaſt Numbers of Man- 


kind deſtroyed, however proper theſe are 
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to be recorded, which make up the truly 
entertaining and uſeful Part of Hiſtory, The 
Inſtitutions of wiſe. States and Lawgivers, 


. 
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| 
the prudent | Adminiſtrations of good and | ö 
juſt Kings, their Policies to prevent the In- Tea 
croachments of their covetous and aſpiring BY. 
Neighbours, and their fatherly Care to pro- | | | \ 
vide for the Happineſs of their People; by the * 
| 


enacting of wholeſom Laws, and the due and 
impartial Diſtribution of Juſtice, are the chief 
Things which make Hiſtory a beneficial Study ur 
to Mankind; Inſtances of theſe being of con- | 
ſtant uſe in all Times and all Places : whereas | | 
the Memorials of warlike Proceedings can F 
only be ſerviceable in troubleſome Times 
and upon emergent Occaſions. ] 1 
Ix muſt give every honeſt Heart a particu- + | 
lar Pleaſure to think, that we live under a \ { 
Conſtitution which lays our Kings under a | 
happy Incapacity of carrying on any great | 
Deſign, without having an Intercourſe with S 
their People: And how muſt it heighten that 
Pleaſure, when the Genius of a King is agree- == 
able to that Conſtitution? The Wiſdom of 1 
our Anceſtors gave us the firſt; and whoever, | | { 
without going farther back, reads his Maje- (+l 
ſty's Speech, mult be convinced, that the laſt { } 
is our peculiar Happinels at preſent : by which | 
means, the Example of the one ſtrengthning \ | 
the Fences of the other, we have the delight. - 
ful proſpect that this Harmony in our Govern- 

ment ſhall be perpetuated to all Generations. 

But ſuch, for the moſt part, is the perverſe- 
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neſs of Mens Minds, that they ſeldom know 
the Value of the Bleſſings they enjoy till they 
feel the want of them: In the abſence of 
Sickneſs and Famine, they reflect very little on 


the great Advantages of Health and Plenty; 


tho theſe are indeed the principal Comforts in 
Life, without which all the reſt would not 
only loſe their Reliſh, but their very Being. 
So, I doubt not, but there are ſome, who 
for want of conſidering the Circumſtances of 
other Nations at preſent, and ourſelves in 
former Times, think it perhaps a light thing 
for a People to receive fo many Marksof 
Affection and Confidence from the Throne. 
But if we will take the pains to look a little 
backwards, we ſhall find a quite different 
Aſpe& of Things, and be the better enabled 
to enjoy the delightful Scene ariſing out of 
the preſent Form of Affairs. lng 
PaARLIAMENTS have indeed been held in 
all Ages the Great Council of the Nation, 
and the King's beſt and trueſt Adviſers. 
Our oreateſt and wiſeſt Princes have been 
ſenſible of this, and never failed making them- 
felves happy and glorious, by ſteddily purſu- 
ing a Maxim founded on the very Nature o 
our Conſtitution. The Neceſſity of it is fo 
lain and obvious, that thoſe who have the 
eaſt acquaintance with our Government can- 
not avoid ſeeing it. Foreigners have been 


able to perceive it, as well as ourſelyes. A 


reat and eminent Stateſman informs us, that 
e once was in Converſation with a French 
1 Gen- 
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Gentleman, who averred, with an Oath, 
that A King of England, who would be 
© the Man of his People, was the greateſt 


King in the World; but if he would be 


* any thing more, he was nothing at all. 
Yet, notwithſtanding the evident Advantages 
of ſich a Conduct, many of our Princes have 
been fo ill adviſed as to fall in with Mea- 
ſures directly oppoſite ; and to give their 
Parliaments ſuch Treatment, as muſt make 
us aſhamed of ourſelves, if we felt not the 


higheſt Senſe of Joy and Thankfulneſs for the 


different and gracious Uſage to which we are 
now accuſtomed. h 


Ir is not much more than a Century ſince 
we had a Monarch, who having been nurtur- 


ed with great Care, and imbibed much Erudi- 


tion in his early Years, imagined he had more 


Wiſdom, as well as more Authority, than all 


his People put together. For this reaſon, he 


always thought it an Incroachment on both, 
whenever his Parliaments took the Liberty of 


inſpecting the Ardua Regni, which he conſi- 
dered as a Province referved to himſelf. Some 
little Affairs, indeed, he permitted them to 
take cogniſance of; bur if they tranſgreſſed 
thoſe Bounds, he was ſure to rebuke them, 
ſometimes from Scripture, but oftner from 
Suarez, Being a ee Adept in Log ice, 
and Metaphyſics, he regarded their Proceed- 
ings more as they conſiſted with the Forms 
of Argumentation, than as they were agree- 
able to the Intereſt or Inclinations of his Peo- 
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ple; and therefore, when they were com- 
plaining of Grievances, he would vouchſafe 
ro inform them, that all their humble Pro- 
feſſions of Loyalty were nothing elſe but 


Proteſtatio contraria facto; and inſtruct them, 
how ill they had argued, 4 bene diviſis ad 


male conjuntta. Theſe were when the Mo- 
narch was in high good Humour; and were 
to be looked upon as particular Strains of 
— At other 
times he would aſſume a more lofty Tone and 
Geſture, and deliver his royal Admonitions in 
the following Language ; which, God be 
praiſed, ſince the late happy Revolution, 
would found a little extraordinary in the 
Ears of a Britiſh Senate. AN. 4 
*THESE are unfit Things to be handled 
© in Parliament, except your King ſhould re- 
* quire it of you : For who can have Wiſdom 
to judge of Things of that nature, but ſuch 
* as are daily acquainted with the Particulars 
* of Treaties, and of the variable and fixed 
Connexion of Affairs of State, together 
with the Knowledge of the ſecret Ways, 
* Ends, and Intentions of Princes in their ſe- 
* veral Negotiations? otherwiſe a ſmall mi- 
* {taking of Matters of this nature, may pro- 
© duce more Effects than can be imagined : 
And therefore, Ne Sutor ultra crepidam. 
Tar Son and Succeſſor of this Prince, 
tho not ſo great a Pretender to Scholarſhip, 
yet upon all occaſions ſhewed himſelf no leſs 


inclined to tutor and diſcipline his Parliaments. 
What 
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What Severities he exerciſed in the Courſe of 
his Difcipline, by impriſoning, and otherwiſe 
puniſhing the Members of both Houſes, for 
doing the only Buſineſs Men have there, 
ſpeaking their Sentiments of the Publick 
Affairs, I ſhall ler paſs; fince I am now on- 
ly conſidering the Manner of a Prince's ex- 
preſſing his Sentiments to his People. And 
tho I might preſent my Reader with many . 
Inſtances of this Prince's Behaviour in this 
point, I ſhall only trouble him with one, 
which may ſerve inſtead of a thouſand. 

* REMEMBER, that Parliaments are al- 
together in my Power for their Calling, 
« Sitting, and Diſſolution ; therefore, as I 
find the Fruits of them good or evil, they 
are to continue, or NOT TO BE: And 
remember, that if in this Time, inſtead of 
* mending your Errors, by Delay you perſiſt 
in your Errors, you make them greater and 
< irreconcilable.” | 

Tux two ſucceeding Reigns would furniſh 
us with yet more glaring e of this ar- 
bitrary and diſdainful Spirit, were it agreeable 
to look into the Miſcarriages and Weakneſſes 
of former Times. In general, we may ven- 
ture to affirm, that thoſe Princes always 
treated their Parliaments en Maitre, and aſ- 
ſembled them rather to lay their abſolute 
Commands upon them, than to take their 
Advice and Aſſiſtance. And if at any time, 
Love to their Country prompted them to 
reprefent the ill State of the Nation, and the 
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Grievances of their Fellow- Subjects, it was 
conſtantly reſented as an Incroachment on 
the Prerogative, and an Affront on their So- 
vereign. By which means the Minds of the 
People were filled with continual Apprehen- 
ſions and Sorrow, the Publick Counſels with 
Diſorder and Confuſion, and the whole Na- 
tion with Faction and Diſcontent; till at laſt, 
no longer able to bear ſo heavy a Burden, 


they were obliged to have recourſe to the 
laſt Remedy, and to exert the Power God 


had put into their hands for their own Deli- 
verance. 

How happy then are we in a Monarch, 
who treats his People _ ſo different a 
Footing ; and without debaſing the Dignity 


of a Sovereign, ſhews them all the Mildnels 


and Condeſcenſion of a Father? Having no 
Deſigns but for the- Good of his People, and 
the common Safety of Europe, helays before 
them the whole State of his Affairs, and de- 


ſires them to concert with him the beſt Mea- 


ſures for the Welfare and Honour of their 
Country. As his Subjects are a Nation of 
Freemen, and his Parliament a Council com- 
oled of Men of Knowledge and Experience, 
e does not make his mere Will and Plea- 

fare the Rule of their Actions, but excites 
them to their Duty by juſt and proper Argu- 
ments, drawn from their own Intereſt, and 
the Happineſs of thoſe they repreſent, and 
with whoſe moſt important Concerns they 
are entruſted, This is acting like God _ 
_ elf 
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ſelf, who having made Men reaſonable Crea- 

tures, in his own Likenels, governs them by 

no Laws but what are agreeable to the Rea- 

ſon he has given them, and have a natural 

tendency to make their Lives comfortable 

and happy. I will add too, that this is the 
beſt and wiſeſt Art of Government, and the 

true Secret of making a great and glorious 
King, as well as a happy and flouriſhing 
People. At leaſt I am convinced, there is 

no Proteſtant can read ſo many Expreſſions 

of his Majeſty's Goodneſs, without the 

higheſt Reſentment of the Indignities of- 

fered to his Sovercign, as well as of the 

Dangers which threaten his Country ; eſpe- 

cially when preſſed with ſuch powerful Con- 

ſiderations as thoſe with which I ſhall con- 

clude this Letter. | | 

* Ir preſerving a due Ballance of Power 

in Europe; if defending the Poſſeſſions of 
© the Crown of Great Britain, of infinite 
© Advantage and Security to our Trade and 
* Commerce ; if ſupporting that Trade and 
Commerce againſt dangerous and unlawful 
© Incroachments; and if the preſent Eftabliſh- 
ment, the Religion, Liberties, and Proper- 
© ties of a Proteſtant People, are any longer 
* Conſiderations worthy of the Care and At- 

© tention of a Britiſh Parliament, I need ſay 
no more to incite my loyal and faithful 
* Houſes of Parliament to exert themſelves in 
the Defence of all that is dear and valuable to 


5 them,” | I an, &c. 
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To HiBERNICUs. 


O execrable Son, fo to aſpire 
Above his Brethren, to himſelf aſſuming | 
Authority uſurpt, from God not given. M11 To0x- 


STR, 


s you have in all your publick 
RY Obſervations diſcovered a ſincere 
Friendſhip to the Cauſe of Liber- 
ty, fo I will not trouble you with 
any Apology for this Letter, I 
dare not pretend to add any thing of mine to 
the many excellent Writings we have on that 
important Subject from the beſt and greateſt 
Men. But there is a Fault we are apt to com- 
mit in relation to it, which cannot have eſca- 
ped your notice: We can read and hear theſe 
Diſcourſes with a wonderful indifference. We 
can, even while we enjoy the immediate Bleſ- 
ſings which flow from Freedom, reflect on the 
reſt of our Kind. who are denied them, with In- 
ſenſibility, as if they had leſs right to that 
Privilege of Nature than ourſelyes. For this 
reaſon I have always thought, that a naked 
Repreſentation. of the Miſeries found in * 
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abſolute Governments, would be of great 
uſe to awaken in us thoſe noble and gene- 
rous Sentiments of Humanity, which we 
ought to indulge on this Occaſion. When 
we travel in thoſe unhappy Countries, the 
Magnificence of their Courts, or the natural 
Beauties of the Soil and Climate, throw a 
Varniſh over the Face of Things ; but when 
we read their Hiſtory, and fee Nations de- 
populated and impoveriſhed by the Ambition 
and Pride of their Princes, we ſhould learn 
to value Liberty as it deſerves. 

Wurd we conſider thoſe Nations of Eu- 
rope Which lie near us, we do not indeed find 
the difference ſo ſenſibly : Their Princes, by 
conſidering the Advantages the free States 
have over them in point of People and 
Riches, find it neceſſary not to extend their 
Power to any high or extravagant degrees. 
Thus in France and Spain, Trade and Manu- 


factures are encouraged, with a political 


View, that the miſerable Subjects may not 
ſink under the Weight of their Taxes and 
Gabels. But if we would ſee the Effects of 
arbitrary and unlimited Power in its true 
Colours, let us view it in Aſia and Africa. 
In the former, what once fruitful Fields has 
it converted into Deſarts? What once flouriſh- 
ing Cities laid in Ruins, and like a Peſti- 
lence, blaſted the Face of the viſible Crea - 
tion? 
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ing himſe 


ſtay at that Court in 1673, 
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Juz been led into theſe Thoughts by 
reading the Voyages of Sir 70% Chardin 
into Perſia. As he was a Traveller of more 
than ordinary Curioſity and Underſtanding, 
and had 1 Opportunities of inform- 

f as to their Government, fo 1 
hope it will not be diſagreeable, if out of 
many Adventures which happened during his 

't give you two 
remarkable ones, which I have abridged from 


him, and for which I refer the curious to the 
Author's larger Account. | 


- $SOLTMAN had juſt then aſcended the 


| Throne, Grandſon to Abbas the Great, un- 


der whoſe Government Per ſia firſt began to 
flouriſh in Commerce: He was after the 
eaſtern manner, upon the Death of his Fa- 
ther Abbas II. taken out of the Seraglio, 
where he had ſpent his Time in Indolence and 
Ignorance, and advanced to the Throne. He 
ſoon gave an unbounded looſe to his Paſſions 
and Deſires; and the ſole uſe he made of his 


new Power, was to indulge himſelf in all the 


Exceſſes of Debauchery and Cruelty. He 
was for ever drunk, and committing ſome 
Action either baſe or inhuman. Among 
many Inſtances of his capricious Tyranny, 
the following is moſt remarkable, which ſerves 
not only to ſhew the deplorable Condition of 
the common People under ſuch Princes, but 
even of thoſe who have the misfortune to be 


their Minions, and Inſtruments of their Cru- 
elty. | 


SEFT- 
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SEFI-COULICAN' was à Lord of great 


Merit, on whom he had conferred many 


Marks of his Fayour. He had given him the 
Government of the greater Armenia; his 
two Sons were Fayourites at *Court, and 
two of his Daughters were in the Royal Se- 


raglio. A ry ſo deſerving and ſo ho- 
ec 


noured, ſeemed ſecure from Fortune; yet 
it happened otherwiſe. The Armenian Pa- 
triarch had a Diſpute with the Governor 
about raiſing a Tax, which was laid on the 
Chriſtians of that Country for the payment 
of his Debts. The Governor had appointed 
Commiſſioners to levy this Tax ; this the 
Patriarch oppoſed, inſiſting, that ſince the 


Money was to be applied to his Uſe, he 


ought to appoint the Receivers: and accu- 
ſing the Governor of a Deſign of imbezzling 


the Contributions, the Affair was carried to 


Court, whither the Parriarch went in Perſon 
to demand Relief, and procured ſeveral of 
his Countrymen to accompany him, and ac- 
cording to Cuſtom, to ſeek for Juſtice, by 
loud Cries before the Palace-Gate. His De- 
ſign ſucceeded. Notwithſtanding the Go- 
vernor's great Power and Intereſt at Court, 
the People were heard, and their Petition 
received, by the King's Order, in the pre- 


ſence of the whole Court. 


Tar Governors two Sons heard their 
Father's Oppreſſion and Injuſtice repreſented 
with great Aggravations, with all the Pride 
and Indignation natural to haughty Favou- 

| | rites. 
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rites. When the King had heard the Re- 
2 he called the eldeſt and told him, 

ave I not charged you in my Name to write 
to your Father to treat my Subjects with: 
Moderation? Have you neglected my Com- 
mands 2 Or does he deſpiſe them? The 
Favourite humbly endeavoured to excuſe his 
Father and himſelf, with which the King, 
ſeemed ſatisfied and retired. The Court 
broke up immediately ; and the youngeſt of 
the Brothers, called Neſr-Alibec, going out 
of the Palace, met ſeveral of the Petitioners 
at the Gate. In his Inſolence and Paſſion he 
firſt abuſed them, which they returning like 
Men in deſpair, his Reſentment increaſed, 
and he ſtruck thoſe who were neareſt with 
his Cane ; and they reſiſting, he drew his 
Sabre, and continued his Rage in aſſaulting 
them, tho without wounding any. The poor 
Wretches, thus reduced to the laſt extremi- 
ty, renewed. their Cries, and complained 
that their Fate was inſupportable ; ſiuce be- 
ing come to ſeek Reareſs from the violence 
of the Father, who had taken their Fortunes, 
they were expoſed to the Rage and Malice 
of the Sons, who ſought their Lives. Theſe 
Exclamations became at length fo loud, that 
they reached the King. who being informed 
what had occaſioned them, commanded that 
the Offender ſhould loſe his Arm. As ſoon 
as it was executed, he retired into the Ce- 
raglio, where the News of the Fayourite's 
Misfortunes ſoon reached the Ears o his 
* n Silters, 


then ſold. The great Steward, one of the 
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Siſters. As the Fair Sex in thoſe Countries 


indulge their Paſſions in a more violent de- 


gree than with us, ſo one of theſe Ladies tranſ- 
ported with Grief and Paſſion, flew to the 
King, and in the Violence of her Rage, not 
only loaded him with the bittereſt Reproach- 
es, but attempted to ſhow her Revenge by 
Actions; which the Barbarian returned by 
ordering her to be burnt alive, which was 


v4 


executed on the Spot. EE 
Tuus began the Misfortunes of the Fa- 
mily, which however did not as yet reach 
the Governor. Soon after the Court went 
from the Capital to Cachin. While it ſtaid 
there, as the King was diverting himſelf one 
day with ſeeing the Troop of Women-Dan- 
cers who W the Court, he miſſed one 
of them, who had been his Favourite. Upon 
inquiring for her, he was told ſnhe was left 
behind at 1/pahan, on account of Indiſpoſi- 
tion. He ordered ſhe ſhould be ſent for, 
and when ſhe came, he asked the Reaſon of 
her ſtay ; ſhe anſwered, She had been ill. 
He demanded what. had cured her? She 
anſwered, Wine. The King being ſuſpicious, 
commanded her to tell him where he had 
drank it? She told him, with Ne/- Albec. 
This inflamed the King, and enraged that a 
diſgraced Favourite ſhould dare to rival him 
in' his Pleaſures, he commanded he ſhould be 


impriſoned, his Goods confiſcated, and his 


Seraglio firſt expoſed to publick View, and 


moſt 
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moſt conſiderable Eunuchs in the | Palace, 
ſtriving to mitigate the Royal Anger, was 
immediately flead alive. Orders were imme- 
diately diſpatched for Sefi-Coutzcar's Dilgrace 
and Impriſonment. Not very long after be 
was reſtored, and Neſr-Alibec his Son was 
brought to Court by the King's Order with 
great Magnificence. The King publickly 


careſſed him, gave him à Hand of Gold 
enamell'd, adorned with Rings to the Value 


of 50,000 Crowns, and promiſed him not 
only. his perpetual Favour, but alſo aſſured 
him he would never preſs him to drink with 
him. All the Court ſtrove to gain the young 
Favourite, by Preſents and Submiſſions: yet 
in four months he was again baniſhed for 
refuſing to debauch with the King, who con- 
tinually importuned him. Thus far Sir ohn 
Chardin's. Account. From the fame Author 
I ſhall add one Adventure more tragical, 
which happened about the ſame time to ano- 
ther conſiderable Perſon of that Court. 
FROM Cacbin the Court went to paſs the 
Winter in Hyscania. A Glazier was one 
evening at work, mending the Windows of 
an Apartment belonging to the Queen-Mo- 
ther. Tho the Snow and Froſt were then 
very ſevere, yet he both wrought himſelf, 
and encouraged his Men to work with great 
application. The 8 by, ſtop d to 
obſerve him; and ſeeing him to diligent, yet 


trembling with Cold, called for him, took off 
his own Robe, which was of Zibelines, and 
120 put 
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e. put it on the Artiſan: Thus was his Fortune 

as made. He was | thence conducted to the 

e. Bath, . perfumed, richly, habited, and brought 

de to kiſs the King's Feet, who beſtow d on him 

g a conſiderable Poſt, and 200, 00 Crowns in 

18 Lands and Meng De NL ts DET" | 
Tux ſame night the King drank hard with | i 


and are but ill provided for. Mauld it not 
have been better to have given 200,000 Crowns | 
among ſi them, than to a poor Tradeſman, f 
to whom 100 Piſtoles had been a Treaſure £2 | 
The King, drunk as he was, ſhew'd, by his 
Looks, he diſprov'd the Liberty of the Ge- 
neral's Queſtion ; who oblerving the danger 
which threatned him, fell at his feet, and 
implored his Mercy. The King roſe, and 
threw himſelf on a Pile of Cuſhions, where 
he fell aſleep, and the General in a little time 
retir d. When the King awoke, he renew'd 
» the Debauch, and ordered them to fill to 
Coſron-Gan, but was informed he was. gone. 
The King enraged at his ablence, order d 
Man ſour- Can to go and fetch him his Head, 
It is the Cuſtom, when ſuch Orders are gi- 
ven by the King in drink, for the Court to 
V5 1 Inter» 
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intercede. But the GeneraPs ill F ortune pre- 
vail'd, and no one appear'd for him. Man- 
four-Can, accompany'd by a Slave to perform 
the Execution, went to the General's Palace, 
and demanded to ſee him from the King. 


The unhappy Lord appearing, he told him: 


The King ſends me for your Head ; throu 
Jour ſelf on the Ground. He reply'd, I am 
ready to obey-; but as ] am innocent, I can't 
believe the King is reſolved on my Death. 
Allow me time for my Prayers. The- other 
full of triumphant Malice deny'd his requeſt, 
and ordered the Slave to perform his Com- 
mands. Scarce was the bloody Execution 
finiſh'd, when a Meſſenger arrived from the 
King, who was grown more fober, with a 

Counter-order. The Monarch expreſſed 
much concern for his Death, and reprov'd 
Man ſour-Can for his cruel Diligence. 

I nave choſen theſe two out of many 
Inſtances of that young Monarch's capricious 
Barbarity, which are to be mer with in that 
Author: they are, I think, plain Evidences 
of how little ſignificance to the Happineſs 
of their Poſſeſſors, either the Virtues of the 
Mind, or the good Qualities of the Body, 
or the Goods of Fortune are under ſuch Go. 


vernments ; nay, rather, how often-thoſe 


Advantages only ſerve to expoſe them to 
greater Misfortunes. Their Lives and Eſ- 


| fates are at the mercy of a Tyrant, nurs'd 


up in Pride, Vice, and Cruelty ; who knows 
no pleaſure, but the full Gratifications of a 
| wanton 
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wanton Appetite; and has no bounds to his 


Power but his Caprice. They are taught by 
their Religion an implicit Submiſſion to his 
Will; and he is by his Education taught to 
conſider them, as Creatures made for his Uſe 
and Pleaſure. Thus he can wantonly ſport 
with the Miſeries of his Subjects, as if they 
were Beings of an inferior kind. The Royal 
Savage can behold Beauty and Innocence, 
and Virtue in diſtreſs, with an inſenſible 
Heart; and glory in Actions, for which a 
Mortal of inferior quality would be juſtly 
puniſhed with Torments and Death. 

My Lord Moleſworth, in his excellent 
Preface to the Account of Denmark, has 
obſery'd, that Liberty, like Health, is a 
Bleſſing we never ſo truly value, as when we 
feel its loſs. I wiſh we may never have ſuch 
an Occaſion of being taught irs Worth, Ir 
will be to every good and worthy Mind in- 
citement enough to cheriſh and increaſe the 


love of Liberty, to retlect on the Condition 2 


of thoſe Nations which want it moſt. Such a 
Conſideration repeated often, would ſtrength- 
en that glorious Principle. The. power of 
Humanity and Benevolence would rife upon 
us, and teach us not only to eſteem our 
Conſtitution as we ought, but to wiſh our 


whole Species free and happy as ourſelves. 


Till we come to this point, our Zeal for 
Liberty is imperfect. We often pray for the 
propagation of Chriſtianity; and yet of how 
little uſe would that be to a People who were 

Vol. II. Cc not 
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not free? Let us then join to it our Wiſhes, 
that theſe two invaluable Bleſſings may go 


together, and that with a Religion which is 


itlelf Freedom, the whole Race of Mankind 
may be reſtored to that Liberty which is 
their undoubted natural Right, which they 
may be robb'd of, but can never forfeit; and 
the lols of which can never be made up by 
all the other Advantages they can poſlibly 


enjoy. 


J am your very humble Servant, 


No 98. Saturday February 18, 1726-7. 


To the Aur Ho R of the Dublin Journal. 
Juſque datum ſceleri.— LUCAN. 


SIR, 
BR HAVE, in a former Paper, con- 


. 4 ſidered the Spirit of Perſecution, 
= A as a Temper of the Mind; and 


eendeavoured to ſhew, from the 
| manner in which it always makes 
its appearance, that it muſt proceed either 
from a very ill-diſpoſed Heart, or elſe from 
a Head of ſuch a ſingular caſt, as to 2 
88 | . 
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Keese 


; 
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the very Notions of Good and Evil, of 
Right and Wrong. If indeed Wrath and 
Violence be ſigns of a good Temper; if a 
particular Warmth of Affection for one ſmall 
Sect of Men, and an unconquerable Averſion 
to all the World beſides, ſpeak a Diſpoſition 
underfally benevolent ; if it ſhews Pity and 
Compaſſion, to delight and rejoice in the 
Torments of others, and a generous diſin- 
tereſted Spirit, to believe every body un- 
worthy to live in this World, or to go — 4 
where in the next but to a Place of everlaſt- 
ing Burnings, who does not intirely agree 
with us in any certain Syſtem of Specula- 
tion: If theſe things, I ſay, are conſiſtent, 
then what I have advanced is falſe and abſurd, 
and deſerves to be anathematized among the 
worſt and vileſt of Hereſies. But if hating 
Men without a juſt Cauſe be a Crime; if it 
be Murder to knock out the Brains of our 
Fellow-Creatures, without any other Provo- 
cation, than their barely thinking contrary 
to what we think; and if a Delight in pu- 
niſhing Men, who have neither done, nor 
projected any real Injury to us, or any body 
elſe, be Cruelty and Injuſtice; then I muſt 
remain of opinion, that Bigotry and Perſe- 
cution can owe their Original to nothing 
either rational, or amiable. 

IT is a faying of him who brought down 
the glorious News of Peace on Earth,” and 
Good-will towards Men, that a Tree is beſt 
known by its Fruits. And therefore the 

CES ſureſt 
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ſureſt way to know what manner of Spirit 
they are of, who imagine it their duty to 
extirpate all who are not of the ſame Faith 
with themſelves, will be to reflect a little 
on the Ways and Means, by which that 
. was firſt eſtabliſned in the 

orld, and the Conſequences which the Pro- 
pagation of it has had on the Welfare of 
Mankind. And if it ſhall appear that this 
bleſſed Plant is of ſuch a nature, as to ſuffer 
no others to grow in its Neighbourhood, I 
hope every one will be convinced of the 
neceſſity for having it hewn down, and caſt 
into the Fire. 

TAE Myſtery of Iniquity, for ſo it was 
called by one of the polireſt Gentlemen, as 
well as the beſt Men of the primitive Chri- 
ſtians, began very early to work among the 
Profeſſors of that Name. Among the Apo- 
ſtles themſelves, we find there were ſome, 
who had no higher Notions of the Kingdom 
F Chrift, than of a mere temporal Sove- 
reignty, which was to abſorb all others into 
itlelf, and dazzle the whole World with its 
Splendor and Magnificence. In this King- 
dom they all expected to be made Miniſters 
of State; and, like other ambitious Cour- 
tiers, were often quarrelling for the higheſt 
Places and Preferments, as who ſhould fit . 
on the Right, and who on the Left Hand 
of their Maſter in his Kingdom, Nor were 
rhey wanting, upon ſome occaſions, to ſhew 
how ready they would have been to * 

their 


N 
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their Power to the utmoſt, whenever it 

ſhould come into their hands. They won- 

dered, and ſeemed to take it ill too, that 

their Maſter did not call down Fire from 
Heaven on the unbelieving Samaritans. 

And fo little did they profit under the divine 

Inſtructions and lovely Example of him they 
followed, that it does not appear from the 
whole Hiſtory of the Goſpel, they ever had 
entertained a right Notion of the Genius and 
Spirit of Chriſtianity, till ſome time after the 
Death of its Founder ; when partly by a mi- 
raculous Operation, and partly from a Senſe 
of their own Sufferings, they found how in- 
conſiſtent it was with the pure and peaceable 
Religion they profeſſed, to devour and per- 
ſecute one another, on account of their dif- 
ferent Conceptions concerning it. 

Harp had it been for the World, had 
thoſe who have been called the Succeſſors of 
theſe Men, made the like Uſe of the Seve- 
rities under which they ſmarted, before Chri- 
ſtianity became the prevailing Religion in 
the Roman Empire. But no ſooner were 
they delivered from Perſecution themſelves, 
and favoured with the Countenance of Au- 


thority, than they began to exert the ſame 
Spirit againſt one another, and divided them- 
ſelves into Parties, upon the moſt trifling 
Debates ; whole Hatred continued longer, 
and had much worſe Effects, than the moſt 
famous Diſſenſions which are to be met with 


in Hiſtory. | | 


Cc 3 ONE 
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OE of the firſt Conſequences of Perſe- 
cution in the Chriſtian World was the Decay 
of pure and genuine Religion, by ſetting up 
a flaming Zeal for certain Tenets and Points 

of Speculation as the Teſt of Chriſtianity, 
rather than a good and religious Life. The 
Heads of the ſeveral Seas, in order to 
ſtrengthen their Party, and gratify their Am- 
bition, were wont to indulge the Faults of 
their Followers, provided they continued 
firm in that Syſtem of Belief which they 
_ dictated to them. The Queſtion in debate 
was always the one thing neceſſary ; and 
every thing elſe made to give way to it. A 
metaphyſical Nicety, or a certain Form of 
technical Terms, were the Marks of Diſtinc- 
tion, and the Badges either of Picty, or Ir- 
religion. This eat out the very Heart and 
Life of Chriſtianity ; and ſet up the Mockery 
of Religion in its place. The Laity were 
over-run with Ignorance and Superſtition ; 
and the Clergy with Pride and Luxury. All 
Ranks and Orders of Men were either en- 
aged in the Confuſions and Uproar of the 
everal contending Parties, or affected by 
them. Every kind of Buſineſs was made ro 
give place to theſe Squabbles ; and the whole 
Management of publick Affairs directed to 
ſupport the Intereſt of this or the other Or- 
thodox Party, without any regard to the 
general Good; inſomuch that the greateſt 
and moſt flouriſhing Empire the World ever 
law is reckoned to owe its Ruin, in a great 
meaſure, 
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meaſure, to the Diſorders occaſioned by this 
means. Nor muſt it be omitted, that the 
Propagation of Mahometiſin was very much 
an BRA of the ſame Cauſe ; many Perſons 
who embraced it, at that time publickly de- 
claring, they had forſaken Chriſtianity, pure- 
ly on account of the crnel and implacable 
Spirit which reigned among its Followers. 

Ar length, when Matters were ſufficiently 
ripened, and thoſe who had kindled thele 
Animoſities among Chriſtians had gained their 
point, it appeared what was the true Spring 
of all this mighty Zeal. The Struggle was 
for nothing but Power and Greatneſs. A 
Succeſſion of aſpiring Prelates at Rome, ta- 
king advantage of the Abſence and Weaknels 
of the Roman Emperors, had formed a De- 
ſign of erecting a temporal as well as ſpiri- 
tual Sovereignty in the Weſtern Parts of Eu- 
rope. To carry on this Defign, it was ne- 
ceſſary to ſet themſelves up for the Subſti- 
tutes of Heaven, and their Decrees for the 
only rrue Standard both of Faith and Man- 
ners. The Confuſions of thoſe Times, and 
the univerſal Ignorance occaſioned by them, 
. them all the Succels they could poſſibly 
ave deſired. Mankind received their Voke; 
and for ſome Ages their Tyranny remained 
unreſiſted and uncontroverted. They drain- 
ed the whole Wealth of the World into their 
own Coffers ; and while themſelves were 
wallowing in the moſt ſcandalous Luxury, 
were perpetually iſſuing out their pious De- 


Cc 4 crees 
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thing with reſiſting that Authority; and 


crees for confining the poor Laity to Butter 
and Eggs, that they might not have heart 
and courage enough to attempt the recovery 
of their Liberty. The Subjects of the Na- 
tions who had ſubmitted to this Bondage, 
were fleeced and beggar'd at the pleaſure of 
their ſpiritual Guides; and their Princes ei- 
ther lulled aſſeep with Pilgrimages and Pe- 
nances, or employed on romantick Expedi- 
tions for extirpating So/dans and Sophies, 
and recovering a whimſical Property in a 
Heap of old Ruins. This was to divert them 
from looking into the Incroachments thoſe 
holy Fathers were making upon their Rights, 
and the Liberty of their Kingdoms. A Di- 
verſion, which occupied the Chriſtian World 
for about a hundred and fifty Years ; depo- 
pulated the moſt flouriſhing Provinces of 
Europe, and Aſia; and coſt the Lives of 
more brave and gallant Men, than perhaps 
any other ſingle Expedition we read of in 
Hiſtory. | 

TRHINGS continued in this State, till the 
revival of Letters; at which time many Per- 
ſons beginning to think for themſelves, ſaw 
into the Abſurdity of ſeveral Doctrines and 
Uſages then in vogue; and had the Virtue 
honeſtly and boldly to attack them. This 
was touching in a tender place: For as thoſe 
Doctrines and Uſages had no other Founda- 
tion, than the Authority of what was called 
the Church, to arraign them was the ſame 


CON» 
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conſequently could not fail being made equal- 
ly criminal with High Treaſon in a State. 
Thus Perſecution came again into play. The 
Pretence was the Good of Mens Souls, and 
the Honour of God, which they aſſerted to be 
impaired by denying the eſtabliſh'd Doctrines. 
But that Inſolence of Power which thoſe Pre- 
tenders always exerciſed, and their lazy luxu- 
rious manner of living, made it evident, that | | 
their own Greatneſs and Authority was the 
ſole Mark they aimed at, the Biaſs of their 
whole Proceedings conſtantly drawing that 
Way. 
. then are Bigots, at the beſt, but 

the Dupes of craſty and deſigning Men, who 
make them the ſupports of their Tyranny 
and Oppreſſion? Well inclined Men may 
perhaps be drawn in to believe many things 

of great Importance to Salvation, which are 
not ſo. But if they ſhall carry this ſo far, as 
to be cruel and rapacious in the maintenance 
of ſuch Opinions, and conceive a ſettled | 
Averſion againſt the Bulk of their Species for 1 
denying them, what can we think, but that | 
they have degenerated from Human Nature [| 
into Brutes ? For whoever hates without a : 
ſufficient Reaſon, ariſing either from unjuſt * 
Treatment, or a known Perverſeneſs of Diſ- | 
poſition in the hateful Object, hates from 
Antipathy, as Brutes do; and ſacrifices to 
the Animal that part of his Nature which is 


the Manly, and the Divine. 


IF 
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IF we look into the preſent State of thoſe 
Countries where Bigotry and Perſecution 
prevail, we ſhall be ſtill farther convinced, 
that this is really the Caſe ; and that theſe 
Principles are always built on the Ruins of 
Humanity and Virtue. Pure Religion and 
undefiled is a ſtranger to their Gates, who 
are for dragging Men into what they call 
the true Faith. A blind Submiſſion to their 
Prieſts, is made the Mark and Touchſtone of 
the People's being in a State of Salvation. 
For this reaſon they ſtudy nothing but how 
to pleaſe them, by giving up the Fruits of 
their Labour and Induſtry into their hands, 
without regarding the Neceſſities either of 
their Families, or Country. Profligate Men 
are hereby encouraged to the commiſſion of 
the vileſt and moſt barbarous Crimes, upon 
the hopes they are all to be atoned for by 
having a found Faith, and going thro? a 
Courte of ſpiritual Mummeries. The fre- 
quent Aſſaſſinations and other Diſorders, 
which every day happen in Hain and Italy, 
are no doubt owing to this Cauſe, eſpecially 
when they ſee the Directors of their Conſci- 
ences fo openly and boldly give into the 
ſame. Hence it alſo is, that there are more 
Banditti, and publick Robbers in thoſe 
Countries, than any where elſe in Europe; 
it being almoſt impoſſible for Men of high 
Spirits to live eaſily and comfortably there 
by any other Employment, unleſs they _ 
| a 
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had the good luck either to be born Princes, 
or adopted into the Church. 
NEED I add to all this, that Trade and 
Commerce, Arts and Sciences, always riſe 
or fall in proportion as the Principles of 
Perſecution have leſs or more Influence upon 
a Nation? This is a Conſequence which 
has been owned by Bigots themſelves. I have 
ſeen a Treatiſe written by a Proteſtant Di- 
vine, one who called himſelf ſo at leaſt, 
wherein he lays it down as one of the Cauſes 
of rhe _ of Religion in England, the 
great Increaſe of Trade; by means of which 
the Laity were grown ſo rich and fo know- 
ing, that they deſpiſed the Admonitions of 
the Prieſthood, and conſequently were ſunk 
into Irreligion and Profaneneſs. This was 
telling the World very plainly what he, and 
ſuch Men as he, would be at; and that their 
Principles cannot but be deſtructive to Trade 
and to Knowledge, ſince they find Trade and 
Knowledge fo inconſiſtent with the Propaga- 
tion of them. But indeed it was the mere 
Force of Truth extorted this Conceſſion; 
ſince in all thoſe Countries where Men enjoy 
the Liberty of their Conſciences — 
we ſhall conſtantly find a vaſt concourſe of 
People, a perpetual hurry of Buſineſs ; all 
the Signs of Wealth, Plenty, and Induſtry ; 
the Looks of Men at once brightned up with 
Diſpatch, and Chearfulneſs ; and thoſe of a 
more elegant and ſoft turn of Genius impro- 
ving all thoſe Arts which are either uſeful or 
f Orna-» 
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ornamental to Mankind. Whereas in thoſe 
States where Men are obliged by penal Laws 
to be of one Faith, and one Mind, there is 
little to be met with among the common 
People, but Barbarity and groſs Ignorance, 
joined with a ſtupid Indolence and Inappe- 
tency to eyery Enjoyment in Life beyond 
Neceſſity ; among the great ones perpetual 
Frolick and Debauchery ; and the Soil where- 
in they live, however bleſt with all the Ad- 
vantages of Nature, wy where wearing a 
Face of Poverty and Deſolation, except about 
the Palaces of Princes, and the Retirements 
of the Clergy. | 

Ir we regard therefore our Country, or 
Mankind, we muſt think it our duty to re- 
flect often on theſe things, and by reyolving 
the Evils of them in our Minds, enlarge our 
Thoughts with Sentiments of Humanity and 
Generoſity for thoſe who differ from us; 
ſince by doing otherwiſe, beſides the Injury 
done to innocent Perſons at preſent, we ſhall 
lay a Foundation for ſo many future Calami- 


'ties to our Country and Poſterity ; which as 


other Nations once as great and happy as we, 
could not prevent, ſo neither can we hope 


to eſcape, but by diſcouraging all thoſe ty- 
rannical and impoſing Principles which have 


a tendency to bring them on. 


J am, SIR, Tours, &c. 


No 99. 
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No 9g. Saturday. March 4. 1726-7. 


To the Aurho of the Dublin Journal. 


In nova fert animus . OQv1o. 


SIX. 


3 5 ENE RAL Satires, and Reflections 


on whole Societies of Men, made 


* 


. without any manner of diſtinction, 
r have always been look d upon, by 
Men of Senſe, as the Effects rather 
of Ill· nature than Judgment. For tho there 
may be, and generally are ill Men, and ridi- 
culous Characters in all Societies, and among 
all Ranks of People; yet that ariſes not from 
their being of this or the other Community. 
but from particular Failings, which would 
break out, and diſcover themſelves in what- 
ever Station of Life the Perſons ſubject to 
them ſhould happen to be placed. 
INDEED it muſt be owned, that Mens 
Vices, or Follies will appear differently, ac- 
cording to the manner of their Education, 


or the reſpective Profeſſion they follow; 


and ſo form a diſtin Character either of Vil- 
lany, or Ablurdity. This weak Minds are 
very apt to miſtake, and to imagine, that _ 

only 


VA" A 24 „ 
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only by accident heightens a Character, or 
gives it ſome few peculiar diſtinguiſhing Linea- 
|| ments, either entirely conſtitutes it, or at leaſt 
is eſſential to it. And becauſe certain Cha- 
racers are only to be found in certain Pro- 
I feſſions, the witty Malice of ſuch ill-judging 
1 Obſervers immediately runs away with the 

| Notion, that all who are of thoſe Profeſſions 
| muſt of courſe be entitled to all the ill Charac- 
* ters which are among them. Thus becauſe 
j Pettifoggers and Quacks are kinds of Vermin 
| 


peculiar to the Profeſſions of Law and Phy- 
| fick, how wonderfully arch are all your great 
6 Jokers, and Brightners of Converſation upon 


= thoſe Faculties, as if all the Gentlemen be- 
longing to them were a Set of Cheats and 
ä Impoſtors? And yet it is certain, that all the 
'% Mirth raiſed on this account is as unjuſt as it 


F is il-natured ; and that the Reproach, or the 
| Jeſt, only lies againſt the Miſconduct of par- 
| ticular Perſons, who would bave become the 
1 Objects of Satire, had they belonged to any 
5 | other Profeſſion. The Pettifogger and the 
NF Quack would indeed have exchanged ſome 
accidental Circumſtances in their Characters, 
had they happened to — their Manner 
of living; but ſtill they would have kept their 
original Deformities, and acted, tho in a dif- 
ferent Geſture and Air, the Cheat and the Im- 
ö poſtor. And ſo may we conclude of every 
ll. other Profeſſion and Employment in Lite. 
1 Tuksk general Reflections, ww - moſtly 
the effect of Spleen and Diſguſt, riſe in pro- 
portion, 
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ortion, as the Perſons who make them have 

een unſucceſsful in the purſuit of whatever 
they ſtrongly deſired, and fanſied they me- 
rited And as the Splenetick are a Species 
that few People care for humouring, their 
Prejudices are continually growing upon them 
rogether with their Diſappointments, and ga- 
thering new matter of Venom from repeated 
Affronts and Repulſes. A Man therefore, 
who by ſuffering his Pride and Vanity to get 
the better of his Good-nature, has once hear- 
tily been put out of humour with his old 
Friends and Acquaintance, is in great danger 
of being kept continually ſo as long as he lives, 
let him converle with as many as he will, and 
of enlarging his Antipathies till they become 
naiyerl; f So that I ſhould not be ſurprized, 
if a Man of this Temper, who by his Arro- 
gance and Capriciouſnels had rendered him- 
ſelf odious and contemptible to all wiſe and 
good Men, ſhould at laſt, to complete his 
Folly and Miſery, grow out of conceit with 
Human Nature itſelf, and figure in his Imagi- 
nation ſome of the brute Species as a more ex- 
NN and lovely Kind of Beings than Man- 
kind. 

Bu r there is one common Inſtance of this 
unhappy Temper, which I intend more parti- 
cularly to animadvert upon at preſent, which 
diſcovers itſelf in grievous Complaints and 
Murmurings againſt the Age in which People 
happen to live, as more vicious, more cor- 
rupt, and in every reſpect inferior to any ed 

I tne 
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the foregoing. This Cry is ſo often repeated, 
without any \ * pang Neceſſity, that, were 
there nothing elle in it, every By-ſtander muſt 
judge it the effect of Lightneſs and Indiſcre- 
tion. It has been tranſmitted down from 
Age to Age, and bequeathed as a kind of 
Legacy by the Malecontents of one Genera- 
tion to thoſe of another. Had every Age 
* been really as bad as the diſſatisfied People 
il who lived in it have repreſented it, and the 
Degeneracy of Mankind gone on in the fame 
0 eee with the Complaints of it, it is 

ardly poſſible to conceive, but that we muſt 


| 
long ere now have ſunk to ſuch a degree, that 
= ſcarce one among us could have been able to 
4h f * | 
Ml make theſe wiſe Obſervations on our Degene- 
1 racy, whatever room the wicked World 
[i might have happened to give for them. But 
| we find, that this fame World, tho growing 
every day worſe and worſe, has ſtood for ſe- 
F | veral thouſands of Years, without any other 
U conſiderable Alteration in Mankind, than that 
iN ſome Nations, formerly rich and flouriſhing, 
5 and their Inhabitants excelling in all intellec- 
| tual and moral Accompliſhments, are now 
| become poor and miſerable, ſavage and unci- 
F | vilized ; while other Kingdoms, at that time 
leſs happy in thoſe reſpects, have changed 
. Conditions with them, and ſucceeded to thoſe 
1 hleſſings which their Neighbours have loſt. 
ii | ITuIsõ, I believe, will be found a true State 
of the Caſe with reſpect to Mankind in all 


Ages, whatſoever Changes either of Fortune 
| or 
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doms. Nay, 1 will go farther, and ven- 


ture to affirm, that the World, at this pre- 
ſent, is much advanced both in Virtue and 
Knowledge, beyond what it was ſome years 


ago. It is true, that ſince the ſpreading of 


Arts and Sciences, and the Invention of a 
great many Manufactures both comfortable 
and ornamental in Life, our manner of living 
is very different from what it was formerly, 


and conſequently our Purſuits more numerous 
and more extenſive. We neither feed nor 


clothe in that ſimple and artleſs manner our 
Anceſtors did, and which they had no other 


reaſon for confining themſelves to, than their 


Ignorance of one more eaſy and commodious. 
The Paſſions of Men are the ſame in all 
Ages; and only their Circumſtances and Cu- 
ſtoms vary; in the compliance with which, 
generally ſpeaking, there is neither Virtue 
nor Vice, while Men continue ſo far Maſters 
of their Reaſon, as nor to make their Happi- 


neſs depend on them. The Error and the - 


Vice of ſuch things conſiſt in Peoples placing 
their Affections lo much on them, that the 
cannot live without them, and loſe the Reliſh 
of Being, whenever, by any Misfortune, 
they are deprived of them. So, in this re- 
ſpect, the Faſhions of former times are neither 
better nor worſe than thoſe of our own. There 
were Diſtinctions among Men then as well 
as now; and the great and the rich- lived as 
much above the common rate as at this time, 
Vol, II. "00 -. and 
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and conſequently might have their Minds 
dazzled with the Reflection of their own 
Grandeur and Dignity, as much as any Peo- 
ple can be in Times of the greateſt Wealth 
and Magnificence, And if we look into the 
Hiſtory of former Ages, we ſhall find, thar 
in what to us would appear to be Meanneſs 
and Simplicity, People then could expreſs 
the ſame Vanity and Luxury that is done at 
preſent, with much greater real Parade and 
Expence. Nor were there fewer Conteſts 
and Struggles then than now, to arrive at 
Pre-eminence and Grandeur, nor leſs Fraud 
and Violence made uſe of to compals the 
Ends they had in view, So far from it, that, 
on the contrary, they were continually going 
together by the ears, and involving their 
Country in Blood and Confuſion, upon the 
molt trifling Occaſions, either to enlarge their 
Domains, or -extend their Authority over 
their Tenants and Vaſſals. Whereas now 
Men can, and every day actually do, make 
themſelves rich and powerful, without hay- 
ing recourſe to ſuch violent and deſtructive Me- 
thods; and in the quiet and inoffenſive way 
of Trade, Commerce, and Induſtry, pur- 
chaſe large and noble Fortunes to themſelves 
and Families; and all this not only without 
injuring, but by being greatly advantageous 
to their Country. So that, in ſhort, if Peace, 
Quiet, and Plenty be preferable to Rapine 
and Tyranny, Pride and Poverty, the pre- 
ſent evil Age, upon the compariſon, " 5 
| oun 
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ſound to have much the better of agreatmany 
others which have been ſet up as its Rivals, 
by thoſe ſupercilious Reformers, who cannot 
imagine how Men can be virtuous, without 
returning into a State of Nature ; in which, 
unleſs our Paſſions were entirely extinQ, it 
is impoſſible we could live, without being 
expoſed to Evils of the fame kind with thoſe 
2 are the Subject of Complaint at pre- 
ent. 

Bur we are told that Luxury and Prodiga- 
lity were never at ſuch a height as now; 
and that, in theſe Kingdoms at leaſt, we are 
prodigioufly fallen from the plain and frugal 
Ways of our Fore-fathers, an Age or an Age 
and half ago, and conſequently have loſt 
much of their Innocence and Virtue. And 
why, pray ? The true Reafon of our living 
more expenſiyely is the Increafe of our Trade 
and Riches, which would be of no uſe to us, 
if we were to confine ourſelves to the bare 
Neceſfaries of Life, without regard to Di- 
ſtinction and Elegance. Bat what Influence 
this ſhould have on our Innocence or Vir- 
tue, I am not able to underſtand. Pray were 
not our Grandmothers, in the Days of good 
Queen Beſs, dreſſed as fine as Hands could 
make them, and with as much Expence, in 
proportion to their Forrunes, as our. Ladies 
are now? And might not thoſe venerable Ma- 
trons carry on as many Intrigues in a Ruff 
and Farthingale, as are poſſible to be done in 
a Hoop. petticoat? And is it not probable, 

9 that 
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that there were Prudes, and Coquettes in 
thoſe Habits as well as now? It is certain, 
there were then Diſtinctions of Habits, as 
now, according to Peoples different Ranks 
and Stations; and doubtleſs, the well - dreſſed 


People were as vain and puffed up of being 


ſo, as the Beaus, and the Belles of the pre- 
ſent Age. In ſhort, theſe things being in 
their own nature indifferent, the uſe of them 
is no farther criminal, than as it may need- 
leſly exhauſt what ought to ſupply the Ne- 
ceſſaries of Life; or elſe as it may infeeble 
the Mind, and give it an Inclination to con- 
ſider outward Show and Equipage, as the 
ſigns of inward Worth and Excellence; in 
both which reſpects there are no doubt Peo- 
ple in every Age, who very juſtly deſerve to 
be cenſured. But it ſhows great weakneſs to 
reckon theſe Faults peculiar to any ſingle Age, 


when we find the wiſe Men of every former 


Age complaining of them in their Times. 
I wouLD by no means be underſtood to 
apologize for Luxury of any ſort, which pre- 


vails but too much in all Times and Places, 


and is productive of the greateſt Evils which 
can poſſibly befal either particular Perſons, or 


Communities. But let us not wrongfully ac- 


cuſe ourſelves of more Guilt and Folly than 
falls to our ſhare. If we were in reality ſo 
much farther gone in Luxury than our Ance- 
ſtors, we ſhould undoubtedly ſee the ill Ef- 


fects of it, ih the decay of Arts and Sciences, 


of Trade and Induſtry; or elſe in the break- 
ing 
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ing out of Fraud, Rapine, and Violence to a | 
greater degree, than among our Anceſtors. -] 
But ſince we ſee none of theſe things; and | | 
on the contrary, find Learning and Commerce 
flouriſhing as much, or more than formerly, 
and purſue all the Affairs of Life as quietly | mo 
and regularly, without either Oppreſſion | 

from within, or Violence from without; we 
owe that Juſtice to ourſelves, our Country, 
and the Age we live in, not to run away with 
worle Opinions of them than they deſerye ; 


/ 
and ought to look upon them as common 


. ow 


Enemies, who endeayour to raiſe  Enmity 

among Mankind, by repreſenting them as a 

Race of profligate, abandoned Creatures, en- 

tirely loſt to all Senſe of Honour, Virtue, 

and Goodnels. | | 
THERE are ſome other particulars, wherein = 

the. preſent Age has been abuſed, without 

any manner of Reaſon ; ro mention which =_ 

would exceed the Limits of a ſingle Paper, | 


( 

and will deſerve to be made the Subject of a 1 

ſucceeding one. 1 

I am, SIR, ä 4 = 

Tour very bumble Servant, "6 * x 
HiBERNICUS; 
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No 500. Saturday, March 1 x, 1726-7. 


To the Aur uo x of the Dublin Journal. 


Say | not thou, what is the Cauſe that the former Days 


were better than theſe ? for thou doſt not enquire wiſely 
concerning this. 8 SOLOMON. 


ST R, | N 
P laſt Letter was a kind of Apo- 
ves for the preſent Age. I have 
endeavoured to ſhew, that the pre- 

ſent Race of Mankind is not na- 
ee more prone to Wickednels 

than thoſe who have gone before. If I have 
not done this ſo well as I ſhould, it is becauſe 
the Complaint is ſo general and indiſtinct. 
People who cry our of the Badneſs and De- 
generacy of the Times, would do but fairly 
in letting us know what they mean. Is there 
more actual Vice in the World now than for- 
merly? Why, that may very well be, and 
yet the preſent Age deſerve no ſuch abomina- 
ble Character. For if there are more People 
at preſent than in any former Age, and theſe 
People have greater Opportunities and Temp- 
tations to indulge a vicious Appetite ; both 
; which 
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which are Points extremely probable; then 

indeed it is likewife probable, that the Quan- 

tity of Vice is greater now, than when the 

World was thinner of Inhabitants, and Men 

had fewer Incitements to Soſtneſs and Luxu- 

ry. But this does not ſhew any natural De- _ — 

| wa in Mankind now, more than former- | 
Beſides, the growing Numbers of Man- 

kind will no doubt increaſe the Quantity of 

Virtue, as well as of Vice; and if ſo, the 

Merit of whatever Virtue is found among 

Mankind will be ſo much the greater, as the 

Allurements and Occaſions of gratifying a 4 

contrary Temper are more ſtrong and fre- | 1 

quent. | 

How is it then, that the World grows 

every day worſe and worſe? Have we leſs 

Riches, or Commerce, than our Forefathers ? 

Not ſo. Are Arts and Sciences on the de- 5 

cay? Nor that neither. Why, what is the 

matter then? The. matter! Why we are grown 


more vicious. And thus we are returned back | 7 | 
again to where we ſet ont. But how does it | 
appear, we are grown more vicious? It is 


owned, that Trade and Commerce, Arts 
and Sciences are at a greater height than 
the former Age could boaſt of; and by that 
means a way opened for Mankind to exerciſe 
themſelves in a greater Variety of Employ- 
ments, and different Occupations, which 


they may purſue not only without hurting 
one another, but to the common Benefit 
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and Advantage. This one would be apt to 
think, is rather an Argument of our growing 


in Virtue than in Vice. For nothing is more 
likely to hinder a Mind from contracting ill 


. Habits, than being employed conſtantly in 


ſome honeſt, or even inoffenſive Courſe of 
Action. The want of it made the firſt Ages 
give into the higheſt Diſorders, and engaged 
them in perpetual Quarrels and Bloodſhed. 
either to procure, or preſerye, not the Com- 


forts only, but the very Neceſſaries of Life. 
Now as we, at leaſt in theſe Parts, are much 


free from thoſe terrible Diſorders, and en- 
joy a thouſand Conveniences which former 
Times were entirely ignorant of; this I ap- 
prehend, is a good Proof, that either we are 
leſs vicious, or under better Reſtraints, than 
the People of Antiquity, ſince our Vices are 
not ſo. productive of Calamities as theirs, 
For it cannot be denied, that the Miſeries 
of Men are always in proportion to their 
Vices ; and conſequently, that whenever we 
ſee the Affairs of Mankind carried on with 
greater Sobriety, Security, and Eaſe to the 
Whole, we. may fafely conclude, there is 
either more Virtue in the World, or elſe that 
things are under a better Regulation, how- 
ever great the Failings, or Crimes of ſome 
particular Men may be. | 

Au ſenſible there are ſome, particularly 
among ourſelves, who will call this a begging 


the Queſtion ; and inſiſt upon it, that the 


State 


4-7 
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State of things at preſent is entirely wrong. 


and all the publick Adminiſtrations directed 
with infinitely greater Corruption and Partia- 
lity, than in the happy times of our Fore. 
fathers; between which and ours there is 
no manner of Compariſon to be made, with 
reſpect either to Glory or Proſperity. On 
this Head we hear abundance of tragical Ex- 


clamations made every day by People, who 


have no other Reaſon for ſo doing, than 


their not being able to reliſh a thouſand 


Bleſſings they enjoy, thro' an immoderate 
deſire of ſome favourite Whim they want. 


Others again, ſport off their ill Humour in 


little Satires, and fly Jokes on Men in 


Power, without conſidering, that their Infir- 


mities, ſuppoſing them real, are neither pecu- 
liar to the preſent Time or Government, nor 
ſo hurtful to the Publick, as to juſtify a 
Diſaffection to our Governors on their ac- 
count. 63 | REG 


IT is worth while to enquire a little into 


this matter, to prevent weak and well-mean- 


ing People being impoſed on by artful and 


ill-deſigning Men, who can find no other 
way of bringing us back to real Slavery 
and Bondage, — raiſing groundleſs Cla- 
mours of fatal Meaſures, and worle Deſigns 
carrying on againſt our Liberty at preſent, 
and by making moſt unjuſt and falſe Compa- 
riſons between the ſtate of Affairs juſt now, 


and what it was before the late happy Revo- 


lation, 


4 
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lution. This is a common Game played by 
the factious and diſcontented of all Nations 
and all Ages, and ſeldom fails of its Effects 
among the Neceſſitous and Unfortunate, who 


feel their own Sufferings too ſenſibly, to form 


a right Judgment concerning thoſe times, and 
ſo are eaſily made to imagine, that the former 
Days were productive of much greater Hap- 
pineſs and Tranquillity than the preſent, the 
Fault of which Men are always much readier 
to fix on their Governors, than on them- 
ſelves. Among us this Method of poiſoni 
Peoples Minds has been purſued to a moſk 
ſcandalous degree. We have been told, with 
the greateſt Impudence, that we are brought, 
ſince the late Revolution, under a ſtate of 
Force and Slavery; that the Conſtitution has 
been invaded, and Law and Juſtice pervert- 
ed; that our Trade is decayed, and the 
Kingdoms impoverithed ; and that our Glory 
abroad has been ſacrificed to maintain Ty- 
ranny and Corruption 'at home: in ſhort, 
that we are, in all reſpects, a moſt miſera- 
ble and unhappy People, in comparifon to 
what we were in the golden Days of K. 
James I. and K. Charles I. whoſe Reigns 
theſe Gentlemen ſet up for the moſt per- 
fe Models of Government, and the 
Times of the greateſt Glory and Felicity 
the Britiſßh Nations ever enjoy d. 

HA v is it for our Malecontents them- 
ſelves, as well as their Fellow - Subjects, that 


their 
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their Repreſentations have not one word of 
Truth in them. There is one Point, which 
if true would give them much greater Reaſon 
to complain, and at the ſame time very pro- 
bably prevent them from doing it. For if 
both our Laws, and our Governors at pre- 
ſent had not a much greater regard to Ju- 
ſtice, and Humanity, than in thoſe happy 
Times which are ſo much extolled, our in- 
famous Libellers muſt expect other- guiſe Uſage, 
than what the Mildneſs of our preſent Con- 
ſtitution and Government think fit to inflict 
upon them. Maſquerades were in uſe in thoſe 


Days as well as now among the great Folks, 
and equally cenfured by many in that Age. 


But how different was their Treatment, who 


only made bold to animadyert on the Diver- 
ſions of the Court then, from that which 
now a-days falls to their ſhare, who libel not 
only the Court, but the Government, and 
the very Conſtitution of their Country? 
Our Incendiaries, after having been legally 
found guilty by their Country, are only 
uniſhed with a flight Fine, and the Pillory. 
Our former Governments did not ſupport 
their Authority with ſo gentle a Hand. How 
| ſhould we take it at preſent, to ſee Men 
fingled out from the moſt eminent Profeſſions 
in the Nation, and for expreſſing their Senti- 
ments of Publick Affairs, ſentenced by an 
arbitrary Court, without the intervention of 
a Jury, not only to ſtand on the Pillory, but 
to 


3 
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to have their Ears cut cloſe, to be branded 


on the Check, to pay a Fine of five thouſand 
Pounds, and to. ſuffer perpetual Impriſon- 
ment? And how would it ſound in our Ears, 


to hear an Archbiſhop of Canterbury, at the 
inſtant a Criminal of this fort were enduring 
the painful and diſhonourable part of his 
Sentence, moving, with great Zeal and Fer- 


vency, to have the poor Man gagg'd where 


he ſtood, to hinder him from complaining of 
the Severity and Hardſhip of his Cale 2 Would 
not ſuch Proceedings now be looked upon 
with Amazement and Horror? And yet in 
that ſo greatly celebrated Age they -were 


thought very proper and neceſſary Acts of 


Juſtice. But this part of the Parallel between 


our Age and that, which they chiefly. enjoy 


the Benefit of who-deſerve it leaſt, is a very 
inconſiderable Article in the account of the 
Advantages we are poſſeſſed of beyond thoſe 
who lived in that Period, fo much cry'd up 


as the beſt and moſt proſperous Time the Bri- 


tiſh Nations ever ſaw. | £515; 
Ir we look into the moſt approved Hiſto- 


ries of that Age, or even into the noble Hi- 


ſtorian, who has given the World the fineſt 
and moſt eloquent Apology for all the Grie- 
vances complained- of in it, we ſhall find a 
prodigious difference betwixt the ordinary 
Exerciſe of Government then, and the very 
worſt things, ſuppoſing them fact, which the 
worſt Enemies of the preſent. Settlement have 
murmured againſt ſince the Revolution. Mo- 

ney 
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d ney raiſed not only without Conſent of Par- 
* liament, but even in direct Oppoſition to the _- = 
, Remonſtrances of the Nation in Parliament. 1 
IH The Trade of the Nation ruined, and the Pro- | | 
perty of the Subject invaded by illegal Mono- 4 
polies and Prohibitions. Men puniſhed both — - | 
in their Perſons and Eſtates for Actions con- 
demned by no Law; and even, in ſome In- 

ſtances, put to Death, by virtue of a bare 

Warrant under the King's Hand, without any 

Trial, or the leaſt appearance of a Proſecu- 

tion. The Freedom of Parliaments, that 

great Security of the Peoples Liberty, taken 

away, by diſſolving them with the utmoſt 

Contempt, whenever they gave the leaſt Op- 

poſition to the arbitrary Meaſures of the 

Court, and by impriſoning thoſe Mem- 

bers who had moſt exerted themſelves in 

defence of the Rights of the People whom 

they repreſented; a Set of Patriots the beſt | ; 


and nobleſt that had eyer fat in any Senate 
fince the Days of antient Greece and 


Rome. Theſe, with numberleſs other Tranſ- 
actions of the ſame nature, make up the whole 
Hiſtory of thoſe two Reigns I have been 
mentioning; till the Bulk of the Nation, 
wearied out with ſo many repeated Acts of 
Violence and Oppreſſion, was + obliged to 
have recourſe to the laſt Remedy, and en- 
gage in a long and moſt calamitous Civil 
War, the Event of which I need not remind 

my Readers of, ſince there is a Day par- - 
ticularly 


—_—c 
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to ask his own Heart, and withal to compare 
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ticularly ſet apart every Year for that very 
Purpole. | 
Wrar monſtrous Ingratitude then, and 


. Impudence is it, to be continually trumping up 


the Happinels of the Former Days, in order 

to raiſe a Diſſatisfaction with the preſent 

Eſtabliſhment ? Who now can complain of 
being hurt either in his Perſon or Fortune, 

without incurring the Penalty of ſome Law, 

and being legally convicted of a Crime? Have 
not the Laws made at, and ſince the Revvlu- 
tion, given-us a much greater Security than 
ever before, for the perpetual Enjoyment of 
all our Rights, and Liberties? Are our Par- 
liaments interrupted in their Proceedings? 
Are they lectured, and bullied, as they uſed 
to be formerly; or diſmiſſed in the middle of 
a Seſſion, and their Members ſhut up in naſty 
Priſons, for diſcharging their Truſt according 
to their Conſciences? In ſhort, are we go- 
verned in any other manner than a free Peo- 
ple ought, by Laws to which we have our- 
{elves conſented, as made by Repreſentatives 

of our own chooſing ; who tho they may 

miſtake in conſulting what may be moſt expe- 
dient for the publick Good, yet it is hardly 


to be thought they can all conſpire to give up 


the Rights and Liberties of their Country, in 
which they have themſelves fo great and viſt- 
ble an Intereſt ? .- 7 


THESE are Queſtions every Man onght 


the 


1 
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the different Figure his Country makes now, 
from what it ſormerly did, when the Cares of 
our Princes were more employed in making 


themſelves abſolute at home, than ſecuring 


their Kingdoms from great and formidable 
Powers abroad; and when they were more 
jealous of their own faithful Subjects, than 
of their haughty and aſpiring Neighbours. 
Let us conſider how our Name and Credit of 
late Years have riſen ; our Trade, our Manu» 
factures, and our Husbandry been improved; 
and our Peace and Tranquillity ſecured : and 


, then complain, if, with a good Conſcience, 


we dare, that the Glory, the Wealth, the 
Power, and the Happineſs of the Britiſb 
Nations at preſent are fallen from what they 
were in the Times of any of our Anceſtors. 


J am, SIR, 
Tour very humble Servant, 


H1BERNICUS. 
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Ne 101. Saturday, March 18, 1726-7. 


To the Au rhon of the Dublin Journal. 


Scire velim, chartis pretium quotus arroget annus. 


e. 

HH E unjuſt Treatment we give to 

ET js the preſent Age, appears no where 
more remarkable than in the Con- 

SE troverſial Writings of our Divines ; 

wherein we generally find, that 


whenever a Diſputant has been hardly preſſed 


upon any Point by the Arguments of his 
Antagoniſt, he immediately tumbles over his 
Books till he gets a Paſſage in ſome of the 
antient Fathers, agrecable to his own Senti- 
ments; which, by the by, happens to be 
no very great difficulty, in regard there is 
hardly any Abſurdity in Religion, which has 


not had ſome of thoſe venerable Gentlemen 


to eſpouſe it. The Paſſage ſo found is pre- 
« ſently produced, as a full and clear Deciſion 


of the Caſe in hand, with the ſame aſſurance 


that Men offer Bank-Notes in payment of 
Money. The happy Author plumes himſelf 
in his Succeſs ; challenges the Victory = 
| . IS 
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his Adverlary ; and with a well-diſſembled 
Modeſty, more infulting than Atrogance it- 
ſelf, appeals to the Reader for the Juſtice of 
his cfm. But if the vanquiſhed Foe till 
rſiſts in the defence of his Opinions, he no 
onger retains the appearance of his former 
Moderation, but lets his Heart dilate in the 
full enjoyment of his Conqueſt ; and with 
terrible Outcries of Ignorance, Obſtinacy, 
and want of Reverence for Antiquity in the 
oppoſite / ſide, cloſes the Pomp of the Dif- 
pute, and the Triumph. n 
Ir is not very long ſince an Impoſition 
of the like nature prevailed in the Schools. 
When two Combatants had: ſufficiently tired 
themſelves, and their Audience, with ban- 
dying about all the Impertinences they could 
find out on a Subject, at length, a grave 
Ariſtoteles dixit, was pronounced, on one 
ſide of the Queſtion or the other; and ſo the 
Matter was concluded. This was in the 
Reign of Ignorance and Superſtition, when 
ood Senſe, and true Learning lay under a 
ong and dreadful Ecliple. Upon the firſt 
dawning 'of Knowledge, this authoritative 
Manner of deciding ' Controverſies was con- 
reſted, and at laſt happily exploded,” and 
laughed at. Mankind aſſerted their Liberty 
of philoſophizing in ſpite of Ariſtotle, and 
all his Admirers; and the good Effects of 
their doing ſo have appeared in the great 
number of noble and uſeful Diſcoveries, which 
have been made in all the Territories of 
Vol. II. E e Science 
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Science ſince the Beginning of the ſixteenth 
Century. But the Reformation has not been 
ſo compleat, as it were to be wiſhed. The 
fame Freedom which Men take in their Phi- 
loſophical Inquiries, is not permitted them in 


Matters of much greater Importance. And. 


contrary to all Reaſon, the Authority of 
Fathers, and antient Councils, is always ſet 
up in oppoſition to any Opinions which 
happen to have the appearance of Novelty. 
tho ſupported by the ſtrongeſt and moſt con- 
vincing Arguments, that can be offered to 
the Reaſon and Underſtanding of Mankind. 
TuxkRE is no doubt to be made, but that 
the antienteſt Religion is the beſt, as lying 
neareſt Divine Revelation, which is its Foun+ 
tain-Head. So far then, the Authority of 
the Fathers is to take place, as they are Wit - 
neſſes of Fact, and give us an account of the 
Faith and Practice of the Church in the Times 
they lived. And conſequently, the higher 
theſe Accounts are taken, they are the more 
authentick. But in regard, none of the Fa- 
thers, even thoſe who lived neareſt the Apo: 
ſtolick Times, ever pretended to Inſpiration, 
all their Reaſonings and Explications are no 
farther to be conſidered, than as they carr 
their own Evidence and Clearneſs along wit 
— and — no other Force 2 the 
ritings of wiſe Men in any Age ought to 
have, who ſupport what they ſay with good 
and convincing Proofs. 0 


f 
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IAM ready alſo to own, that ſeveral of 
the Fathers were great and good Men, who 
had very juſt and clear Notions of Religion, 
and argued from them in a very rational, as 
well as affecting manner. Such was the great 
Origen ; ſuch Lattantius, Minutins Felix, 
and. others whoſe Writings are every way 
valuable, both in their Defign and Execu- 
tion. And, I believe, there is no wile Man, 
who has ever read any of them, but pays 
them all the Veneration he can, without ſa- 
crificing his Reaſon and Underſtanding to 
them. But all this will not fatisfy. The 
very Name of a Father, eſpecially if he li- 
ved in the firſt three. or four Centuries, is 
thought ſufficient to oppoſe to a Demonſtra- 
tion. We muſt give up the Opinions we have 


embraced, upon the moſt mature and impar- 


tial Inquiry, if a Sentence can be found in 
any one of them contradictory to our Senti- 
ments. And Heretzch, and Hereſiarch, are 
the beſt Names thought proper to be beſtow- 
ed on thoſe ungracious and refractory Pre- 
tenders to Wiſdom, who will not forſake the 
Beggarly Elements of Reaſon and common 
Senſe, and ſubmit to the Determinations and 
Judgment of Antiquity. | 
Dp it appear, in fact, that the Fathers 
were, generally ſpeaking, Men of greater 
Genius and Learning than are to be met with 
now: a-days; this indeed, tho not a ſufficient 
Reaſon for an implicit Aſſent to every thing 
they have advanced, yet would juſtly intitle 

| Ee 2 | them 
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them to a larger ſhare of our Eſteem and Re- 
verence. But if we look into the Monuments 
they have left of themſelves, we ſhall find no- 


thing in them fo very extraordinary and uncom- 
mon, as to juſtify our eſteeming all they ſay 


as ſacred, and ſuſpecting every Modern, who 
does not blindly run into their Sentiments. 


Agreed among themſelves they were not, 


any more than the Divines of the preſent 


Age; and conſequently, they can be no 


Standard of Orthodox y, till ir be firſt deter- 
mined what Set of them are the true and ge- 
nuine Fathers, upon whom we ought to de- 
px Neither do we owe them any greater 

eneration on account of their ſyperior 
Learning. All human Literature was what 


many of them profeſſedly deſpiſed, as the 
Dregs of Idolatry and Heatheniſm; and 
endeavoured, all that in them lay, to ſup- 


preſs the beſt Writings of the former Ages, 
which they did with a Barbarity little ſhort 
of the Goths and Vandals. It would be 
therefore ſurprizing, if the Compoſitions of 
ſuch Men ſhould be preferable to thoſe of 'an 
Age, which is not proud enough to refuſe 
taking all the Aſſiſtance it can get from the 
Studies and Labours of all that preceded it. 
CoRRECTNESS of Style, and Elegance 
of Compoſition, are things we need not Took 
for among moſt of the Fathers; ſince every 
body knows, that they lived in an Age of a 
molt corrupt Taſte, and when the Greet and 
Roman Arts and Learning were almoſt loſt _ 
the 
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the World. This however might be excuſed, 
if their manner of reaſoning upon things were 
juſt and exact. But where is it we are to 
meet with it? St. Auſtin is one of the moſt 
celebrated Authors among them; ſo much, 
that a young Preacher imagines he has pro- 
ved every thing, and confounded all Gain- 
ſayers, when he has made St. Auſtin of his 
Party. But whoever reads that Father's Wri- 
tings without prejudice, muſt own, there is 
very little reaſon for holding him in ſuch 
mighty eſteem. His Style is as barbarous 
as the Language of A/hymy. His Reaſoning 
is, for the moſt part, nothing but a — 
playing upon Words. He perpetually affects 

uns, Quibblec, and Antitheſes, from which 
he cannot abſtain, even in the Place where 
they are moſt offenſive, and where the great- 
eſt Simplicity ought to be the chief Orna- 
ment, to wit, in his devotional Pieces; as 
any one may obſerve, who will but be at 
the pains to turn over a Leaf or two of his 
Meaitations. Beſides all which, the Heat 
of his Imagination very often hurries him 
into Strains of Enthuſiaſm, hardly exceeded 


by the Ravings and Cant of moſt of our 
modern Viſionaries. ; 


WERE it not too ill-natured and invidious 


a Task, I could give Inſtances, not from the 


Writings of ſingle Fathers, but the Decrees 


of whole Councils, even of ſuch as are called 


Oecumenical, not only of Weakneſs and Ab- 
ſurdities, but of Impieties and Blaſphemies, 
J Ee z which 


4 
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. which would be ſhocking to every good 


Chriſtian and reaſonable Man. But I rather 
chaſe to touch on what may-be more agree- 


able to moſt of my Readers. St, Chry/oftom 


is one of the moſt admired Writers for his 
Eloquence ; and on that account has been 
recommended as a perfect Model for Preach- 
ers. And yet I fanſy, a modern Preacher 
would be but contemptibly rhonght of, chat 
mould harangue from the Pulpit againſt a 
Pair of laced Shoes, in the manner that good 
Father does, upon a parallel Occaſion, 

How, ſays he, can he, whoſe chief 
© Glory is in being fine about the Feet, and 
© in having Men admire as he walks the 
© Brightnels of the Silk, the Flowers and 
Colours of the Needle-work, and all that 
Art can invent of this kind that is curious 
© and agreeable, lift up his Eyes to Heaven? 
How can he attend to the Beauties of the 
Univerſe, who minds only thoſe of his 
* Shoes? The Lord has extended the Hea- 
vens above the Earth, and placed the Sun 
there ſo beaurifal and illuſtrious, on purpoſe 
that your Eyes might be attracted by an 
Object fo glorious : And you, on the con- 
* trary, in oppoſition to the Views of the 
* Almighty, and in compliance with thoſe 
of the Devil, the Author of theſe Vanities, 
keep them fixed on the Earth. It is he, 


* © that has invented thoſe ſhameful Ornaments 


* to pervert yon, and call off your Atten- 
tion from what is truly beautiful. Ir is = 
: that 


— 
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© that uſes all his power to make you deſcend 
from Heaven to Earth: And he has ſuc- ; 
© ceeded in it fo fully, that whilſt God ſhews 4 
vou the one, and the Devil the other, you | J 
© negle Heaven, and prefer it to a Shoe. 
And at this rate goes on that celebrated 
Preacher for the moſt part of a Sermon : 
upon which I ſhall not deſcant, but leave it 
to the — 22 of my Readers, how they 
would reliſh ſuch Language, and ſuch Rea- 
ſoning, from thoſe who have the Care of 
their Inſtruction at prefent. | 
AND are theſe the Men, from whom we 
are to receive the Rules of our Faith and 
Practice, and from whoſe Deciſions no Ap- 
peal muſt be made, without incurring an 
Anathema? Is ſuch poor trifling Declama- 9 
tion as this to be put in competition with the = 
cloſe Reaſoning of Chillingworth; with the / 3 
juſt and folid Thinking of Barrow ; and 
with the ſtrong, natural and manly Eloquence 
of Tillotſon ? 1 muſt own, if our Hookers, 
our Claggets, our Baxters, our Wakes, 
and our Hoadleys, mult ſtand or fall, accord- 
ing as they happen to concur with thoſe 
reverend Gentlemen, I ſhall have but a ſlen- 
der Opinion of their Abilities. I ſhall alſo 
be obliged to allow, that one of the beſt and 
moſt rational Volumes of Diſcourſes I ever N 4 
ſaw in my Life, I mean that lately publiſhed 3 
by Mr. Butler, the worthy Preacher of 3 
the Rolle, is one continued Heap of falſe 
Reaſoning, Nonſenſe and Contradiction. 
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IEA been long at a loſs what the 
Reaſon of this unjuſt Preference given to the 
antient Divines over the Moderns, till I was 
lately inſtructed in it by a very eminent and 
noble Philoſopher, now living, Mr. Crouſaz 
of Lan/anne, in the following Obſervation. 

©T REMEMBER a young Preacher, who 
being to handle the Subject of Conſcience, 
* and willing to give his Audience ſome Ideas 
© on a Subject ſo important, preferred ſome 
* Principles of common Senſe to the Jargon 
© of the Schools, from which he drew a 
Train of Conſequences very plain, and fuf- 
# ficient to clear his Subject. An old Doctor, 
* who heard him, provoked at his new Me- 
*rhod, would not give attention to the 
© Preacher, He did not underſtand him, be- 
£ cauſe he would not underſtand him; and the 
* very Clearneſs of his Diſcourſe was the 
© Cauſe that he called it dark and unintelli- 
* gible.” 

T BELIEVE, many of my Readers will 


readily recolle& more Doctors than one of 


the fame Caſt; and by that means have a 
very eaſy Solution for this, and ſeveral other 


Phenomena of the ſame kind. 


Tam, STR, Tours, &cc, 


HIBERNIcus. 
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SIX. 


o Years being now elapſed 
2 ſince I firſt addheſſed my ſelf to 
J the Publick, thro' the Conyey- 
TIRES ance of your Paper, I believe no 

body will be js rized at my 
now quitting a Province which I undertook . 
with the greateſt diffidence, and in which 


Di os 


all my Vanity could not once induce me 


to imagine I ſhould have continued fo long. 
It is indeed the firſt Inſtance of a Defign 
of this ſort having met fo much good For. 
tune in this Nation. I cannot therefore for- 
bear congratulating my Readers on the con- 
cluſion of a Work, which owes its Subſi- 
ſtence much more to their Good - nature, than 
to the Merit or Abilities of the Author. 
As I am ſenſible I deſerve no other Praiſe 
than what reſults from the Goodneſs of m 
Intentions, I defire my Readers may turn ba 


to my firſt Letter, and conſider, whether I 


have not ſcrupulonſly adhered to the Method 
therein 
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therein laid down for my Conduct. For tho 
I did, and ſtill do blame the making ſuch Wri- 
tings ſubſervient to the Purpoſes of Party and 
Faction; yet I did not debar myfelf from 
handling. upon ſome Occaſions, ſuch Subjects 
as might have an Influence on the Cauſe of 
Liberty, and the Laws and Conſtitution of 
my Country. And yet a tender Conſidera- 


tion of the different Means, which Men of 
equally honeſt Intentions may apprehend to 


be moſt conducive to the publick Happineſs, 


has made me very ſparing even in this Point; 


tho I have often thought, that altogether to 


have ſhunned it would have been a kind of 


Indecency in a Paper begun under the Patro- 
nage and Encouragement of a great and noble 
Patriot, whoſe Memory will be ever dear to 
his Country, and who would have hada ver 
mean Opinion of any Man, who had expreſ- 
ſed the leaſt Indifference about its Con- 
cerns. | 

As to the Execution of my Defign, I am 
entirely in the Judgment of the Publick, who 
have a right to determine as they pleaſe. The 
great Vices and Corruptions of Mankind are 
what few pretend to juſtify ; ſo that the prin- 
cipal thing a Writer of this ſort has to do, is 
to combat the prevailing Prejudices and Mi- 
flakes of the Age or Country he lives in, to 
which honeſt and good Minds are liable as 


The Right Honourable Nobert Lord Viſcount Moleſ-, 
worth. 8 f 


well 
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well as others. It is not therefore poſſible ro 
avoid giving offence to ſome, whom no good- 
natured Man would willingly chooſe to of- 
fend. But if a Man be ſo very delicate, as 
to be incapable of bearing the IO of hay- 
ing incurred ſome Peoples Diſpleaſure or Diſ- 
eſteem, I know no other way to keep him 
from that Pain, but not to write at all. 

I am only ſorry to learn, that ſome of my 
Papers have been thought to make too free 
with Religion and Chriſtianity, As I am fare, 
I never had this in my View, but very far 
che contrary, I am chiefly concerned on 
their account who have made the Objection, 
who ſeem, in my Opinion, to place Religion 
and Chriſtianity in things very remote from 
them. I have only endeayoured to correct 

and expoſe an Infirmity in Mankind, . not on- 
ly not imputable to Chriſtianity, but directly 
oppoſite to it; I mean, that narrow and bale 
Spirit, which diſpoſes Men to tranſgreſs its moſt 
important Precepts, in defence of what they 
imagine to be its Principles; which confines 
all Gharity and Benevolence to one ſmall Sec, 
and looks on all the reſt of Mankind, how- 
ever virtuous in their Lives, and ſincere in 
their ſearches aſter Truth, as a Race of vile 
and impious Men, deyoted to Deſtruction. 
Whatever I have written on this Head, I can 
truly aſſure my Readers proceeded from a 
tender regard for Chriſtianity ; ſince I have 
been always of opinion that the greateſt 
Wound it ever received, has been from the 


Yi Im- 
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imputing to it ſuch Principles as juſtify Mens 
being at ſtrife and variance with one another 
on account of their Differences in Points, 
wherein it is impoſſible for all Mankind ever 


to be perfectly agreed. 


| TatxRE are others of my Readers, who 
have complained of me as too dry and philo- 
ſophical, for the moſt part, and not ſo enter- 
raining as I ought to have been. I doubt 
not my having given too much reaſon for this 
Cenſure. But I have apologized for it in my 
fifty eighth Paper, and ſhall only add now, 
that as I did not ſet out with a humorous and 


fanciful Character, a Method fo happily pur- 


ſued by ſome of my Predeceſſors in this Man- 
ner of Writing, I had not the ſame freedom 
and opportunity of running into ſtrains of 
Wir and Pleaſantry, even tho I had been Ma- 


ſter of the ſame Genius and Spirit. I have 


however, now and then, ventured to var 


my Character, by writing on Subjects whic 


did not require ſo much attention; and even 
ſometimes endeavoured, under the name of 
Muſophilus, to divert my Readers with a 
few Pieces in Poetry, There are alſo ſome 
other Pieces of the ſame nature, interſperſed 
thro? the Work, for which I am beholden to 
the Aſſiſtance * of ſeyeral ingenious Gentle- 
men. Of this ſort is the Paraphraſe of a Paſ- 
fage in the Book of Job, in the fiſtieth Pa- 
per, communicated to me by Mr. Samuel 


Boyſe, who is alſo the Author of the Ninety 
ſeyenth. The Town Eclogue, in the twenty 


fourth, 
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fourth, was ſent me by an unknown Hand; 
and the excellent Copy of Verſes by Mr. Ster- 
ling, on two Pieces of Painting, in the eighty 
firſt. Nor muſt I omit the two incompara- 
ble Poems in the ſixty ſecond Paper, which 


were written by the late Reverend Archdea. 


con Parnel, and are no ways unworthy that 
great and extraordinary Genius. | 
WIILI I am upon this Head, it becomes 
me to diveſt myſelf of a great deal of Reputa- 
tion I have got by the Papers of ſome other 
Gentlemen, who have more frequently lent 
me their Aſſiſtance. The learned and inge- 
nious Author of the 45 into the Ori- 
ginal of our Ideas of Beauty and Virtue, 
will therefore, I hope, excuſe me, if to 
do Juſtice to myſelf, I am obliged to name 
him for the three Papers upon Laughter, 
which are written in ſo curious and new 
a ſtrain of thinking; and alſo for the forty 
fifth, forty ſixth, and forty ſeventh Papers, 
containing ſo many judicious and valuable 
Remarks on that pernicious Book, the Fable 
of” the Bees. 
All the Papers ſubſcribed I/aac Alogiſt, 
came to me from a Gentleman, who will not 
ſo much as permit me to enquire after him, 
far leſs to publiſh his Name. Whether he 
thinks it too great an Honour for me to be 
known in the number of his Friends, I can- 
not tell; but this I am fare, that I ſhould 
think myſelf altogether unworthy of his 
Friendſhip, if I were not much prouder te 
2 than 
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« than of a Reputation which his unkind Mo- 


deſty, in refuſing me his acquaintance, might 
provoke me to take to myſelf, at the ſame 
time that it affords. me an opportunity of do- 
ing it. 2 1 

5 HE Author of the ſeventh and eighth 


Papers, containing a Tranſlation from Ana- 


creon, with a Criticiſm on that Author, has 
alſo thought fit to conceal himſelf from me; 
tho-ae has ſince favoured me with two other 
Letters, to wit, the forty ninth, and ; ſixty 
ninth. There are alſo fix or ſeven very in- 
genious Papers ſubſcribed with the Letters 
N. N. and O. O. which ſeem all to be written 
in the fame Hand; but the Writer of them 
has left me ignorant to whom the Publick is 
indebted for them. I am at the ſame loſs a- 
bout the twenty ſecond, the twenty ninth, 
the thirtieth, the thirty third, the ſevent 
firſt, the ninety ſeventh, and the ninety Al 
Papers, which ſeem to me the Performances 
of ſo many different Perſons, and came to 
me at different times, in the ſame order in 
which they lie in the Journals. | 
WnAr EER other Papers have been pub- 
liſhed in this Journal, either under the Name 
of Hibernitus, or any of his Correſpondents, 
e with, and anſwerable 
for all the Faults in them ; which while I 
ſubmit with all due deference to the Judg- 
ment of the Publick, I hope it will have the 


* to allow me the Merit of having 


arted a Deſign in this Country, which ma 
perhaps 
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perhaps hereafter prove uſeful, when put into 
abler hands to be executed. A Reader of 
Gandor and Generolity will be inclined to 
think this a ſufficient Motive to pardon, at 
leaft, whatever Errors or Miſtakes have 
been obſervable during the Progreſs of this 


Undertaking. F 
It only remains to thank all my Readers 4} 
for their Indulgence to me, continued to a 4 


Period ſo much beyond my fondeſt Wiſhes or 
Ambition. It would be a wronging their 
Judgment, if I did not now begin to thing 
that theſe looſe Compoſitions might perhaps 
be ſtill farther uſeful ; for which Reaſon 1 
have juſt publiſhed propoſals for collecting 
them together in ſuch a Form as may beſt an- 
ſwer that End: in promoting of which, I ſhall- 
preſume to hope for the Continuance of their N 
Favour; aſſuring them, that I ſhall have very a; 
little Reliſh of any Advantages I may thereby. 
procure to myſelf, beſides the Capacity of ſerv- 
ing my Country and Mankind, and having a 
better Opportunity of accounting to the Pub- 
lick hereafter for the leiſure Hours of 


Their moſt obedient, 


and moſt humble Servant, 


} 
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Covetous, they endeavour to conceal their Covetouſheſs” 
Country Life, its Advantages 76 
The Vices of the S and Town compared 81 


dome Men's Love to their Country, on what found- 


ed 290 
Crito, his Character 276 
Crouſaz,, Mr. a Story from him 424 
Cruelty, what 360 
Cuſtoms, every Nation prefers its own 304 
This ſometimes uſeful | 304 

D 
Dammee, a powerful Demon 310 
Dapper, Stile by whom introduced 91 
Debts, the Payment of them recommended I 
Douglaſs, Capt. his heroick Death 352 
Dutch, not ſubject to the Spleen, and why 226 
E | S 
Earth. Author of the Theory of it his Reflection on Atheiſts 
327 
Education, bad, its Effects | 102 
Eloquence, falſe, whence 85 
its various forms 68 
Engliſh, their Character 314 
Eſſay Writing, a hard Task 25 
Evremond, Mr. St. eriticiſed 79 
- | 
Factions dangerous : 109 
the Wickednef of ſomenting them x16 
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Faculties, ſome People have only mechanical, and not ratio- 
eee Wer 264 
Fathers, their Authority not deciſive  _ . 41 
not more learned than the Divines of this Age 419 
Fidde's Life of Cardinal Volſey cenſured ; 296 
Herceneſs, in what Senſe the Character of the Engliſb 201 
Tpling, Squire, his Character 290 . 
Futurity, how neceſſary it is to our Happineſs to look into it 


G 328 
Gaming, a Criticiſm on it 137 
Gratitude, Hobbe's Account of it criticiſed 145 
a H | 
Heroiſm and Gallantry, when commendable 1. I 
difference betwixt the Hero and the timorous 354 
Mich moſt uſeful to their Country 354 
Horace, Book I. Ode xxxviii. tranſlated 36 
——— Book JL Ode xvii. tranſlated 37 
— Book I. Ode xiii. tranſlated *% 95 
—— Book III. Ode xxix. 97 
——— his Character of a virtuous Man 209 
— Book I. Ode iv. tranſlated 298 
 ———— Epod. II. tranſlated ; 309 
Hape and Memory, why implanted in us 323 
Humour, a prepoſterous one 24 
IC: I | * 
Fre, I. his Manner of uſing Parliaments 8 
ddleneſs, polite, how dangerous te | 22) 
Imagination well form'd, its Advantages 1053 to 10) 
Imitators, why deſpis d 341 
Ingratitude, ſhocking to human Nature | 149 
IntelleFual Qualities, the Danger of prizing them above mo- 
see 7.7 N 134 
Knaves. The Obſervation that Men would rather be thought 
- | Knaves than Fools, how to be limited 13 
Kpowledge, the bad Effects of over- valuing our own 4 
Ladies, their common Education cenſured 119 
Laughter, Objects of it every where | 21 
apt to exceed Bounds 2 
Leerning, uſually arrives at its Height in g ſhort time 28 
— Hiftory okis ' 2% 0-77 28 to 31 
* Letters, 
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Letters, concerning the French, * Engliſh... 


Letters, familiar, the Publicgtion of Pg kate 475 


their proper Style 177 
— Lats on of the falſe Style 0 179 
Letters from O. O. on paying Debts . > of 1 
—— from Aiaſopbilas with two Poems | 
from Muſophilus, with two Odes of Horace 94 
——— from J. R. on Gaming 137 
—— from ſeveral Correſpondents, on the Benefits 2 
from this Paper 171 
from J/aac Algift, a mechanical Eſſay on the Opera- 
| tions of the Mind 183 
a Continuation of the ſame ſubject 190 
— from Publicola, on Luxury "GT - 

from gitto, on Idleneſs 22 
from Jae Alogiſt, on a new Manner of Writing 239 
from . D. on Perſecution 27¹ 

from {ſaac Alogiſt, a Continuation of the two Letters | 
above 261 

— from ditto, on making common a the Stand- 
ard of our own 271 

—— from Sanpſen Thrifty, on Luxury 282 
from Jaac Alogiſt, on the Rare action and Condenſa- 
tion of Virtue and Vice 281 
from Publicola, in Defence of his two e. above 
mentioned 11 K _ 
from 7. 14. on Liberty | 376 
Learning, the Advantages of it 156 
how to be made a national Good 158 

Lee, Nat. his Anſwer to his Friend, who ask'd, how he came 
to Bedlam 248 
Leibnix, no two things alike according to him 339 
L' Eſtrange, Sir Roger, his Style cenſured 91 
Life, a contemplative one requires great Talents 101 
Lock's Letters on Toleration recommended 259 
Lucullus his Character 9 
Lyxury and laleneſs, their Conſequences | 212 
ho the Greeks and — prevented them 216 
M | 

Machine, a Deſcription of a High Church one 191 
2 repreſented very differently | 129 
echanick Arts recommended to Gentlemen 226 
Men, how they reſemble Brutes ; 196 
Hercbants, an Advice to them N 14 
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| Mexico, the Hiſtory of the Conqueſt of it, by De Solis, com- 


mended . 161 
Milli- Maid, a Deſetiption of one 82 
Aſantbrope, the different Significations of that Word 202 
Mitio, his Character 151 
' Mind, a mechanical Eſſay on its Operations 184 
- Modeſty, vieious, when 211 
Ahdifb, Lord, his Character 2 
| orth, Lord, his Obſervations on Libe 335 
Ant, Mrs. her Tranſlation of a Paſſage in Lucan 122 
Hontaign, his Writings why agreeable 16 
Nature, Religion of, A Book ſo called, recommended 32 
— Nature, without a Regard to Juſtice, danger- 
- _ ous 20 
November 4th, the Celebration of it recommended 294 
O 
Opinions, Modeſty in them recommended 46 
Opium and Wine compared 273 
Overbury, Sir Thomas, his Deſcription of a Milk-Maid 82 
IT P | 
Panegyrick, why few excel in it 16 
Errors in it 16 
Parker's Hiſtory cenſured 294 
Parties. If a wiſe Man, ought to be of none, II 
Paſſions, unjuſtly cenſured I 
Perſecution, the Abſurdity of it 365 
— its Riſe and equences 388 
Peru, a wiſe Law there 229 
Philargiras his Character 276 
Philoſophy, jocular, what 20 
Philoſophers, their common Vice 40 
Picture, a — Subject for one ad, 5 
Piety; or, The Viſion. A Poem 60 
Plato, his Diſtinction of Man 184 
Poetry, Nature an exhauſtible Subject for it 79 
Pompey, his Conduct cenſured % 
Prejudices, honeſt, Examples of them 290 
Printing, the Advantages of this Art 159 
, ; — "I 
Duakers, their Addreſs to King James II. 257 
Railley 
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Raillery dangerous in Converſatiog . 11 
Reading, the Uſe and Abuſe of it Ak oY 335 
Reaſon, where ſent to travel h + 263. 
Revelation, its Advantages ＋ „ 
Riches, their Advantages -..-. 
Romans, i in the Infancy of the State, why virtuous 286 
8 „„ 
Savages follow Nature - 
Satires, general, always unjuſt | 397 


Sexes, an Attempt to change them 


Sh bur, My Lord, how anſwer'd by the Fable of the: 


ees 242 
Shows, an Obſervation of the Free- Thinker on them 293 
Siameſe, their Manner of fighting 274 
—— Memoirs of a Siameſe 309 
Silius Italicus commended 234 
Solyman, King of Perſia, Inſtances of his Cruelty 378 
aniſh Monarchy, how ruined A 
encer and Sidney, Reformers of our Language 88 
leen, whence 222 
prat, Bp. his Reflection on familiar Letters 172 
Sublime, falſe 92 
2 Mr. Author of the Poem, Ne. 81. 236 
imagined, the Conſequences of it 41 
Hufe s virpium Hibernicarum, its Remark on Potatoes 291 
. 
Tartars, their Manner of Life 275 
Temple, Sir William, his Obſervation on _— Dowglas's he- 
roick Death 352 
Thoughts, how rarified and condenſed 246 
2 570, Sampſon, his Character | 281 
Toleration, the Act of, commended 255 
Trade ruined by Perſecution 394 
Tranſlations, their Uſe 232 
Trimming, Reflections on it 115 
Tully, by ee) | 15 
Wh. - 
Ward, his Story 2 56 


Varillus, his Character 
We eftminſter, St. Margaret's, an Obſervation on the Faſt Ser- 


mons there 90 


Virtue, the Road to it 
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N Wiſdom of the Nation, the Parliament why ſo call d 14> 
 Wiman. A Collection of Invectives on 1 Women from ſeve 
ral Poets 1 124 
A Poem in Praiſe of Women | 127. 
World unequally Aigen Obſervation on that common 


Wings» no Manner of it recommended . of #: 
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Foyer, a Story of him bat 269 


a falſe, whence it proceeds 359 
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